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PREFACE 


I  have  used  the  words  ** financial  history"  in  a  somewhat 
broad  sense.  The  subject  includes,  as  I  have  treated  it,  a  con- 
sideration of  both  state  and  local  finances.  The  word  munici- 
pality, as  used  throughout  this  discussion,  applies  to  any  local 
division  of  the  State,  whether  a  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict or  city.  These  terms  are  defined  here  at  the  outset,  since 
usage  has  not  yet  established  uniform  meanings  for  them. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  standard 
history,  namely,  to  report  and  explain  facts.  It  is  an  attempt, 
therefore,  to  trace  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  financial  history 
of  the  State.  Events  bearing  directly  and  indirectly  on  the 
financial  life  of  the  State  are  narrated  and  with  as  little  tres- 
passing as  possible  on  the  domain  of  political  history.  How- 
ever, financial  causes  are  not  divorced  from  their  effects,  whether 
these  effects  be  political,  social  or  economic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  according  to  the  topical  and 
chronological  requirements  of  the  subject-matter.  An  appendix 
is  given  at  the  end,  containing  valuable  statistical  data,  only 
part  of  which  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  bibliography 
18  also  added,  showing  the  sources  of  information. 

Itemized  receipts  and  expenditures  have  not  been  tabulated 
in  the  usual  form,  the  state  system  (or  rather,  lack  of  system) 
of  accounting  rendering  such  a  tabulation  useless. 

Jaices  E.  Boylb. 

Madison,  Wis.,  April,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  financial  history  of  Kansas  has  a  bearing  on  practical 
life  which  makes  it  distinctively  a  live  question.     This  is  true 
for  several  reasons.    A  large  part  of  the  social  income  of  the 
State  is  now  used  annually  to  meet  the  growing  expenditures  of 
the  State  and  local  divisions.    While  the  resources  of  the  State 
have  increased  both  in  amount  and  variety,  the  financial  system 
has  maintained  that  primitive  form  adapted  to  a  simplicity 
which  no  longer  exists.     This  means  inevitable  injustice,  and 
that  for  very  obvious  reasons.      For  in  the  early  days  of  the 
State,  land  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  wealth,  with  a  meager 
showing  of  personal  property.    But  today,  in  contrast  with  this 
amplicity,  we  have  an  almost  hopeless  complexity,  represented 
by  our  corporations,  manufacturing  establishments,  mines,  trans- 
portation companies,  municipal  franchises,  interurban  car  lines, 
etc.    This  complexity  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people  has  in- 
creased with  sweeping  rapidity,  while  lack  of  any  and  all  super- 
^ing  authority  in  the  tax  system  has  caused  the  doubtful  re- 
fonns  in  it  to  come  limping  many  years  behind  actual  needs. 
This  has  augmented  certain  injustices  and  developed  certain 
tendencies  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  holders  of  the  simple  visible  property  of  the  early 
days  of  the  constitution.    And  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be 
disputed  that  the  real  significance  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
is  not  the  size  of  the  burden,  but  the  justice  and  equity  of  it. 
For,  as  historians  have  pointed  out,  our  Revolutionary  fore- 
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fathers  rebelled,  not  at  the  weight  of  the  taxes  on  them,  which 
was  small,  but  at  their  unfairness  and  injustice.  If  justice  ever 
existed  in  Kansas'  seheine  of  taxation,  time  and  change  have 
wrought  sad  havoc  with  it.  as  it  is  one  purpose  of  this  histoiy 
to  show.  While  there  have  been  no  dramatic  frauds  to  mar  the 
financial  history  of  Kan.sas,  and  while,  in  comparison  with  the 
financial  administrations  of  great  cities  like  New  York,  Phila^ 
delphia,  St.  Louis,  and  MiDueapolis,  the  finances  of  Kansas  have 
been  administered  with  virtuous  honesty,  yet  the  plain,  simple 
question  of  justice  makes  the  issue  not  only  a  live  one.  but  one 
compeUing  attention.  For  the  development  of  wealth  along 
new  lines  has  brought  with  it  an  intricate  tangle  of  methods 
in  the  taxing  system  which  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  general 
public.  A  few  initiated  ones  ai^e  in  a  position  to  take  advanta^ 
of  this  situation,  and  hence  form  a  privileged  class,  escaping 
with  mere  nominal  burdens.  And,  therefore,  it  is  true  that 
these  haphazard  methods  in  the  long  nm  give  rise  to  well-in- 
trenched abuses  which  are  more  pernicious  than  the  short-lived 
but  more  glaring  frauds.  This  breeds  discontent  and  suspicion 
among  the  people,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
investigations  and  impeachments  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  funds.  In  one  year  expenditure  for  these 
investigations  of  alle-ged  malfeasance  in  oiBce  ran  up  to  $35,000. 
There  has  never  been  wanting  a  class,  consisting  largely  of  dem- 
agogues, who  have  stood  ready  lo  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of 
"Fraud;"  "Investigate."  And  hence  it  is  that  flagrant  frauds 
have  not  been  perpetrated,  but  only  lesser  ones,  while  the  grow- 
ing evil  of  injustice  has  been  fastening  itself  on  the  fiscal  system. 
On  the  whole,  then,  since  the  financial  sj'stem  rests  on  direct 
taxation,  it  is  a  live  issue,  because  taxation  has  important  eco- 
nomic, social  and  fiscal  effects.  It  modifies  the  distribiition  of 
wealth  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  those  concerned; 
it  either  promotes  the  public  welfare  or  works  injustice  and  op- 
pression; and  it  may  embarrass  the  treasury  with  too  little  or 
too  much  revenue.  These  are  the  facts  of  taxation  today,  as 
common  observation  will  teach,  and  not  its  mere  potentialities. 
Taxable  capacity  of  the  State.— A  brief  survey  of  the  present 
resources  of  the  State  will  give  a  clear  understanding  of  itij 
taxable  capacity  and  will  suggest  some  of  its  fiscal  problems. 
[10] 
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Kansas  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi valley.  The  State  has  an  area  of  81,700  square  miles,  or 
52,288,000  acres.  The  population  in  1900  was  1,470,495;  that 
is,  18  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  person  for  every  36 
acres.  At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Indians 
held  about  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  but  their  holdings  now 
(1904)  are  only  105,000  acres.  Railroad  holdings,  once  a  little 
over  9,000,000  acres,  are  now  about  1,000,000.  There  are  about 
1,000,000  acres,  the  title  to  which  still  vests  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  leaves  some  50,000,000  acres  of  soil,  now  sup- 
posedly used  productively  in  agriculture,  grazing  and  other 
industries.  But  in  its  agricultural  conditions,  the  western  part 
of  Kansas  differs  very  much  from  the  eastern.  The  divergence 
is  marked  in  the  elevation,  soil,  and  rainfall.^  That  portion 
lying  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  some  parts  extending  east 
of  it,  belong  to  the  semi-arid  or  short  grass  region,  where  ir- 
rigation is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  most  crops. 
These  facts  were  not  known  early  enough  and  hence  much  dis- 
tress and  many  failures  have  occurred  in  the  development  of 
this  section.  The  history  of  this  irrigation  in  Kansas  has  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  disastrous  failures.  **Most  of  them,*' 
according  to  the  federal  census  report,^  **  resulted  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  climatic  oscillation  in  the  sub-hiunid  regions, 
and  from  a  fever  of  speculation  in  western  mortgages.  During 
a  cycle  of  wet  years  agriculture  was  extended  far  into  the  Plains 
region.  The  movement  westward  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
companies  which  were  formed  to  place  loans  and  to  take  mort- 
gagee on  real  estate,  the  funds  being  obtained  from  the  East 
As  long  as  the  rainfall  continued  abundant,  the  profits  of  these 
loan  agencies  were  great  and  the  competition  became  so  keen 
that  ordinary  prudence  was  thrown  aside.  When  a  series  of 
dry  years  came,  and  no  crops  were  made  season  after  season,  the 
land  owners  abandoned  their  farms,  leaving  whole  counties 
practically  deserted.  The  loan  companies  foreclosed  their  mort- 
gages and  became  possessors  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  were 
comparatively  valueless. 


^Cefutus  Bulletin.     12  Census,  No.  192,  p.  13. 

*  Census  Bulletin.     12  Censns.  No.  192,  p.  13.   14. 
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"These  ditches  and  canals  have  never  given  adequate  returns 
upon  the  large  investments,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  study 
had  been  made  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  streams,  or  of  any 
of  the  important  conditions  relating  to  the  diversion  of  water 
from  them.  In  order  to  make  their  property  marketable,  the 
corporations  organized  new  companies,  sold  stock,  and  in  the 
6oiithwe8tem  part  of  the  State  constructed  some  of  the  largest 
irrigation  canals  in  the  United  States.  The  water  supply  for 
most  of  these  ditches  was  taken  from  the  Arkansas  river,  but 
after  a  few  years  of  drought  it  proved  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  ditches  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  principal  irrigated  areas  are  along  this  river,  where  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  along  the  Platte  river 
in  Nebraska.  Its  broad,  shallow  channel  is  dry  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year,  but  water  is  seeping  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  valley  lands  as  well  as  under  the  stream  bed.  The  ditches 
that  are  operated  at  the  present  time  can  receive  water  only  in 
times  of  tJood,  and  are  utilized  largely  in  the  cultivation  of 
forage  crops. 

"The  reclamation  of  large  areas  of  fertile  and  productive 
land  depends  upon  the  adoption  and  application  of  success- 
ful methods  of  utilizing  the  ground  waters,  which  are  found 
throughout  western  Kansas  at  varying  depths.  A  partial  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  windmills  and 
by  building  small  storage  reservoirs.  The  wind,  which  in  the 
West  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  an  annoyance  and  a  mis- 
chief-maker, is  harnes.sed  and  becomes  a  factor  in  promoting 
progress  and  development.  Irrigation  from  windmills  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  and  today  many  farmers  are  depending 
for  their  living  on  the  products  of  orchard  and  garden  tracts 
irrigated  by  this  means,  •  •  •  There  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  irrigators,  but  not  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  acres  irrigated.  This  is  explained  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  which  irrigate  small  areas 
by  means  of  windmills  and  of  water  pumped  from  streams,  and 
by  a  shortage  of  water  for  the  ditches  operated  in  189J). " 

The  total  area  irrigated  in  1899  was  23,620  acres,  an  increaae 
of  13.5  per  cent,  over  1889. 
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Kansas  has  no  large  cities.  Only  22.5  per  cent,  of  her  popu- 
lation live  in  cities  of  over  2,500  inhabitants,  whereas  Iowa  has 
25.6  per  cent,  urban  population,  Missouri  36.3,  Colorado  48.3, 
Ohio  48,  New  York  72.9,  and  Rhode  Island  95.  Nebraska  has 
about  the  same  per  cent.,  23.7. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  has  been  the  predominating  industry. 
Ranking  twenty-second  in  population,  the  State  is  seventh  in 
rank  in  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  products.  These  pro- 
duets  amounted  to  $209,895,542  in  1900.  Iowa  ranked 
first  in  the  same  year  with  a  production  worth  $365,411,528. 
The  other  states  outranking  Kansas  in  agricultural  products 
are,  after  Iowa,  Illinois  second,  Ohio  third.  New  York  fourth, 
Texas  fifth  and  Missouri  sixth.  The  closest  rival  is  Pennsyl- 
vania, ranking  eighth. 

The  value  of  Kansas  farm  land  in  1900,  including  all  im- 
provements, machinery,  live  stock  and  other  farm  property, 
was  $864,100,286,  which  gave  the  State  the  rank  of  ninth.  Illi- 
nois ranked  first  with  her  valuation  of  $2,004,316,897 ;  followed 
by  Iowa  as  second,  Ohio  third.  New  York  fourth,  Pennsylvania 
fifth,  Missouri  sixth,  Indiana  seventh,  and  Texas  eighth.  The 
State  ranking  tenth,  or  just  below  Kansas,  was  Wisconsin.  Sec- 
ond in  importance  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State  are 
the  railroads.  There  are  seventeen  of  these  roads,  and  one  elec- 
tric intenirban,  having  in  all  over  8,800  miles  of  main  track  and 
a  total  mileage,  including  side  tracks,  of  over  10,000  miles.  Com- 
paring this  mileage  with  the  country  at  large,  we  find  that 
Kansiis  has  12  *^4  miles  of  road  for  every  100  square  miles  of 
territory,  while  che  whole  United  States  has  only  6.82.  Kansas 
has  67.27  miles  of  line  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
United  States  has  only  25.76.  The  assessed  value  of  these  roads 
is  $60,000,000.  Operating  over  these  roads,  and  doing  a  lucra- 
tive business  are  five  express  companies.  Their  business  being 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  tangible  property  they  owti, 
makes  them  a  peculiarly  difficult  subject  of  taxation.  In  con- 
nection with  these  express  and  railroad  transportation  facilities 
should  be  mentioned  the  growth  and  prominence  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  and  the  interurban  electric  car  linf^s.  The 
sleeping  car  and  refrigerator  car  business  may  also  well  be  men- 
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tioned  as  adding  complexity  to  the  income-producing  property 
of  the  State. 

Manufacturing  is  rapidly  developing  in  Kansas  and  bids  fair 
to  rival  the  importance  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  each  and  the  value  of  the  product  are  concerned.  The 
State  ranks  seventh  in  agriculture,  but  sixteenth  in  manufact- 
uring: the  per  cajnta  product  of  the  former  in  1900  was  $143; 
of  the  latter,  $117.  The  growth  and  present  status  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
table : 

Manukacturing  in  Kansas.* 

1900                   1890  1880 

Number  of  eatabllshmente 7,830                4,471  2, SOS 

Capital    invested $66,827,862     $43,926,002  $11,192,815 

Value  of  product $172,129,898  $110,219,805  $30,893,777 

Per  cent,  of  population  wage-earners 

in    manufacturing 2.4  per  cent       2  per  cent  1.2  per  cent 

To  show  the  particular  lines  of  development  followed  by  man- 
ufacturing in  Kansas,  seven  selected  industries  are  given,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance: 

1.  BlAUOHTBBINO  AND  MEAT  PACKING.  1900  1890 

Number  of  establishments 14  18 

Capita]    Inyested $16,486,177  $11,086,069 

2.  FlX)UB   AND  GBZBT   BilLLS. 

Number  of  establishments 633  848 

Capital    invested $8,366,906    $7,844,280 

8.  Zinc  Smelting  and  Hkkimng. 

Number  of  establlKhments 11  4 

Capital  invested $5,218,029        $218,000 

4.  Cab  Shops. 

Number  of  establishments 87  26 

CaplUl  invested $2,931,699    $1,683,210 

5.    FODNDBY   AND  MACHINE    SHOPS. 

Number  of  establishments 94  69 

CapiUl  invested $2,450,324     $2,624,807 

0.  Daibt  Pboducts  Made  in  Factobies. 

Number  of  establishments 171  101 

Capital  invested $1,189,696        $438,792 

7.  BoAP  AND  Candles. 

Number  of  establishments 7  9 

Capital  invested $947,182        $130,879 

*  Report  on  manufacturing.     12  Census. 
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This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  one  line  of  development 
in  the  differentiation  of  Kansas  industries.  It  is  plainly  one  of 
increasing  importance  and  hence  due  cognizance  must  be  taken 
of  it.  Some  of  the  industries  above  show  a  very  interesting  tend- 
ency towards  greater  concentration. 

The  business  of  mining  in  Kansas  is  a  comparatively  new  in- 
dustry, but  one  of  no  insignificant  proportions.  Especially  is 
this  true  as  regards  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  A  brief 
record  of  this  may  be  tabulated  from  the  statistical  abstracts  of 
the  United  States. 

Coal  Mined  in  Kansas. 

1880 768,697  tons  (2,240  poond-tont) 

1890 2,017,788  tonB 

1895 2,618,277  tons 

1900 8,989,170  tons 

1901   4,375,471  tOM 

1902 4,701,844  tons 

Zinc  mines  yield  some  100,000,000  pounds  of  ore  annually  hav- 
ing a  value  of  one  and  one-third  million  dollars ;  and  the  product 
of  lead  is  about  15,000,000  pounds  a  year,  with  a  value  of  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars.  Other  industries  of  importance  in 
this  class  are  salt  and  oil.  These  are  all  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  rational  system  of  taxation  which  aims  to  deal  fairly  with 
different  classes  of  property. 

To  complete  this  representation  of  the  more  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  taxable  field  of  the  State,  mention  muat  be  made 
of  a  few  forms  of  personal  property.  These  do  not  constitute 
a  separate  category,  strictly  speaking,  but  do  not  happen  to  be 
included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  enumerations.  Reference  is 
had  to  the  various  forms  of  intangible  personalty,  such  as  mort- 
gages, notes,  stocks,  bonds,  etc,  which  common  observatiim 
teaches  are  becoming  every  year  more  important  elements  of 
individual  property.  They  constitute  a  factor  in  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  State,  and  hence  hvill  be  treated  in  their  proper 
place.  This  discussion  has  not  followed  the  simple  division  into 
real  and  personal  property  because  as  a  classification  it  is  out- 
grown and  unsatisfactory,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  present 
needs. 

Having  taken  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field,  we  are  now 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  financial  history  of  Kansas. 

[15] 
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CHAPTER  II 


TERRITORIAL  FINANCES— 1854^-1861 

The  seven  years  of  Kansas'  territorial  life  were  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  recount 
the  fierce  and  bloody  free-state  struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  free  from  the  incubus  of 
slavery.  Territorial  finances  very  naturally  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  uncertainties  of  the  political  contest. 

iThe  ** Organic  Act''  of  Congress  in  1854,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  provided  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  usual  form  for  Kansas.  Congress,  realiring  the 
privations  of  frontier  life,  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  from  the 
national  treasury  the  initial  territorial  and  legislative  expenses, 
the  policy  of  erecting  public  buildings,  appropriating  lands  for 
schools  and  colleges,  and  of  permitting  the  emigrant  to  settle  upon 
the  public  lands  free  from  taxation  until  a  full  title  should  be  ac- 
quired. The  Organic  Act  empowered  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  Territory,  and  provided  for  a  pop- 
ular election,  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  of  the  legislative  branch, 
that  is,  the  Council  and  HoiLse  of  Representatives.  The  only 
specific  provision  concerning  finance  in  the  Act  was  that  no  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  nor 
should  the  lands  or  other  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed 
higher  than  the  property  of  residents.  Beyond  this,  the  in- 
habitants were  free  to  regulate  their  financial  affairs  as  they  saw 
fit.  To  equip  and  start  the  new  government  on  its  way,  the 
president  named  the  necessary  appointees,  and  Congress,  in 
1855,  made  an  appropriation  of  $64,700.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000 
was  to  be  used  for  public  buildings;  the  balance  covered  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  and  judicial  officers,  contingent  ex- 
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penses,  and  the  expenses  of  a  legislative  assembly,  census,  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  the  federal  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  territorial  librarv.^ 

ftr 

Kansas,  already  at  this  early  period,  represented  two  distinct 
parties — the  Pro-slavery  and  the  Free-state.     The  first  electicm 
accordingly,  exiled  by  Governor  A.  H.  Reeder,  a  man  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  precipitated  a  conflict  which  was  destined 
to  cost  dearly  in  both  property  and  human  life  before  it  merged 
into  the  great  national  struggle  of  the  Civil  war.     This  first 
election  was  carried  by  voters  from  Missouri,  and  the  so-called 
Bogus   Ijegislature  came   into  power,  enjoying  the   favor  and 
saaction  of  the  federal  administration.-     They  moved  the.  seat 
of  government  from  Pawnee,  near  the  center  of  the  Territory, 
to  Shawnee  Mission,  a  point  near  the  Missouri  line,  a  spot  more 
convenient  to  the  homes  of  the  legislators.    This  was  done  in  de- 
fiance of  the  governor  who  had,  in  accordance  vrith  law,  chosen 
the  temporary  seat  of  government.     This  move,  the  legislators 
claimed,  was  forced  upon  them,  for  the  reason  that  at  Pawnee 
there  was  no  place  of  accommodation,  and  members  had  to  camp 
out,  sleep  in  their  wagons  or  tents,  and  cook  their  own  pro- 
visions.^   At  Shawnee  Mission  a  house  was  rented  and  an  appro- 
priation made  therefor  from  the  contingent  fund.    An  elaborate 
code  of  laws,  based  on  the  Missouri  statutes,  was  enacted.    The 
objects  of  taxation,  the  chapter  on  revenue  declared,  should  be 
the  support  of  the  government  of  the  Territory,  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare.* 
No  further  refinements  or  distinctions  were  thought  necessary. 
Taxes  were  to  be  levied  on  land  and  improvements,  leaseholds, 
slaves,  and  all  personalty,  including  money  and  credits.     And, 
to  put  the  stamp  of  their  generous  spirit  on  the  laws,  the  legis- 
lators provided  for  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  **  prop- 
erty of  all  widows  and  minors  who  are  not  worth  more  than 
$1,000.''    As  a  secondary  tax,  but  what  afterwards  proved  to  be 


» Library.  $.'».000 ;  censug,  $2.000 ;  election  of  delegate,  $700 ;  legislative  aa- 
lembly.  $20,000;  salaries  of  governor,  three  Judges,  and  secretary,  $10,500; 
contingent  expenses,  $1,500;  capitoi,  $25,000. 

*  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  No.  200.  H.  B., 
34  Cong.,  1  Seas.  1856. 

*  Statutes  of  Ter.  of  Kansas.     1  Sess.  Tiegialatlve  Assembly,  1855,  p.  yi  ff. 

*  Statutes  of  OSS,  eh.   137. 
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the  chief  source  of  revenue,  there  was  levied  an'  easily  collectible 
poll  tax  on  men  from  21  to  55  years  old.  This  tax  varied  from  50 
ceots  to  $1,  as  the  need  required.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
a  duty  on  the  proceeds  of  auction  sales,  for  a  license  on  auction- 
eers, and  for  licenses  on  peddlers  of  all  kinds,  book-peddlers 
alone  excepted.  These  were  but  minor  sources  of  revenue,  how- 
ever, to  the  territorial  treasury.  A  fee  system  was  inaugurated, 
applying  to  offices  where  the  time  and  amount  of  services  were 
uncertain,''  such  as  the  district  attorney,  county  eommissioners, 
judge  of  probate  court,  clerk  of  supreme  court,  clerk  of  district 
court,  sheritf,  coroner,  constable,  justice  of  the  peace,  notary  pub- 
lic, and  recorder. 

A  crude  form  of  self -assessment  was  also  provided,  whereby 
the  county  assessor,  chosen  yearly  by  the  county  tribunal,  was 
to  designate  a  certain  point  in  each  township  where  the  people 
were  to  come  in  and  band  to  him  written  lists  of  all  their  prop- 
erty. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  this  impotent  system 
soon  fell  into  disuse. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  section  of  this  revenue  law  per- 
taining to  the  taxation  of  corporations,  typical  of  all  subsequent 
legislation  on  this  subject  by  reason  of  its  lumping  all  corpora- 
tions together  in  an  im differentiated  mass.  The  section  in  ques- 
tion provides  for  tapping  the  corporations  at  the  source,  rather 
than  the  distributed  shares  of  stock,  "Persons  owning  shares 
of  stock,"  says  this  law,  "in  banks  and  other  incorporated  com- 
paniea,  taxable  by  law,  are  not  required  to  deliver  to  the  assessor 
ji  list  thereof,  but  the  president  or  other  chief  offieer  of  such 
corporation  shall  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  list  of  all  shares  of 
stock  held  therein,  and  the  names  of  the  pereona  who  hold  the 
same.  The  tax  assessed  on  shares  of  stock  embraced  in  such  list 
shall  be  paid  by  the  corporators  respectively." 

The  sheriff  waa  the  collector  of  revenues  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  this  duty  was  assigned  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  rate 
of  local  taxation  was  limited  to  twice  the  territorial  rate  on  the 
same  subject,  and  this  was  meant,  of  course,  to  curtail  local 
activities.  The  fines  and  penalties  in  each  county  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 


et*mtM  0/  tasi.  eh.  ii9, 
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This  is,  in  brief,  the  crude  revenue  system  which  the  Bogus 
Legislature  attempted  to  superimpose  upon  the  young  territory. 
But  with  a  population  of  only  8,601  souls  in  the  Territory,  it  is 
evident  that  no  system  could  have  succeeded  in  raising  much 
revenue.  Each  succeeding  territorial  legislature  modified  the 
revenue  laws  in  many  particulars  and  added  entirely  new  sec- 
tions. Soon  territorial  and  county  boards  of  equalization  ap- 
pear. Exemption  was  made  to  apply  to  $200  worth  of  perscm- 
alty,  and  to  all  the  property  of  ''persons  infirm,  old,  poor,  etc., 
unable  to  contribute;'*  and  then  a  little  later  only  to  the  prop- 
erty of  widows  to  the  amount  of  $500.  Just  debts  were  to  be 
subtracted  from  personal  property.  The  matter  of  exemptions, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  formed  one  of  the  most  perplexing  things 
for  adjustment,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  later.  The  question 
of  the  redemption  of  land  sold  for  taxes  was  also  a  much  mooted 
point.  This  was  finally  left  by  the  territorial  law  givers  to  a 
three-year  limit,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  all 
back  taxes  paid  and  other  costs  incurred  by  the  tax-title  pur- 
chaser. Other  minor  points  in  the  revenue  laws  were  changed 
from  year  to  year,  for  this  process  of  tampering  with  the  tax 
laws,  once  begun,  was  never  discontintied. 

The  workings  of  these  revenue  laws  may  well  claim  our  at- 
tention at  this  point.  As  far  as  these  earliest  laws  are  con^ 
cemed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  members  of  the  Bogus 
Legislature  overreached  themselves  in  the  matter  of  their  law- 
making, especially  on  the  delicate  subject  of  slavery.  The  law 
<m  this  subject,  in  1855,.  is  certainly  a  most  conspicuous  record  of 
human  greed,  malevolence  and  tyranny.  It  provided  that  any 
person  advising  insurrection  among  the  negroes  or  assisting  in 
the  circulation  of  any  paper  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  revolt 
on  the  part  of  slaves  or  free  negroes  should  be  punished  with 
death,  and  that  any  person  maintaining  it  was  wrong  to  hold 
slaves  in  this  territory  should  be  imprisoned  at  least  two  years, 
and  that  any  person  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding  slaves 
should  not  sit  as  juror  in  a  trial  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.* 

A  legislature  capable  of  passing  such  a  law  as  this  was  not 


•StaiuttM  of  Kan€a9,  1855,  cb.  151. 
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capable  of  compelling:  respect  and  obedience  to  this  or  any  other 
of  its  acts  in  Kansas  Territo^>^  peopled  as  it  then  was,  with 
northern  men  principally.  So  its  revenue  laws  were  inoperative 
and  ineffectual,  so  far  as  free-state  men  were  concerned. 

Opposition  soon  became  open  and  organized.  For  instance, 
we  read  in  a  contemporary  newspaper  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  an 
account  of  a  public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
over  the  assessment  and  payment  of  taxes  said  to  be  levied 
upon  them  by  the  Bogus  Ix^gislatiire."  Among  other  things,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  **that  we  recommend  to  our  oppress- 
ors that  if  they  are  out  of  money  and  miLst  have  a  little  to  re- 
plenish their  stock  of — whiskey,  that  they  levy  their  Tax  upon 
their  constituents  of  Missouri,  and  let  honest  men  support  a 
government  of  their  o\nti  choice. 

**0n  motion  Resolved,  that  the  papers  of  Lawrence  be  re- 
quested to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting." 

Thus  we  see  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  people,  when  it  carae 
to  a  question  of  lending  financial  support  to  the  alien  legisla- 
ture. But  fortunately  this  body  continued  in  power  but  two 
years. 

Territorial  auditors  ver>'  naturally  complained  that  counties 
were  slow  in  responding  to  the  officials  of  the  Territory.     The 
only  source  of  revenue,  to  speak  of,  was  the  poll  tax.     In  the 
years  1856,  1857,  and  1858  delinquent  taxes  swelled  to  $27,298. 
The  legislature  of  1858,  succeeding  the  Bogus  Legislature,  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  the  territorial  tax,  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
new  tax  should  be  appropriated  towards  paying  the  old  debts 
of  the  Territory.    The  auditor  recommended  the  collection  of  the 
old  taxes,  however,  that  they  might  be  applied  on  new  debts. 
When  the  1860  legislature  convened  in  January  of  that  year, 
only  11  out  of  30  counties  had  reported  their  1859  assessment, 
hence  the  auditor  was  unable  to  report  the  taxable  property  of 
the  Territory"  to  the  legi.^lature.    He  says,  after  speaking  of  this 
fact:  ** Neither  can  I  report  to  you  anything  like  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  probable   expenses  of  the  territorial   government 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  you  are  well  aware  this  will  much  de- 


^  Herald  of  Freedom,  June  20,  1857. 
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pend  upon  your  legislation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  foreseen  or 
estimated  by  the  auditor/** 

The  free-state  men  never  paid  a  cent  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
Bogus  Legislature.**  It  remained  charged  against  the  respective 
counties,  constantly  accumulating  by  interest,  until  1867,  when 
the  State  Legislature  canceled  it.  The  counties  were  very  slow 
about  paying  their  regukrly  levied  taxes,  and  used  the  expe- 
dient of  returning  a  delinquent  list  from  year  to  year  with  their 
territorial  taxes,  thus  throwing  their  deficits  onto  the  territorial 
treasury. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  sources  of  territorial  rev- 
enue were  extremely  precarious.  The  operations  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  however,  were  merely  of  a  temporary  and 
tentative  character,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  seriously 
crippled.  Constitution  making  was  the  chief  activity  and  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  was  the  one  goal.  The  question  of  per- 
manent improvements  was  postponed  till  after  the  acquisition 
of  statehood.  Even  the  $25,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  erection  of  a  capitol  was  squandered,  leaving  nothing  to 
show  for  it  but  a  stone  foimdation  in  the  little  country  village 
of  Lecompton. 

An  examination  of  the  territorial  budget  shows  that  the  four 
chief  objects  of  expenditure  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
were:  (1)  Investigation  of  election  frauds;  (2)  Holding  consti- 
tutional conventions;  (3)  Territorial  roads;  (4)  Legislative  ex- 
penses. Revenue  was  far  too  small  to  meet  the  warrants  drawn 
on  the  treasury.  By  the  auditor's  reports,  we  see  the  situation 
ivas  as  follows: 

Tkab 

1855 

1856 

1857  

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

$34,617  68   $135,470  16 
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Warbants 

$398  00 

$1,811  88 

3,170  60 

3,383  09 

13,287  55 

681  12 

4,502  93 

25,544  06 

62,409  26 

3,197  53 

41,234  14 

10,467  88 

*  Council  Journal,  K.  T.,  1860.  p.  14. 

*  Holloway,  Hiat.  of  Kansas,  p.  437. 
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These  warrants  were  all  Issued  under  "acts  making  appropri- 
ations," and  henee  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "claims"  which 
fiODstituted  an  enormous  debt  in  themselves,  as  explained  below. 
The  Boating  debt  created  by  these  warrants  proved  very  haraas- 
ing  to  the  Territorj-.  An  unsiieoessful  attempt  was  made  to  un- 
load it  on  Congress,  but  Congress  at  this  time  had  more  serious 
matters  on  hand.  Aft^r  a  few  years'  delay  the  State  govern- 
ment accepted  it  and  issued  bonds  enough  to  fund  it. 

The  matter  of  the  claims  alluded  to  above  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  Territory's  historj-.  They  were  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  border  troubles,  now  so  familiar  to  every  student 
of  those  stirring  times.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Territory  & 
great  many  claims  were  presented  lo  the  letrislature  for  indem- 
nity for  moneys  spent  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
suppressing  rebellion,  furnishing  military  supplies,  and  for  loss 
of  property  by  depredations.'"  Provision  was  made  for  fully 
and  correctly  ascertaining  these  losses.  So  complete  was  the  i 
inveatigatioD,  and  so  fully  did  it  reveal  the  fearful  character  ol  1 
the  troubles  endured  by  the  settlers  during  two  of  their  storm- 
iest years,  that  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  was  published  by 
order  of  Congress,  making  two  large  volumes,  of  892  pages  each. 

The  territorial  statute  of  1859,  covering  these  claims  was  am- 
biguous, implying  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  Congress,  but 
stating  that  the  auditor  was  to  issue  his  warrant  on  the  treas- 
urer for  each  claim  allowed  by  the  Claims  Commission.'^  The 
auditor  accordingly  drew  warrants  for  $380,774.13.  The  tresB-J 
nrer  issued  territorial  bonds  on  the  face  of  these  warrants  tO'l 
the  amoimt  of  $95,700,  the  law  limiting  the  fimded  debt  to 
$100,000.  The  last  territorial  legislature  took  up  the  matter, 
and  enthusiastically  voted  .to  repudiate  the  whole  debt,  both  war- 
rants and  bonds.  And  almost  in  the  nest  breath,  both  Houses, 
in  a  concurrent  resolution,  voted  to  memorialize  Congress  for 
a  grant  on  these  same  claims,  either  of  500,000  acres  o£  land, 
or  $500,000  in  money.  To  settle  the  fate  of  these  claims,  so  far 
as  their  payment  by  Kansas  was  concerned,  the  incoming  State 
legislature  promptly  made  their  repudition  definite  and  abao- 
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lute."    Congress  ignored  the  subject  entirely,  and  so  the  holders 
of  the  claims  were  doomed  to  complete  disappointment. 

The  history  of  the  four  constitutions  before  the  people  of  the 
Territory  is  worthy  of  note,  constituting  as  they  did  the  one 
great  issue  of  territorial  politics.  Their  history  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

(1)  The  Topeka  Constitution,  adopted  December  15,  1855, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  The  pro-slavery  men  did  not 
vote,  and  Congress  rejected  this  constitution. 

(2)  Lecompton  Constitution,  rejected  (second  time)  January 
4,  1858,  on  a  full  vote. 

(3)  The  Leaven'worth  Constitution  died  before  the  legislature, 
1858. 

(4)  Wyandotte  Constitution,  adopted  July  29,  1859,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union  under  this 
constitution,  January  29,  1861. 

The  State  paid  the  heavy  expenses  connected  with  the  con- 
ventions framing  the  unsuccessful  Lecompton  and  Leavenworth 
constitutions,  and  the  successful  Wyandotte  constitution,  but 
the  Topeka  convention  was  looked  upon  as  an  extra-l^al  affair. 
Its  story  is  a  very  brief  one.  The  Bogus  Legislature  had  been 
ignored  by  the  free-state  men,  who  determined  to  forestall 
further  usurpations  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  securing  its 
acceptance  by  Congress.  Accordingly  a  delegate  convention  wag 
held  at  Topeka  in  the  latter  part  of  1855,  in  which  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed  with  certain  powers  of  a  provisional 
government,  looking  forward  to  the  formation  of  a  State  con- 
stitution and  government.  According  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  chosen  later  on,  this  executive  committee 
conducted  its  business  in  a  prudent,  judicious,  economical,  and 
masterly  manner.^*  With  that  miscalculating  optimism  which 
marked  so  much  of  the  subsequent  political  career  of  their  suc- 
cessors, these  men  issued  scrip  to  meet  their  expenses.  They  re- 
ceived it  themselves  as  pay  for  their  services,  as  did  likewise  the 
members  of  the  Topeka  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
soon  afterwards.    The  people  also  received  the  scrip  at  its  full 


**Xaiof  of  Kaiuas,  1861,  ch.  5. 

"Prootj,  Topeka  ConsUfufional  Scrip.     Pamphlet,  Topeka,  1887. 
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valuation.  'J'hoijsandK  of  dollars  of  it  were  cashed  at  par  by 
fri^mds  of  Kansas — the  East.  The  Topeka  constitution  was 
Hilo]}U*A  by  a  i«rfre  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but  the  pro- 
«lav<M'y  i'Unut'ui  took  no  part  in  the  election.  The  free-state 
men  thoii^^ht  their  oause  was  won.  A  governor  and  legislature 
were  sor»n  ehrjwen,  and  three  short  sessions  of  the  legislature  held 
under  Uw.  Topeka  eonstitution.  But  federal  troops  dispersed 
the  «ss<*inbly,  the  govtM'nor  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  (yongri'ss,  aft<»r  long  deliberation,  rejected  this  constitution. 
'AjhI  thus  this  hon<*st  efiort  at  **squatter  sovereignty"  was  ef- 
fectually stifled.  Some  $25,000  in  scrip  had  been  issued  by  the 
Executive  (Jouuiiitte(»  and  the  Topeka  government  together,  and 
an  ac't  thoughtfully  passed  providing  that  the  State  should 
redeem  this  scrip.  Hut  statehood  failed  to  come  just  when  ex- 
pected. The  holders  of  the  scrip  waited  until  admission  as  a 
State,  and  long  y(»ars  afterwards,  for  some  action  to  be  taken 
in  the  nuitter,  resting  .satisfied  as  to  the  justice  of  their  claims. 
An  unsucc(»ssful  elTort  was  made  in  1883  to  secure  redemption 
by  the  Stat(»,  and  again  four  years  later,  but  with  no  better 
rcHults.  Holders  of  the  scrip  had  become  too  few  and  feeble. 
In  the  early  days  of  statehcK)d,  the  State  had  been  too  poor  to 
pay  the«e  claims;  when  it  became  rich  enough,  it  had  no  desire 
to  pay  tliem. 

Railroads. — The  railroads  of  Kansas  have  played  too  import- 
ant a  xri\\>  in  Ium*  d(»velopment  and  financial  history  to  be  neg- 
Uvteil  in  a  iliscussion  of  this  kind.  For  the  question  of  grant- 
ing subsidies  to  tlu^e  roads  has  continued  a  live  issue  up  to  the 
pn^sent  time. 

At  tlu»  vt^ry  tirst  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  in  1855, 
tht»n»  wtM>»  Incorporated  tiye  railroad  companies,  a  large  number 
tvrtainly  ft>r  S,(HH>  piH>ple.  The  zeal  of  the  incori>orators,  how- 
ever, was  not  s<>  nuich  for  constructing  roads  as  for  securing 
valuable  tt^rritorial  fntncliist^.  as  was  evidenceii  by  their  subse- 
tjuent  ctHiduct.  In  the  cas<»s  of  some  of  these  roads,  the  Leaven- 
worth, Tawuiv  auil  W^^teru.  for  example,  county  courts  were 
nuthorirtnl  to  suKscribe  for  stock  and  issue  county  bonds  inpay- 
ment thenM»t*/*    The  sentiment  of  the  pci^ple  was  voiced  by  the 

M|?r«tiilM  %*f  K-  r   RW.  ch.  $«•  »eo    15. 
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Leavenworth  Journal  of  this  time,  speaking  of  a  prospective 
road.  **If  the  road  is  to  be  built  at  all,"  says  the  Journal, 
"the  brunt  must  be  borne  by  I^avenworth.  Unless  our  re- 
ported wealth  is  fictitious  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  ability 
to  do  all  that  will  be  required  of  us  to  secure  this  road.'*^*^ 

But  no  railroad  was  built  till  after  the  territorial  period.  All 
grants  of  franchises,  etc.,  of  course,  held  over  under  the  State 
laws. 

Banking, — Territorial  banking  remained  also  undeveloped,  al- 
though the  legislature  of  1857  incorporated  a  giant  bank  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $800,000,  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silver.  Authority  was  also  granted  to  establish  five 
branch  banks,  each  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  Avith  the 
same  powers  as  the  main  bank.  Each  was  to  issue  paper  to  the 
limit  of  $3  in  paper  for  every  $1  of  specie  on  hand.  This  sys- 
tem of  course  was  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  need  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  was  never  carried  out  as  planned.^® 


**  Lrairnicorlh   Journal,  Aug.   26,   1858. 

^*  Laic 8  of  Kana.  Terr.  1857,  Second  Session,  p.  103. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  January  29,  1861,  undec 
the  so-called  Wyandotte  constitution.  A  study  of  the  genesis 
of  this  constitution  shows  that  its  framers  based  the  financial 
provisions  in  it  on  the  Ohio  constitution  of  1851,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  on  the  Wisconsin  constitution  of  1848.  The  section  ccm- 
ceming  lotteries  in  the  Ohio  constitution  is  borrowed  in  the 
Kansas  document. 

To  this  constitution,  as  it  went  before  Congress,  was  prefixed 
an  ** Ordinance''  and  subjoined  a  set  of  ** Resolutions.''  The 
constitution  was  sandwiched  between  these  two  statements  for 
forcing  them,  apparently,  on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
giving  them  more  weight  before  that  body.  In  the  Ordinance, 
which  is  an  interesting  set  of  statements,  Kansas  promised  for- 
ever to  forego  the  right  to  tax  the  government  lands  in  the  state 
if  the  Government  would,  in  turn,  meet  the  following  modest 
conditions : 

(1)  Grant  to  the  State  for  her  common  schools,  (a)  sections 
16  and  36  in  each  towTiship  (of  36  sections) ;  (b)  500,000  acres 
of  land  as  per  act  of  Congress  September  4,  1841;  (c)  and  5 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  of  the  State. 

(2)  Grant  to  the  State,  as  University  lands,  72  sections. 

(3)  Grant  to  the  State  for  public  buildings,  36  sections. 

(4)  Grant  to  the  State  for  benevolent  institutions,  72  sec- 
tions. 

(5)  Grant  to  the  State  for  works  of  public  improvement  12 
salt  springs  with  72  sections  of  land. 

These  propositions  were  laid  down  as  conditions  for  the  gen- 
eral government  to  accept,  although  it  certainly  did  not  faU 
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within  the  province  of  the  young  candidate  for  statehood  to 
impose  any  conditions  whatever  upon  Congress. 

Aft^r  the  concluding  section  of  the  constitution  some  more 
wants  were  made  known,  but  not  in  the  lofty  tone  of  conditions 
ss  stated  in  the  Ordinance  preceding.  This  time  they  were 
humbly  stated  as  requests  under  the  caption  of  ** Resolutions.'' 
Under  these  Resolutions  Congress  was  requested: 

(1)  To  grant  to  the  State  4,500,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements. 

(2)  To  appropriate  50,000  acres  of  land  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Kansas  river  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Riley.  (This  is  an 
interesting  request,  seeing  that  Fort  Riley  is  140  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  years  there  has  been  a  dam  across 
this  stream  at  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  its  mouth.) 

(3)  To  grant  all  swamp  lands  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools. 

(4)  To  appropriate  $500,000,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  500,000  acres 
of  land,  for  the  payment  of  territorial  claims  (Acts  of  1859). 

(5)  To  assume  the  territorial  debt. 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Congress  coolly  ignored  both  the  Or- 
dinance and  Resolutions,  and  in  turn,  offered  certain  proposi- 
tions to  the  people  of  Kansas.^  These  propositions,  however, 
covered  in  part  the  points  adduced  in  the  Ordinance,  and  were 
all  accepted  by  the  Kansas  legislature.^  These  grants,  while  not 
80  munificent  as  those  received  by  some  neighboring  States,  were 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Kansas.  They 
were: 

(1)  For  common  schools,  sections  16  and  36  in  each  town- 
ship. 

(2)  For  a  State  University,  72  sections. 

(3)  For  public  buildings,  10  sections. 

(4)  Twelve  Salt  Springs,  for  use  as  the  Legislature  might 

see  fit. 

(5)  Five  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  for  making 


^  CongreM,  Act  ot  Admission.     See  Genl.  Stat.  Kana.  1901.    p.  1,  ff.,  for  Organic 
Act,  Kansas  Constitution,  Ordinance,  Resolutions,  etc.,  etc. 
*  Joint  Besolntlon.     Latra  of  Kana.  ISSB.     Jan.  20. 
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public  roads  and  internal  improvements,  or  for  other  purposes^ 
as  the  Legislature  might  direct. 

These  \:;\1lis  were  all  applied  as  foundations  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Stat^,  except  the  small  grant  for  public 
buildings,  which  w^as  used  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  capitol. 
And,  it  should  be  added,  the  500,000  acres,  under  the  Congres- 
sional gi-ant  of  1841,  was  also  placed — for  a  while — to  the  credit 
of  the  schools. 

The  foregoing  i)rovisions  of  Congress  were  merely  incidental 
to  the  Stat^  constitution.  To  the  constitution  itself  Ave  must 
look  for  all  those  definite,  rigid  provisions  which  govern  sub- 
secpient  legislation  on  financial  subjects.  These  provisions  stand 
as  an  almost  impassable  barrier  today  in  the  way  of  any  change, 
whether  good  or  bad.  The  financial  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  classified  under  these  headings:  (1)  revenue;  (2) 
debt;  (8)  treasury;  (4)  school  funds;  (5)  internal  improve- 
ment; (6)  lottery:  (7)  banking:  and  (8)  miscellany. 

(1)  KcvtHuc, — Bills  for  raising  revenue  may  originate  in 
either  house,  but  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  tlie  other.' 
** Finance  and  Taxation*'  are  treated  together  as  one  subject,, 
for  the  State  income  contem])lated  by  the  constitution  Is  pri- 
marily a  direct,  general  property  tax.  Uniformity  is  the  key 
note  in  the  rule  of  taxation  and  exempticm  which  states,  ''The 
legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  '^qiial  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation:  but  all  property  used  exclusively  for  State, 
coiuity,  municipal,  literaiy,  educational,  scientific,  religious, 
benevolent  and  charitable  purposes,  and  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  $200  for  each  family,  shall  be  exempted 
from  taxation.''*  A  uniform  and  an  equal  rate  of  assessment 
meant  one  and  the  same  thing  Avhen  this  provision  was  inserted 
in  the  constitution,  but  subsecpient  changes  in  the  character  of 
taxable  propei'ty  made  a  uniform  assessment  an  unrqual  one, 
as  will  be  sliown  in  a  later  chapter.  It  proved  a  case  of  equal 
treatment  of  une(iuals.  Banks  were  the  only  corporations 
thought  Avorthy  of  esi)ecial  mention  under  the  tax  provisions  of 
the  constituti(m.     These  were  treated  as  follows."*     **The  legis- 


»  Constilulion  of  Kama8.     Art.  2,  Sec.   12. 
*  Art.  11.  Soo.  1. 
•Art.  11,  Sec.  2. 
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lature  shall  provide  for  taxing  the  notes  and  bills  discounted 
or  purchased,  moneys  loaned,  and  other  property,  effects  or 
dues  of  every  description  (without  deduction)  of  all  banks  now 
existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  and  of  all  bankers;  so  that 
all  property  employed  in  banking  shall  always  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation  equal  to  that  imposed  upon  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals/' We  see  in  this  provision  some  lingering  appre- 
hensions of  unknown  dangers  of  a  great  moneyed  monopoly 
dating  back  to  those  historical  experiences  of  our  own  and  other 
countries  with  monev-issuin<j:  institutions. 

The  rule  governing  the  time  for  which  appropriations  shall 
be  made  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Federal  constitution.  *'The 
legislature  shall  provide  at  each  regular  session,  for  raising 
revenue  suflficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State 
for  two  yeai^.  No  tax  shall  be  levied  except  in  pursuance  of 
a  law,  which  shall  distinctly  state  the  object  of  the  same,  to 
which  object  only  such  tax  shall  be  applied.  *  *  *  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.''" 

(2)  Debt. — Bankruptcy  and  debt  repudiation  in  the  eastern 
States  had  given  sufficient  warning  to  the  framers  of  the  Kansas 
constitution.  Accordingly  we  find  certain  limits  laid  down  for 
the  State  debt.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  extraordinary 
expenses  and  making  public  improvements,  the  State  may  con- 
tract a  debt  of  $1,000,000.  Adequate  provision  must  be  made 
at  the  time  the  debt  is  contracted  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  w^hen  due.  No  debt  of  over  $1,000,000  may  be 
contracted  without  first  submitting  the  question  to  a  popular 
vote  at  a  general  election  and  securing  a  majority  in  its  favor. 

It  is  further  provided  in  another  section,^  that  the  State  may 
borrow  money  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  de- 
fend the  State  in  time  of  war,  but  the  money  thus  raised  shall 
be  applied  exclusively  to  the  object  for  which  the  loan  was 
authorized,  or  to  the  repa>nnent  of  the  debt  thereby  created. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  may  in  time  of  war  contract  a 
debt  beyond  the  million-dollar  limit  without  submitting  it  to  a 
popular  vote. 


•Art.  11.  Sec.  3,  *;  Art.  2,  Sec.  24. 
•Art.   11,  Sec.  5,  6,  7. 
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(3)  Treasury. — Only  two  provisions  pertain  to  the  treasury 
administration.     No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treaBory 

except  in  pursuance  of  a  specific  appropriation,  and  an  accurate, 
detailed  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  shall  be  published  as  prescribed  by  law.' 

(4)  School  Fvnds. — Considerable  attention  is  paid  in  the 
constitution  to  these  funds,  provisions  being  made  both  for 
funds  of  the  University  and  of  the  common  schools.  Their 
sources  as  well  as  their  management  are  covered  by  general  reg- 
ulations. Regarding  the  sources,  the  constitution  says,  "the 
proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the 
500,000  acres  of  laud  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act 
of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  of  the  union,  approved  September  4,  1841,  and  all 
estates  of  persons  dj-ing  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  per  cent 
as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  of  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  State, 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  per- 
petual school  fund,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  in- 
terest of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such 
other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide  by  tax  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  commim 
schools."*  Provision  is  also  made  for  augmenting  the  annual 
common  school  funds  of  the  municipalities  by  this  inclusive  sec- 
tion :'  "All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  the  clear  proceeds  of 
estrays,  ownership  of  which  shall  vest  in  the  taker-up;  and 
the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  law,  shall  be 
exclusively  applied,  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money 
ia  paid  or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools," 

Ail  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  university  lands,  and  aH 
other  grants  or  bequests,  either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals, 
for  the  university,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called 
the  university  fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  State  University."' 


I 


I 
I 


"Art.  6,  Sec.  7. 
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For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  of 
the  State,  a  board  of  commissioners  is  created,  consisting  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  attorney  general.^^  The  income  of  these  funds  is  to  be 
disbursed  annually  to  the  several  school  districts  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years),  and  where 
school  is  held  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.^* 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  weighed  the  proposition  of 
making  the  school  lands  a  part  of  the  permanent  patrimony  of 
the  State.  The  following  flexible  proposition  was,  however, 
adopted:  **The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale 
shall  be  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election ; 
but.  subject  to  a  revaluation  every  five  years,  they  may  be  leased 
for  any  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  25,  at  a  rate  established 
by  law."^** 

Concerning  ecclesiastical  management  of  public  school  moneys, 
it  is.  provided  that  **no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control 
any  part  of  the  common  school  or  university  funds  of  the 
State."" 

(5)  Internal  Improvement, — The  statement  on  this  subject 
is  brief  and  concise.**^  The  **  State  shall  never  be  a  party  in  car- 
rying on  any  works  of  internal  improvement.'' 

(6)  Lotteries. — **  Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are 
forever  prohibited."*"  Thus  this  revenue  scheme  was  peremp- 
torily thrust  aside,  the  social  considerations  involved  being  held 
paramount  to  its  possible  fiscal  advantages. 

(7)  Banking, — ^Many  constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject 
of  banking  clearly  pertain  only  to  banks  of  issue,  and  hence  were 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  United  States  National  Bank  acts  of 
1863  and  1864.  These  are  therefore  omitted  here.  Other  sec- 
tions are  not  so  clear,  as,  for  instance,  the  following:*^  "No  bank 
shall  be  established  otherwise  than  under  a  general  banking 
law.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  banking  in- 
stitution. No  banking  law  shall  be  in  force  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  at  some 


"  Art.  e,  Sec.  9.  »  Art.  11,  Sec.  8. 

"Art.  e,  Sec  4.  >«Art.   15,   Sec.  8. 

«Art.  6.  Sec.  5.  "Art.  13,  Sec.  1,  5,  8. 
••Art.  6,  Sec.  8. 
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general  election,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast. ' ' 

The  courts  settled  the  question  of  the  intei-pretation  of  these 
sections  a  few  years  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  held  that  this  entire  article  on  banking  applied  only  to 
banks  of  issues,  and  did  not  prohibit  the  legislature  from  creat- 
ing banks  of  deposit  and  discount.** 

(8)  Miscellany. — The  only  limitations  concerning  municipal 
taxation  are  found  in  this  elastic  section:  ** Provision  shall  be 
made  by  general  law  for  the  organization  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages:  and  their  powere  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  shall  be  so 
restricted  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power."*®  Thus  we 
see  the  municipalities  have  no  specific  constitutional  limits  set 
to  their  indebtedness,  whereas  the  State  is  limited  to  $1,000,000, 
practically. 

Public  printing,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  State 
budget,  is  regulated  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  declaring 
it  shall  be  done  at  the  capital  by  a  State  printer  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  joint  session.-^  This  remains,  therefore,  one  of 
the  choicest  bits  of  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Under  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  constitution,  wc 
find  one  section  vesting  the  legislature  with  anomalous  judicial 
and  administrative  powers  over  the  salaries  of  certain  officers. 
**The  legislature,"  says  this  section,  **may  reduce  the  salaries 
of  officers  who  shall  neglect  the  performance  of  any  legal  duty.'"* 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
pertaining  specifically  or  generally  to  financial  matters.  Legis- 
lation has  for  the  most  part  conformed  to  these  regulations,  but 
not  always.  The  most  violent  departures  have  come  before  the 
courts  for  correction,  but  many  minor  irregularities  have  never 
been  subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  development  of  Kansas  finances 
under  this  constitution,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the  following 
pages.  ' 


"  20  Kans.,  440.  »  Art.   15,   S€C.  4. 

"Art.  12,  Sec.  5.  «  Art.  15,  Sec.  7. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NINE    YEARS   OP   CREDIT   FINANCIERING,    1861-1869 

While  Secretary  Chase  was  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
federal  finances  just  before  the  impending  crisis  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  the  young  conunonwealth  of  Kansas  was  beginning 
to  face  serious  financial  questions  of  her  own.  Hardships  were 
doubly  great,  because  it  was  a  period  of  beginnings  as  well  as 
a  period  of  war.  The  late  territory  had  bequeathed  nothing 
to  the  young  State,  except  a  heritage  of  debt.  There  was  no 
building  for  the  State  legislature  to  meet  in;  no  charitable  in* 
stitutions  for  defective  and  dependent;  no  penitentiary  for 
the  violators  of  the  law.  All  these  were  to  be  provided  at  once. 
Aid  was  pressingly  needed  by  the  general  government  in  rais- 
ing troops  and  making  other  military  preparations,  and  in  this 
extremity  a  direct  tax  of  over  $70,000  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  State.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  outgoing  territorial 
government  had  ''signalized  its  dissolution  by  stamping  upon 
its  credit  the  ineffaceable  stigma  of  repudiation,  thus  leaving 
the  new  State  without  funds  for  the  payment  of  current  ex- 
penses, and  also  excluded  from  those  money  markets  which  are 
the  ordinary  resources  [sic]  of  needy  governments."^ 

Tax  Laws. — The  tax  laws  of  this  period  continued  that  pro- 
cess of  alteration  and  mending  which  was  begun  early  in  terri- 
torial days.  Change  followed  change  too  rapidly  for  any  meas- 
ure to  be  thoroughly  tested,  or  for  oflScers  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  second  governor  claimed  that  on 
the  subject  of  taxation  he  had  neither  statistics  nor  facts.' 


1  First  Auditor*n  Report.  1861.     Kan8.  Doc,  1861. 
*In<mifural  Mes§age  of  Gov.  Oameif,  1868. 
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We  will  examine  brleSy  the  nature  of  the  tax  laws  of  this 
period  before  proeeeding  with  the  discuasion  of  the  State  in- 
come. 

The  subject  of  exemptions  was  one  that  underwent  the  fewest 
changes  at  this  time.  Legislators  were  satisfied  to  leave  the 
amount  exempt  from  taxation  at  $200  of  personalty  for  each 
family  and  those  other  classes  of  property  of  a  public  nature 
Bpecifieally  mentioned  in  the  constitution.  The  true  value  in 
money  was  designated  as  the  legal  rule  for  valuing  all  property. 
Merehante  and  manufacturers  were  to  be  taxed  on  the  average 
value  of  their  stock  on  band  during  the  preceding  year.  Banb 
and  banters  were  to  be  taxed  once  at  the  bank  for  all  the  stock 
of  the  bank.  "Railways  and  other  corporations"  formed  an 
independent  c^teK"D'  of  property  and  vtere  to  make  swom 
returns  of  tangible  property  to  the  various  county  clerks,  and 
on  this  self- assessment  were  to  be  taxed.  Real  estate  accord- 
ing to  the  1863  law,  was  to  be  assessed  every  three  years.  Thie 
was  changed  three  years  later  to  a  yearly  assessment.  County 
and  state  boards  of  equalization  were  made  a  part  of  the  sya- 
tem.  Attempt  was  made  to  reach  all  personal  property  by 
having  returns  made  as  stated  by  the  owner,  supplemented 
with  a  double  oath — that  of  the  owner  and  that  of  the  assessor. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  all  forms  of  lying  and  col- 
lusion. A  satisfactory  rule  for  the  levy  of  taxes  was  adopted 
which  provided  that  the  levy  should  he  made  by  a  board  of 
county  commissioners  for  the  county,  by  the  mayor  and  council 
for  cities,  and  by  a  school  board  for  school  districts.  Both  land 
and  personal  property  were  to  be  sold  for  impaid  taxes,  under 
certain  conditions.  The  provisions  for  redemption  of  lands 
thus  sold  were  subjects  of  much  controversy.  The  time  limit 
for  redemption  was  left  at  three  years,  but  the  per  cent,  to  be 
added  to  the  sale-price,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  was  hard  to 
settle  satisfactorily.  Too  large  a  per  cent,  bore  heavily  on 
the  debtor  whose  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  at  a  tax 
sale.  And  too  low  a  per  cent,  caused  carelessness  and  neg- 
ligence on  the  delinquent's  part,  a  very  disastrous  thing  to  the 
local  revenues.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  was  thought  a  proper 
penalty   for  several    years,   but    results    were    disappointing. 
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Plenty  of  cheap  land  favored  mobility  of  farmers.  In  1869 
this  penalty  was  raised  to  50  per  cent.^ 

The  amount  of  tinkering  with  the  tax  laws  shows  they  were  a 
misfit  in  many  ways.  The  situation  was  well  summed  up  by 
Governor  Carney  in  his  message  of  1864,  when  he  wrote,  **I 
declare  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  that  the  first  tax  system 
adopted  by  each  western  State,  and  by  the  cities  in 
each  western  state,  was  bad — so  bad  that  its  very  abuses 
compelled  an  entire  reform.  *  *  ♦  Now,  if  we  were 
to  act  in  our  representative  capacity  as  individuals  do  who 
adapt  themselves  practically  to  new  circumstances,  we  would, 
instead  of  remembering  the  ways  and  customs  of  our  old  homes, 
thrown  by  as  cast-off  clothes,  examine  the  best  ways  of  taxa- 
tion, and  adopt  one  equal  to  the  best.  This  is  the  course  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  as  being  alike  practical  and  wise.  Let  all  pro- 
tected by  the  State  share  equally  its  burdens  in  proportion  to 
their  property.'' 

Income. — Having  taken  this  brief  survey  of  the  tax  laws  of 
this  period,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  State  in- 
come, depending  as  it  did  on  the  successful  working  of  these 
laws.  The  needs  of  the  State,  however,  being  unusually  great, 
and  the  tax  system  being  rather  a  tentative  scheme  than  a  suc- 
cessful system,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  bulk  of  state  rev- 
enues had  to  come  from  other  sources  than  taxation,  i.  e.,  loans. 

The  State  tax  levy  during  this  period  was  higher  than  was  ever 
reached  afterwards.  But  collections  were  slow.  The  legisla- 
ture frequently  extended  the  time  one  year  for  a  county  to  col- 
lect its  taxes.  This  was  done  in  1861  in  the  case  of  Leaven- 
worth, Breckenridge,  Lykins  and  other  counties.  Whenever 
counties  made  a  mistake  and  returned  erroneous  or  double-as- 
sessments, this  was  subtracted  from  their  apportionment,  or 
else  charged  against  the  State  as  a  debt  to  the  counties.  This 
threw  the  loss  on  the  State  and  oflf  the  county  where  it  belonged. 
The  amount  of  these  taxes  which  the  State  was  thus  called  on  to 
refund  to  the  counties  was  an  important  item  and  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  deranging  the  State's  finances. 


'8e«  SetHon  La¥S$,  1S69;  alto  0ml.  Btatutet,  1808,  cb.  107;  Be»9ion  Law9, 
ItM^  cb.  118 ;  1863,  ch.  60. 
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The  treasurers'  reports  of    this  period  exhibit  the  amoimt 
and  high  rates  of  the  State  levy,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 
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III  addition  to  the  firat  year's  levy  of  four  mills,  a  poll  tax 
of  fifty  eenta  was  levied  upon  every  white  male  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  50  years. 

This  income  from  taxation  was  inadequate  to  meet  current 
expenses,  not  to  speak  of  the  extraordinarj-  expenses  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  military  expenses  in  eonneetion  with  the 
war.  Hence  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  State's  credit  could  command.  Since 
part  of  these  bonds  were  for  military  purposes— "to  repel  in- 
vasion, suppres-s  insurrection  and  defend  the  State'"  in  the 
language  of  the  Act,  the  million-dollar  limit  was  not  observed. 
Several  diflferent  bond  issues  were  made,  for  the  various  pur- 
poses before  mentioned,  aggregating  $1,373,27.5.  and  bearing 
interest  at  rates  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  A  few  were  sold  in  the 
local  home  market  in  sioail  blocks  at  par,  but  far  the  greater 
portion  were  disposed  of  in  New  York  in  large  amounts  and 
at  heavy  discounts. 

Later  bond  issues  sink  into  insi^ificance  when  compared 
with  this  period  nf  nine  years.  During  the  next  thirty  years, 
the  entire  amount  of  bonds  issued  on  new  debts  was  almiet  ex- 
actly one  twenty-eighth  of  the  issue  of  these  nine  years.  For, 
up  to  the  year  1900,  omitting  the  refunding  of  these  early  bonds, 
only  $49,000  of  bonds  were  issued.  Hence  it  is  that  this  period 
stands  out  so  strikingly  as  one  of  credit  financiering. 

The  particulais  of  sale,  rates  of  interest,  etc.,  of  these  bonds 
will  be  readily  seen  by  a  glane*  at  the  following  table: 
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BoKD  Statkmknt,  1861-1 
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The  first  bond  issue,  that  of  $150,000,  was  an  unfortunate  one 
in  many  respects.  It  was  for  current  expenses  which  should 
have  been  met  by  taxation.  The  negotiation  of  theee  bonds  in- 
volved some  irregularities  which  led  to  tiie  impeachment  of  the- 
governor,  auditor  and  secretary  of  state.  The  law  contem- 
plated the  sale  of  these  bonds  at  70  cents  on  the  dollar  and  au- 
thorized the  three  men  named  above  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
the  sale.  An  agent  was  employed  under  contract  to  sell  t^e 
bonds  and  retam  to  the  State  60  per  cent,  of  their  face  value, 
any  surplus  thereover  to  go  to  the  agent  as  a  conuniasicm.  This 
was  thought  a  fair  price  by  many,  while  others  considered  50 
per  cent,  a  good  price  for  Kansas  bonds.*  The  bcHid  agent, 
however,  found  a  good  market  in  New  York  and  sold  a  large 
part  of  the  bonds  at  85  per  cent,  bnt  only  60  per  cent,  waa 
tnmed  into  the  State  treasury.  The  cry  of  fraud  was  raised. 
An  impeachment  of  the  governor,  auditor  and  secretary  of  the 
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state  followed,  in  whieh  the  auditor  and  secretary   ' 
vieted  and  removed  from  office,  but  the  governor,  Charles  Rob- 
inson, was  enthusiastically  acquitted. 

The  territorial  debt  was  funded  by  issuing  bonds  of  $100 
each,  putting  a  few  on  the  market  each  year  as  territorial  war- 
rants came  in. 

Errors  ou  the  part  of  counties  remitting  their  share  of  State 
taxes  were  successfully  shifted  to  the  public  treasury,  and  this 
increased  the  bonded  debt  by  about  $40,000,  when  it  came  to 
refunding  these  taxes. 

Of  the  bonds  issued  in  1867,  the  penitentiary  and  the  eapitol 
bonds  were  the  principal  ones,  being  30-year.  7  per  cent,  bonds, 
■with  a  total  face  value  of  $200,000.  The  State  realized  $178,- 
842  in  cash  from  their  sale.  That  is,  the  loss  in  discount  to 
the  State  was  $21,158.  The  interest  paid  ou  these  was,  in  ail, 
$420,000,  or  over  twice  their  face  value.  Adding  this  to  the 
discount,  we  have  the  State,  for  the  immediate  use  of  $200,000. 
paying  in  the  end,  $441,158. 

But  a  heavier  burden  was  thrown  on  the  State  in  her  short- 
terra  loans.  For  instance,  $lil,00(*  of  military  bonds  ivere 
negotiated  and  sold  at  40  per  cent,  the  bonds  bearing  10  per 
cent,  interest  and  running  two  years.  They  were  issued  at  the 
critical  period,  when  the  war  was  unsettling  the  finances  of 
both  State  and  N'ation.  The  State  received  $12,400,  and  re- 
turned $37,200  or  300  per  cent,  as  principal  and  interest.  Thift 
was  a  heav>'  penalty  for  poor  credit. 

High  interest  rates  and  hea\T  discounts  combined  to  make 
the  State's  financial  burdens  especially  heavy  during  this  period 
of  beginnings.  As  we  find  the  highest  State  tax  levy  in  1869 
(10  mills),  so  also  do  we  find  the  per  capita  debt  at  its  max- 
imum at  this  identical  time.  Population  and  debt  gradually 
increased  during  this  period,  causing  fluctuations  as  follows: 


State  Debt  per  Capita.  1861-69 

1861   *l-30 

1862    1-27 

1863   2.14 

1864   3.50 
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1865  3.35 

1866  3.32 

1867  3.44 

1868  3.65 

1869  3.95 

Expenditure. — The  expenditures  of  the  State  its  first  year 
were  limited  to  its  narrowest  and  most  necessary  functions, 
namely,  to  items  of  administration,  the  judiciary,  education, 
legislation,  and  police,  including  defense  and  penal  institutions. 
The  penal  expenses  were  those  incurred  in  keeping  State  prison- 
ers in  county  jails,  pending  the  erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary. 
In  the  succeeding  years,  prior  to  1870,  new  expenditure  ac- 
counts were  added  to  the  budget  in  the  following  order:  1862, 
a  State  Library  and  Public  Charities  first  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  public  funds;  1864,  an  Immigration  Board  is  created, 
looking  to  the  development  of  the  State's  material  resources; 
1867,  an  Agricultural  Society  is  formed  to  further  agriculture 
in  the  State;  1869,  a  Horticultural  Society  is  created,  and  re- 
lief is  granted  to  frontier  settlers. 

As  compared  with  later  years,  the  outlay  for  the  year  1861 
was  extremely  small  and  insignificant.  The  treasurer  did  not 
even  publish  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  his  office,  and 
not  till  1885,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  records 
was  such  a  report  issued.  By  this  we  find  that  warrants  were 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $62,613.33. 

The  principal  items  of  the  debt,  as  we  saw  by  the  bond  issues 
above  were  public  buildings,  $615,500,  and  military  expenses, 
$377,000. 

For  educational  purposes  there  was  a  bond  issue  of  $5,500 
to  help  establish  a  State  Agricultural  College.  But  this  does 
not  indicate  that  the  state  outlay  for  education  was  low,  but 
only  that  this  outlay  was  made  in  some  other  way  than  through 
the  aid  of  bond  issue.  For  example,  the  very  first  legislature 
made  an  annual  assessment  and  levy  of  a  one-mill  tax  on'  the 
property  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.' 
This  was,  in  eflPect,  an  appropriation  for  a  longer  term  than 


*£«wff  of  JOSl,  ch.  76,  Sec  6. 
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the  constitution  contemplated,  bnt  it  went  unchallenged  tati 
several  years.  The  law  was  re-enacted  in  the  General  Statntes 
of  1868,  and  again  in  1876.  but  was  repealed  in  1879.'  The  re- 
peal was  on  constitutional  grounds  and  was  therefore  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

In  the  matter  of  public  buildings  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  State  University  were  the  first  to  claim  the 
State's  attention,  and  in  a  manner  explained  below.  A  penal 
institutiOD  came  in  next  for  the  State's  attention,  and  the  cost 
of  this  was  distributed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  a  bond 
issue.  The  same  policy  was  applied  to  the  later  buildings,  the 
capitol  being  nest  in  order.  Pending  the  erection  of  this 
structure  the  legislature  occupied  rented  quarters  in  the  capital 
city.  Outlay  for  public  charity  work  was  begun  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asj'lum  at  Olathe,  followed  with 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka, 

Fiscal  Administration. — The  public  school  lands  granted  by 
the  federal  government  constituted  a  magnificent  domain.  The 
State  chose  the  policy  of  selling  those  lands  rather  than  rent- 
ing them  on  long-term  leases.  By  this  plan,  it  was  thonght, 
permanent  improvements  would  be  encouraged,  and  a  more 
general  development  of  the  State's  resources  would  follow. 

A  piece  of  costly  folly  was  committed  with  the  500,000-acre 
domain,  granted  by  Congress  londer  the  Act  of  1841.  This 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  Kansas  Constitution  as  part  of  the 
common  school  permanent  fund,  but  was  perverted  to  another 
use  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  After  long  wrangling  in  both 
Houses,  it  was  voted  to  sell  these  lands  and  appropriate  the 
proceeds  to  four  i-ailroad  companies.  Members  of  the  minority 
opposed  the  bill  as  unconstitutional  and  put  through  by  local 
peiBonal  interests.'  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  gave  rise  to  a 
small  railroad  fund  which  was  carried  on  the  treasurer's  books 
for  many  years.  The  amount  due  each  road  was  so  small  that 
it  was  never  called  for  by  some  of  the  roads,  and  was  later  put 
into  the   general   revenue   fund.       Thus   the   proceeds  of  the 

I  *Bma.  Slai.  IBtS,  cb.  92,  8m.  76.  ^m 

I  *«M«te  Jtvmal,  Jan.  20,  leea.     Fnitie  Journal,  Feb.  IT,  1S66.  ^H 
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500,000  acres  were  completely  dissipated,  the  State  realizing  a 
TniTiimnm  of  gain  at  a  maximum  of  cost. 

Foundations  for  higher  education  were  provided  in  the  Act 
of  Admission',  and  hence  there  was  no  period  in  her  statehood 
when  Kansas  did  not  make  this  subject  a  matter  of  attention. 
Denominational  colleges  had  already  made  beginnings,  both  at 
Manhattan,  later  the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  at 
Lawrence,  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  State  University.  The 
State  acquired  both  of  these  small  plants. 

For  a  State  University,  there  was  a  federal  land  grant  of 
46,080  acres.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  gave  the  State  a  bonus 
of  $15,000  to  secure  the  location  of  the  University  there.  This 
was  adequate  to  finance  the  young  institution  a  few  years,  so 
far  as  buildings  and  apparatus  were  concerned,  till  its  needs 
had  expanded. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  founded  at  Emporia  by  the 
naticmal  grant  of  salt  lands,  aggregating  30,380  acres. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  Congress,  1862,  provided  for  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  This  Act  gave  Kansas  90,000  acres  as  a 
foundation  for  her  agricultural  school,  an  endowment  much 
more  valuable  than  that  for  her  University  or  Normal  School. 

Management  of  state  funds  during  this  period  shows  some 
interesting   developments.     The   administration   of  the   school 
funds  was  placed  by  the  constitution  in  the  care  of  a  commis- 
sion of  three  men — ^the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  general.    By  a  law 
of  1861,  they  were  empowered  to  lend  these  funds  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  or  to  citizens  of  Kansas,  on  real  estate  mortgage 
security.     The  custom  became  established,  however,  of  invest- 
ing these  funds  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  and  the  local  divisions. 
Up  to  the  year  1868,  not  one  cent  had  been  levied  and  set 
i^art  for  a  sinking  fund.    Previous  to  1867,  the  general  rev- 
enue and  interest  funds  were  kept  together  under  the  heading 
of  ** revenue,"  and  receipted  for  as  ** State  tax."    In  the  year 
1867,  these  funds  were  separated,  after  a  fashion,  and  entered 
imder  the  two  headings,  revenue  and  sinking  fund.    But  the 
accruing  interest  on  the  bonds  amounted  to  so  much  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  a  sinking  fund.    During  the  fiscal  year  of 
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1869,  for  the  first  time,  the  interest  fiind  and  the  siaking  fund 
were  kept  separate,  and  so  remained.  The  sinking  fund  thia 
year  amounted  to  $29,715.  Of  this  amount,  $26,000  was  bor- 
rowed by  a  joint  resolution,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of 
State  warrants.  The  idea  of  an  inviolable  sinking  fund  de- 
veloped very  slowly.  Thia  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in- 
terest on  bonds  regularly  fell  due  January  1st,  and  State  taxes 
not  till  January  10th,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  make  tem- 
porary loans  im  interest  to  meet  this  accrued  bond  interest,  or 
else  borrow  from  the  available  moneys  in  the  sinking  fund  or 
some  other  fund.  This  ted  to  the  practice  of  transferring  from 
one  fund  to  another  as  emergencies  arose.  The  number  of 
fimds  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year  till  their  unwieldinesB 
compelled  a  reform. 

Appropriations  during  this  period  were  quite  regularly  in 
excess  of  income.  Many  auditor's  warrants  were  presented  to 
the  treasurer  and  stamped  "unpaid  for  want  of  funds."  The 
large  amount  of  State  scrip  thus  made  during  several  succeasive 
years  without  making  adequate  provision  for  its  payment,  de- 
preciated so  much  upon  the  market  as  to  occasion  serious  loss 
to  the  State,  and  to  create  general  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people.'  These  warrants  bore  interest  at  the  rate 
o£  7  per  cent,  from  date  of  presentation  till  final  payment.  How 
general  this  practice  was  of  stamping  warrants  unpaid,  we  know 
by  the  amount  of  interest  paid  yearly  by  the  State  on  t 
This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Interest  paid  on  State  Warrants,  1861-69' 

1861   $2,335  00 

9,031  84 

1863    4,673  87 

1864  4.219  95 

1865   3.204  67 

1866  2,331  19 

1867   2J15  20 
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1868   4,676  80 

1869   9,098  79 

Total $41,687  31 

Besides  this  scrip,  there  was  another  kind  of  floating  debt 
which  might  be  called  ** auditor-made  scrip.*'  The  laws  of 
1868  authorized  the  auditor  to  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness 
to  meet  all  proper  bills,  not  covered  by  legislative  appropria- 
tion. These  acts  of  the  auditor  were  ratified  by  the  legislature, 
and  some  $12,000  thus  issued  during  the  next  two  years. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  this  time  with  the  treasury 
machinery  and  its  general  management.  An  elaborate  act  was 
passed  in  1866  whereby  it  was  purposed  to  keep  securely  in 
special  vaults  and  safes  in  the  Treasury  itself  all  the  public 
money  and  to  separate  it  entirely  from  commercial  use.  For 
the  same  thing  was  happening  to  treasurer  here  as  had  hap- 
pened in  other  States,  namely,  they  had  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  private  use  of  the  public  funds.  If  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  accounts,  multiplied  entries,  numerous  checks 
and  guards,  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  treasury  could 
have  prevented  this  abuse  of  a  public  trust,  this  act  would  have 
succeeded.  Under  it  each  transaction  was  transcribed  at  least 
six  times.  As  often  as  once  a  month  and  without  previous  no- 
tice or  intimation  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary and  auditor,  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  examination 
of  all  vouchers,  books  and  effects  which  belonged  to  the  treasury, 
and  to  compare  the  same  with  the  auditor's  accounts,  that  there 
might  be  no  deficiency.  It  was  furthermore  made  a  high  crime, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  use,  loan  or  deposit 
with  banks  or  individuals  any  portion  of  the  public  moneys 
(except  to  pay  interest  on  State  bonds  when  it  became  due). 

This  act  was  never  carried  out.  It  was  a  practical  impos- 
sibility to  make  the  monthly  examinations  called  for.  Preced- 
ent had  established  the  custom  of  using  a  Topeka  bank  for 
making  collections  and  remittances,  and  this  practice  was  con- 
tmued.  Neither  were  the  public  funds  well  safe-guarded,  as 
later  investigation  showed. 
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where  such  lands  had  not  been  sold  or  otherwise  difiposed  of.' 
This  amounted  to  about  two  and  one-half  million  acres.  Coo- 
gresB  waB  importuned  for  more.  Two  years  later  an  amendatory 
act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  tirst-oiortg'age  bonds, 
and  extending  the  above  grant  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  road."  This  made  the  grant  about  five  miUion  acres.  The 
first-mortgage  bonds  in  favor  of  the  United  States  were  later 
changed  to  seeond -mortgage  bonds.  In  1855  the  territorial  legis- 
lature of  Kansas  had  chartered  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  & 
"Western  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1862  the  State  legislature 
changed  Its  name  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  East- 
em  Division,  and  authorized  it  to  consolidate  with  any  other 
company  or  companies,  organized  or  to  be  oi^anized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory.  Con- 
gress afterwards  chartered  the  Union  Pacific  company.  But  the 
Eastern  Division  remained  a  State  road,  although  Congress  had 
subsidized  it  so  liberally.  It  was  assessed  for  State  taxation.  An 
injunction  was  asked  and  obtained,  restraining  the  coUection 
of  the  tax,  upon  the  groimd  that  the  United  States  held  a 
mortgage  against  the  road,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties,  and  ultimately  to  pay  5  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings 
to  the  United  States,  on  which  grounds,  notwithstanding  it  was 
a  State  corporation  having  federal  aid,  it  claimed  exemption 
from  taxation.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of 
Kansas.  Chief  Justice  Chase  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  Couj 
held:" 

"No  one  questions  that  the  power  to  tax  all  property,  busini 
and  persons,  within  their  i-espcctive  limits,  is  original  in  the 
States,  and  has  never  been  surrendered.  It  cannot  be  so  used,  in- 
deed,  as  to  defeat  or  hinder  the  operations  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  in  general,  in  reference 
to  persons  and  State  corporations  employed  in  government 
service,  that  when  Congress  has  not  interposed  to  protect  their 
property  from  State  taxation,  such  taxation  is 
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the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  and  of  utility  equal 
to  the  demands  which  bid  fair  to  make  Kansas  the  highway  of 
the  continent,  Leavenworth  city  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  Miissouri  valley,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  the  future  capital 
of  the  United  States.*' 

It  is  very  plain,  that  had  the  constitution  not  expressly  for- 
bidden it,  the  State  would  have  been  a  party  in  many  railroad 
enterprises.  Governor  Carney  (1863)  spoke  of  a  *' general  State 
system  of  railroads.*'  Governor  Harvey  (1869)  used  these 
words  in  speaking  of  recommended  legislation:  **You  should 
encourage  in  everj'  judicious  and  proper  manner  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  all  these  roads." 

These  utterances  revealed  the  true  spirit  of  eagerness  among 
the  people  to  vote  subsidies  to  these  roads,  an  eagerness  which 
eould  not  be  held  in  (}heck,  although  the  federal  government 
was  now  granting  these  roads  millions  of  aciies  of  land.  The 
State  perverted  from  its  original  use  the  500,000  acres  of  school 
land  mentioned  above,  and  dribbled  its  proceeds  out  from  year 
to  year  among  the  railroads.  But  the  constitutional  check  was 
sufficient  to  stop  any  further  state  activity  in  this  direction. 
But  a  way  was  found  around  the  constitutional  barrier,  since  the 
people  were  determined  to  have  the  roads,  and  were  satisfied 
that  the  best  policy  was  one  of  direct  aid.  Hence  came  the  law 
of  1865,  authorizing  counties  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  and  issue 
bonds  to  railroad  companies,  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  to  each 
county.  The  law  soon  came  before  the  courts  for  construction. 
Leavenworth  county  had  promptly  voted  aid  to  the  Union  Pacific 
to  the  amount  of  $250,000.  The  first  bonds  falling  due  in  1867, 
payment  was  refused.  The  courts  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
bonds  and  construed  the  law  as  constitutional  and  binding.*^ 

One  important  phase  of  the  question  of  taxation  of  railroads 
was  settled  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  Kansas.^* 
Congress  had,  in  1862,  granted  to  this  road  a  munificent  land 
subsidy.  The  company  was  to  receive  every  alternate  section  of 
land  (odd  numbers))  for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track. 


^  Leavmioorth  county  vs.  Miller,  7  Kaa.,  479.     Btaie  vs.  Ifemaha  county,  7 
X«.,  542. 

**  Report  Texas  Tax  Commisfrion,  1899,  p.  54  acq. 
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the  State  could  not  defeat  or  embarrass.^^  In  this  way  the  rail- 
roads escaped  taxation  on  all  their  congressional  grants  till  sndi 
lands  were  actually  patented.  They  were  not  patented,  there- 
fore much  in  advance  of  their  sale,  and  in  fact  are  not  yet  all 
patented.  Taxes  were  also  escaped  in  unorganized  counties,  and 
this  also  relieved  the  railroads  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxa- 
tion annually  for  many  years. 

Banking, — ^Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1861  for 
the  organization  of  banks  of  issue,  with  a  minimum  capital  of 
$25,000.^®  This  system,  of  course,  did  not  have  time  to  develop 
to  any  great  extent  before  the  National  Banking  system  was  in- 
troduced by  the  federal  government,  driving  out  of  circulaticm 
the  notes  of  State  banks  by  the  10  per  cent.  tax.  Specie  payment 
was  not  successfully  maintained  for  a  single  year  by  the  State 
banks,  for  we  find  an  act  by  the  first  legislature  authorizing  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment.^* 


^^Railioay  company  v,  Presoott,  16  Wallace,  108.    Railway  company  v,  Ma- 
Shane,  22  Wallace,  444. 
"  Lawe  of  1861,  ch.  4. 
»•  Lairs  of  1861,  p.  279. 
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CHAPTER  V 
PROSPERITY  AND  REACTION,  1869-1879 

A  few  general  features  of  this  period  must  be  noted  before 
taking  up  the  discussion  of  its  financial  history  in  detail.  When 
the  readjustment  was  made  after  the  Civil  War,  a  brief  era  of 
prosperity  dawned  for  Kansas.  Plenty  of  money  was  being 
spent, — ^borrowed  money  to  be  sure,  but  the  time  for  repayment 
was  far  in  the  future.  In  the  early  seventies  crops  were  good, 
and  prosperity  in  agriculture  meant  prosperity  for  the  whole 
state.  The  various  state  buildings  were  in  process  of  erection 
and  were  a  source  of  great  local  pride.  Speaking  of  the  new 
State  University  building,  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  $138,500,  the 
governor  proudly  said:  **This  structure  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  college  building  which  has  ever  been  erected  in  our  coun- 
try."^ But  the  rejoicings  of  prosperity  were  soon  turned  into 
the  wailings  of  calamity.  The  year  1874  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  annals  of  Kansas,  being  known  as  the  Grasshopper  year. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  grasshoppers  literally  devastated  the 
fields  of  the  state.  Destitution  was  so  great  that  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  was  called  tp  devise  means  of  relief. 
Authority  was  granted  to  counties  to  issue  relief  bonds,  and  the 
state  issued  bonds  to  purchase  these.  This  was,  of  course,  for 
the  frontier  regions,  where  the  accumulated  wealth  was  very 
meager  indeed.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  able  to  care  for 
itself. 

That  peculiar  social  upheaval  among  the  farmers,  the  Grange 
movement,  gathered  weight  and  strength  with  each  fresh  cause 
of  discontent.  The  dramatic  bribery  case  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator Pomeroy  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1873  was  only 


*Me8moe  cf  Oikv.  Otdom,  1878. 
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bulk  of  the  ioeome  supporting  the  common  school  system.    The 
one-milt  levy  was  about  equivalent  to  one  month's  wages  for 
every  teacher. 

Income. — The  state  income  during  this  periotl  was  not  deranged 
by  any  wara  or  very  serious  disturbances  of  any  kind.     Direct 
tax  furnished  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  state's  revenue.     There 
were  but  slight  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  the  levy,  and  only  a 
little  variation  in  the  total  assessed  valuations.     The  principal 
change  occurred  in  the  year  1876,  under  the  stringent  new  law 
described  above.    This  tax  rate  was  lowered,  but  the  revenue  pro- 
duced was  greater  than  that  of  the  year  before.    Particulars  for 
^^              each  year  can  be  seen  in  the  short  table  below : 

^^^B                   ToTAt  AssEsasD  V^LUATiosa.  Levy  and  Ratr  of  Statk  Taxm, 

Koar. 

AlS'.'^.l 

Stale  lor;. 

Rite  in  mills. 

imo 

MS.  A3. 100 

iss'.ina-iw 

137.<8O.530 

r  i 

i'i    '     s       ■" 

isra -. 

1 

Fees,  principally  from  insurance  companies,  began  to  form  an 
item  of  income  to  the  state  at  this  time.     They  ranged  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year.     The  tendency  was  plainly  towards 
increasing  this  source  of  revenue.     Within  a  few  years,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  number  of  fees  was  greatly  multiplied,  until  they 
became  of  real  fiscal  .signifleance. 

Extraordinary  revenue  was  only  needed  for  two  purposes:  one, 
as  mentioned  before,  relief  tor  frontier  settlers  suffering  from 
grasshopper  devastations,  and  the  other,  defence  against  Indian 
raids  along  the  southwestern  border.     For  these  two  purposes. 
bonds  were  issued,  and  on  terms  showing  that  the  credit  of  the 
state  was  at  last  sound.    Considering  the  eastern  money  market, 
however,  the  rate  of  interest  was  rather  high.    Full  particulan 
[                      of  these  bond  sales  are  exhibited  in  tabular  form  below : 
^^L                                                            [62] 
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equalities,  and  especially  to  reach  personal  property.  Additicnal 
duties  were  imposed  on  assessors,  and  more  stringent  r^olations 
on  persons  making  returns. 

Among  its  more  important  pn>Yisi<ms  we  may  note  the  follow- 
ing: Bona  fide  debts  were  to  be  subtracted  from  credits;  all 
pn^erty  was  to  be  valued  at  its  true  value  in  money ;  banks  were 
to  c<mtinue  the  practice  of  paying  the  tax  on  all  the  shares  of  the 
stockholders  (minus  their  real  estate  taxed  locally) ;  railroads 
were  to  be  assessed  by  a  state  board,  and  the  auditor  was  to  levy 
the  tax  in  unorganized  counties;  real  estate,  including  all  im- 
provements, was  to  be  assessed  every  two  years  from  an  actual 
view  taken  by  the  assessor ;  personal  property  was  to  be  assessed 
annually,  and,  as  before,  the  assessors  were  to  meet  and  agree 
upon  an  equal  basis  of  valuation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  act  made  it  appear  a  success,  for 
it  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  its  purpose  admirably.  The  assessment 
of  personal  property  was  raised  at  once  from  $19,400,000  to 
$23,000,000,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  one  year.  The  rail- 
road  assessment  was  raised  from  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000,  an 
increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent.  This  relatively  high  assessment  of 
personalty  held  out  for  eight  years  then  the  proportion  of  thia 
kind  of  property  rapidly  declined  in  the  assessment  rolls  for 
thirteen  years.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The  particulars  of  railroad 
taxation  are  detailed  below,  under  the  paragraph  on  railroads. 

That  the  entire  law  of  1876  was  not  a  successful  piece  of  work^ 
we  can  judge  from  the  fact  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, only  one  year  later,  one  article  of  the  law  was  repealed 
entirely,  and  four  amendments  were  added.  Attacks  were  all 
directed  at  the  law,  and  not  at  the  system  itself. 

It  was  in  the  year  1879  when  the  legislature  discontinued  the 
levy  of  a  direct  state  tax  for  common  school  purposes.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  the  **  one-mill  levy  law  1861."* 
Thereafter  the  income  of  the  annual  school  fund  was  derived 
principally  from  interest  upon  the  invested  permanent  school 
fmid.    Local  taxation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  produced  the 


*Lqw»  of  KoHsaa,  1861,  ch.  76,  See.  6.    '^Tliere  li  htttltj  lerled  and  um 
ftBauAlly  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  mpport  of  the  conunon  ichools  of  the 
Bute.** 
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ing  warrants  unpaid.  During  the  first  four  years  of  this  period 
interest  on  such  warrant*  waa  paid  by  the  treasurer  to  the 
aiiimint  of  .$51,414."  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  treasurer 
was  able  to  pay  all  warrants  as  presented,  and  this  conditioa 
held  good  for  many  years. 

State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $209,500  fell  due  this  period  and 
■were  pminptly  paid.  $204,000  was  in  7  per  eent.  bonds,  and 
$5,500  in  10  per  cent.  Iwnds.  This  lessened  the  state's  annual 
burden  of  interest  by  $14,830. 

The  sinking  fund  proved  a  source  of  contention  and  contro- 
versy till  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  made  by  the  law  of  1875. 
A  serious  attempt  was  made  to  violate  this  fund  in  the  year  1870. 
A  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  payment  of  "current  legislative  expenses 
and  the  salaries  of  Supreme  and  District  court  .iudges."  The 
governor  vetoed  the  act  as  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
authority,  since  it  created  a  "favored  class  of  creditors  of  the 
State  to  the  detriment  of  those  with  whom  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  have  made  a  sacred  contract."  He  showed 
this  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  that  the 
legislature  shall  provide  each  year  for  raising  revenue  sufficient 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  state,'  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds fnini  no  tax  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  purpo.se  than 
that  for  which  the  tax  was  levied.  He  referred  to  the  effect 
on  publie  creditore  and  taxpayers.  Hie  veto  was,  however,  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  House.  The  alternative 
of  the  members  waa  to  take  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  scrip  of 
the  state,  or  make  an  "unwarranted  attack  on  the  sinking  fund." 
They  chose  the  latter.  An  injunetion  was  issued  against  the 
payment  of  the  members  from  this  fund,  and  a  revenue  bill 
passed  to  provide  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-71.  This  bill  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  the  state  scrip  which  had  depreciated  in 
value  and  become  an  injury  to  the  public  credit. 

The  investment  of  the  sinking  fund,  up  to  the  year  1875,  waa 


•  Audiiofa  Report.  1873. 


I   thea   made  lor 


nendod.    Nov.    2.     1S7 
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under  the  oonfasing  and  conflicting  provisons  of  twenty-one  sep- 
arate acts.  No  particular  person  was  made  responsible  for  its 
investment,  nor  was  any  clear  method  of  investment  established. 
"The  result,"  says  the  vigorous  auditor  of  1874,  **  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  vague,  loose  and  shabby  legisla- 
tion. The  fund  invests  itself,  as  it  sees  fit,  in  its  own'  good  time, 
and  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as  are  convenient." 

The  1875  law  created  a  board  of  three  commissioners  (govern- 
or, auditor  and  secretary  of  state)  to  invest  this  fund,  either  in 
Kansas  bonds,  or  United  States  bonds.^  This  removed  all  am- 
biguities from  the  law,  and  ensured  a  proper  administration  of 
this  fund. 

The  permanent  school  fund  proved  a  hard  one  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully, although  it  had  been  left  with  a  commission  from  the 
beginning.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  a  law  was  passed  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  commission  by  authorizing  the  investment  of  this 
fund  in  school  district  bonds.  This  had  two  evil  results.  Many 
bogus  and  fraudulent  bonds  were  sold  by  rogues  to  the  treasurer, 
and  thus  the  school  fund  was  defrauded  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Since  the  treasurer  was  a  party  to  the  fraud,  the  state 
was  fully  reimbursed  later,  for  ample  safeguards  had  been  pro- 
vided against  a  defalcating  treasurer.  The  second  evil  was  the 
over-issue  of  school  district  bonds  which  was  thereby  encouraged. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  many  counties,  one  of  which  we  may 
take  as  typical,  namely,  Sumner  county  in  the  south-central  part 
of  the  state.  A  local  paper  here  describes  the  situation  in  this 
language:  ''The  school  tax  in  district  number  11  is  4.5 
per  cent.,  making  over  $20  per  quarter-section  [160  acres] ,  just 
for  school  purposes.  One  quarter  has  $23.40  school  tax,  which 
with  State,  county  and  township  added,  runs  it  up  to  between 
$35  and  $40.  No  quarter  in  district  22  has  less  than  $22  school 
tax.  One  quarter  in  district  25  has  $32.04  school  tax ;  all  the  re- 
maining taxes  on  it  are  only  $11.05,  making  $43.09  on  a  single 
quarter-section.  The  district  has  $1,500  of  bonds  and  only  six 
quarters  of  land  taxable.  The  taxable  personal  property  in  this 
district  is  all  owned  by  one  man,  and  he  has  gone  to  Iowa."* 


*Laio#  of  KatuoB,  1875,  ch.  148. 

•WelUmgiaii  (Slimner  ooonty)  Pre$B,  Oct  8,  1874.    Quoted  m  Auditor'B  Rs- 
p^rt,  1874,  p.  41. 
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Examples  of  frauds  and  excesses  soon  called  forth  new  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  this  fund.  A  law  in  1876 
provided  that  it  should  be  invested  only  in  United  States  or 
Kansas  State  bonds,  but  alao  interposed  the  requirement  that 
the  fund  should  in  no  case  be  diminished,  that  ia,  that  no  bonds 
should  be  bought  above  par.  This  barred  out  the  purchase  of 
federal  bonds.  And  the  amount  of  State  bonds  was  too  small  to 
purchase  the  entire  permanent  school  fund.  So  the  difficulty  re- 
mained to  be  solved  by  subsequent  legislation.  The  size  of  this 
fund  increased  rapidly  throughout  this  decade,  being  increased 
from  four  tlifferent  sources; — the  sale  of  school  lands,  the  pn>- 
ceeda  of  escheated  estates,  5  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  all  govern- 
ment lands  in  the  state,  and  the  fees  of  insurance  companies 
registered  in  the  state  under  the  law  of  1871. 

Claims. — The  matter  of  the  Price  Baid  claims  was  successfully 
brought  before  Conpress  in  1871.  by  the  state  agent.  The  Kansas 
auditing  committee  had  allowed  some  $500,000  on  these  claims, 
but  Congress  scaled  the  amount  down  to  $337,000,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  over  to  the  state.'"  The  treasurer  disbursed 
it  on  claims  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  till  it  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Insurance. — The  subject  of  insurance  began  to  be  of  fiscal  im- 
portance to  the  State  in  this  period.  As  early  as  1863  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  in- 
surance was  by  foreign  companies,  who  therefore  paid  no  taxes, 
having  no  property  in  the  state.  Tax  them,  he  said.''  Nothing, 
however,  was  done,  and,  seven  years  later,  another  governor 
reminded  the  legislature  that  the  insurance  business  had  become 
important  in  the  state."  In  the  year  1871,  the  Insurance  De- 
partment was  created,  and  regulations  adopted  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  policy  holders."     The  young  department  had  a  hard 

"HaKlrlgs,  Bialoru  of  Katuai,  p.  1S4.  ^^^1 

"  Iitautntnil  Mcstage  of  Qov,  Vamey,  1SQ3.  ^^^| 

"Uemage  of  Gov.   Earvev.  1870.  ^^H 

"  (First  Annual  Report,  Bupt.   of  Inturanee.)     Tret  eharged  Iniorwice  Coot  ^^ 
panipB  under  ISTl  Law. 

a.  mine  and   eiimlnlns  charter  and   IriuIde  ccrtlUcate ISO- 

Piling    and     eumlDlng    slBtement 6<L 

b.  Beneflt  of  Rchool  Pund ea 

c.  £^cb    lleenst   Iwtied   to  agpnti S. 
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struggle  to  survive  for  the  first  few  years.  The  pugilistic  auditor 
of  1874  vigorously  attacked  it  as  **  rotten  from  stem  to  gud- 
geon."^* But  it  very  creditably  stood  a  searching  investigation 
by  a  legislative  committee,  and  finally  established  a  conviction  of 
its  usefulness. 

In  1876,  78  companies  were  doing  business  in  the  state,  and 
paid  fees  that  year  to  the  amount  of  $12,788.96." 

Railroads. — Kansas  railroads  during  the  seventies  experienced 
a  period  of  rapid  expansion,  followed  by  a  reaction.  Mimicipal 
aid  was  lavishly  bestowed  during  the  early  part  of  the  period. 
The  extent  of  these  subsidies  can  be  seen  in  the  statement  be^ 
low  :^* 

Municipal  Am  to  Railboads,  1870-1878. 

1870 $1,189,000 

1871 830,000 

1872 960,000 

1878 249,000 

1874 368,000 

1876 39 ,  600 

1876 61,900 

1877 
1878 


I  646,000 


Total  4,824,000 

This  was  simply  a  phase  of  the  railroad-building  epidemic 
sweeping  over  the  whole  country.  Only  Kansas  seemed  to  be 
the  hot-bed  of  the  disease.  The  process  was  ruinous  to  both  the 
people  and  the  roads,  for  the  need  of  roads  was  oversupplied  and 
many  roads  long  remained  non-dividend  paying. 

Much  experimenting  was  done  at  this  time  with  the  methods  of 
taxing  the  railroads  of  the  state.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made 
in  1871  to  establish  a  State  Board  of  Assessors  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  machinery.^'  The  law  was  good,  but  proved  to 
be  five  years  ahead  of  public  opinion.  Corruption  was  scented 
by  the  reformers  of  the  state,  and  the  cry  went  up  that  railroads 
were  not  paying  their  share  of  taxes  under  the  State  Board  as- 


^  Auditor  WUder's  Repcrij  1874 ;  GoTernor  Anthony's  M^ttBoge,  1877. 
^MeMoge  of  Qav.  0«5oni>  1876. 

"Compiled  £rom  Fi/rtt  Ann.  Reporij  Board  of  R,  R.  CotMniSiioners,  p.  42-46, 
asd  Auditofl^  Reports,  1874  to  1878. 
"  LawB  of  Jtnu  cb.  150. 
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The  law  was  repealed  in  1874,  and  the  old  method 
of  assessment  by  city  and  township  assessors  re-instated.  A 
crude  provision  for  ensuring  equality  was  incorporated  in  the 
law  in  these  words,  "Such  property  shall  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects in  regard  to  assessment  and  equalization  the  same  as 
other  property  belonging  to  individuals,  except  that  it  shall  be 
treated  as  property  belonging  to  railroads,  under  the  terms, 
'land,'  'railroad  track,'  'lota,'  and  'personal  property.'  " 

Returns  made  under  this  system  of  asseaament  very  naturally 
show  some  queer  cases  of  equality.  Injustices  between  localities 
were  aggravated  prodigiously.  County  clerks'  returns  show 
cases  like  the  foliowing:'*  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  valued  at  $3,067  per  mile  in  one  county,  and  $6,254  in  the 
next.'*  The  Atchison  and  Nebraska  railroad  was  assessed  at 
$3,652  a  mile  in  Atchison  county,  and  at  $10,384  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  illustrations. 
They  show  the  fallacy  of  treating  railroads  as  fractional  bits  of 
individual  property  scattered  over  the  different  counties.  The 
law  was  elaborately  amended  the  next  year,  but  still  leaving 
sworn  statements  to  county  clerks  the  basis  of  assessment. 
Gross  and  net  income,  earning  capacity,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been 
treated  by  the  law  as  playing  an  unimportant  part  in  the  road's 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  covers  these 
points:  Right-of-way.  track,  roadbed,  ties,  weight  of  iron  or 
steel  in  tracks,  what  joints  or  chairs  are  used,  ballasting  (gravel 
or  dirt),  buildings  on  right-of-way,  length  of  time  iron  in  track 
has  been  used,  rolling  stock,  capital  stock  (authorized  and  paid 
up),  market  value,  "total  listed  valuation  of  all  tangible  prop- 
erty in  the  State."  All  these  things,  the  law  says,  arc  to  be 
considered  as  personal  property.  Then,  as  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  this  law,  franchises  are  mentioned,  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  are  to  be  listed  and  assessed  with  other  peraonal  property. 

This  law  as  amended  survived  but  a  single  year.  Then  the  tax 
law  of  1876  took  its  place,  aa  described  on  a  preceding  page. 
The  State  Board  of  Railroad  Assessors  was  rerived.  and,  oowa 
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that  the  Orangers  had  made  their  demonstrations,  room  was  not 
left  for  the  criticism  that  the  roads  were  assessed  too  low. 

Municipal  Finance. — The  history  of  municipal  finance  during 
this  period  centers  largely  about  one  point,  namely,  the  bond 
registery  law  of  1872.*®  There  was  a  vague,  general  feeling  over 
the  state  that  new  municipalities  were  getting  heavily  involved 
in  their  debts  of  different  kinds,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  social 
consciousness  of  the  real  magnitude  of  these  obligations.  It  was 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  registry 
of  these  bonds  with  the  auditor  of  state,  partly  that  the 
actual  conditions  might  be  known,  and  partly  that  the  b(mds 
might  have  a  better  standing  with  the  money  markets  of  the 
East.  This  was  a  comprehensive  law,  called  by  its  critics  a 
modem  machine  for  making  bonds  at  wholesale.  By  it,  every 
local  division  was  authorized  to  freight  itself  with  debt  beyond 
even  the  possibility  of  payment.  The  law  provided  for  three 
things:  The  amount  of  bonds  to  be  voted;  their  registry;  and 
the  manner  of  their  payment.  Bonds  were  permitted  to  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  property  of  any 
municipality.  This  was  the  general  rule.  But  each  county  could 
issue  $100,000  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent,  limit,  and  if  the 
county  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000,000  or  over,  it  could 
issue  $200,000  of  bonds  beyond  the  10  per  cent,  limit.  And 
each  township,  if  it  had  less  than  $200,000  of  taxable  property, 
could  vote  aid  to  any  railroad  at  the  rate  of  $600  for  every  mile 
within  the  township.  And  as  a  final  proviso,  this  act  did  not 
apply  to  any  bonds  previously  voted,  or  vote  then  pending. 

A  concrete  case  will  illustrate  the  import  of  this  section  of  the 
law.  Take  Leavenworth  county,  for  example.  Its  assessed  val- 
uation was  $8,863,665,  so  that  under  the  law  it  had  a  right:  (1) 
to  borrow  (10  per  cent,  on  valuation)  $886,000;  (2) 
to  increase  this  debt  by  $200,000;  and  (3)  any  debt  previously 
voted,  not  included  (x). 

Leavenworth  county  issued  bonds  to  the  limit.  The  population 
of  the  county  was  32,444;  the  debt  contracted,  $1,100,000,  or 
$200  per  family. 


Law»  of  tt72,  eh.  68. 
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Ab  to  the  registry  of  these  bonds — holders  of  the  bonds  were 
to  present  them  to  the  state  auditor  for  registration.  "If  the- 
bonds  are  genuine,"  reads  the  statute,  "  he  shall  imder  his  seal 
of  office  certify  upon  such  bonds  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
regularly  and  legally  issued,  that  the  signatures  thereto  are 
genuine,  and  that  such  bonds  have  been  registered  at  his  office 
according  to  law." 

This  was  imposing  duties  on  the  auditor  which  he  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  fulfill. 

Touching  the  payment  of  these  bonds,  we  find  the  most  striking 
provision  of  all.  It  was  made  the  auditor's  duty  to  assess  each 
year  the  mimieipalities  for  an  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  ac- 
cruing interest  on  their  bonds,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for 
their  final  redemption.  This  sum  was  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
state  treasurer,  and  to  be  by  him  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal  when  due.  This  made  the  bonds,  virtually 
and  in  fact,  as  good  securities  as  the  state  bonds  themselves. 

New  York  financiers,  floating  these  bonds,  exploited  this  law 
freely.  They  issued  pamphlets  proclaiming  that  they  had  for 
sale  "Seven  Per  Cent.  Ck>uuty  Bonds:  Registered  by  State 
Auditor:  Interest  and  Principal  paid  by  State  Treasurer,'"* 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  New  York,  com- 
mended this  taw  to  the  attention  of  capitalists."  "The  passage 
of  this  law  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas."  said  the  Chronicle, 
"was  apparently  a  good  policy,  as  it  gives  an  additional  assur- 
ance of  security  to  the  various  issues  of  city,  county  and  town 
bonds. ' ' 

The  law  facilitated  debt-making  too  much.  It  failed  of  popu- 
larity in  Kansas.  The  Farmers'  Convention  in  Topeka — the 
same  that  opposed  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation — 
drew  up  resolutions,  affirming  that  "the  practice  of  voting 
municipal  bonds  is  pernicious  in  its  etfects,  and  will  inevitably 
bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  upon  the  people,  and  we  are  there- 
fore opposed  to  all  laws  allowing  the  issuance  of  such  bonds." 

The  state  auditor  was  hostile  to  the  law  since  he  had  no  means 
of  determining  when  bonds  were  "regularly  and  legally  issued," 

"KniH,  Ul-c.  Pamphlett,  Tol,   I,  No.   JO;  in  Wlflconsln  Die.  Soc.  Llbr«rj. 
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without  making  a  personal  investigation,  nor  could  he  know 
whether  the  signatures  were  genuine.  Nor  did  he  even  like  the 
greater  security  given  to  the  bonds  by  his  oflScial  seal,  for,  as 
Auditor  Wilder  tersely  said,  ** Rogues  know  this."  Swindles 
were  soon  perpetrated  under  the  act.  Fraudulent  bonds  were 
issued  for  three  imaginary  cities  in  Cherokee  county,  Gregory, 
Cloud  and  Budl<mg, — and  these  bonds  were  bought  by  a  New 
York  Banking  House  for  $68,000.  **We  are  acquainted  with 
one  transaction,"  says  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Fifiancial 
Chronicle  of  this  date,  **when  $100,000  of  such  bonds  were 
cashed  (not  by  an  infant  or  an  idot  either),  to  find  a  few 
months  later  that  the  city  issuing  them  never  existed  except  on 
paper. '  '^* 

The  treasurer  refused  to  obey  this  law.  He  disliked  the  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  municipal  interest  and  debt  through 
the  state  treasury.  Although  the  law  was  mandatory,  he  refused 
to  open  separate  books  for  municipal  bond  business. 

The  law  was  soon  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  it  amounted 
almost  to  a  repeal.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  allowed  was 
reduced  from  10  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  taxable  property,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  bridges  and  county  poor  houses,  and  the  auditor 
was  relieved  of  the  duty  of  making  the  annual  levy  of  taxes  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund.  The  registration  feature,  however, 
was  very  wisely  left  in  force. 

Opinion  concerning  municipal  aid  to  railroads  crystallized 
into  two  statutes  in  1876.**  A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  a  subsidy,  and  the  limits  set  were  for  a 
county,  $100,000  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property,  and 
for  a  township  or  city,  $15,000,  and  5  per  cent,  of  its  taxable 
property;  provided  however,  that  in  no  case  should  the  total 
aid  granted  exceed  $4,000  a  mile.  This  was  a  general  law,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  frequently  subsequent  legislatures 
allowed  special  exemptions  from  its  operations. 

The  voting  of  municipal  aid  to  private  industries  was  going 
on  at  a  lively  pace  till  a  court  decision  in  1873  gave  it  a  tem- 
porary set-back.    For  instance,  in  1870  the  city  of  Burlingame, 


"Max  6,  1876. 
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Oeage  coimty,  was  authorized  to  vote  $25,000  in  bonds  to  aid  in 
eatftblishing  a.  woolen  mill  in  that  city.^'  In'  1872,  Smoky  Hill 
township,  Mc  Phereon  county,  was  fl,uthorized  to  aid  in  erecting 
a  flouring  mill  and  to  vote  $6,000  in  10  per  cent,  bonds."  In 
1873  we  find  both  ^ueral  and  special  laws  of  the  same  tenor. 
Counties  of  over  30,IXX)  population  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $41,000  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  staroli 
works."  An  examination  of  the  session  laws  of  this  year  wUI  I 
show  a  record  like  this : 

Riee  coimty  is  authorized  to  issue  $7,000  in  bonds  to  "develop   < 
coal  beds.'"' 

Grasshopper  Falls  township  is  authorized  to  issue  $20,000  in 
10  per  cent,  10-year  bonds,  to  aid  manufacturing;  enterprises." 

Parker  township,  Morris  county:  $10,000,  10  per  cent,  15- 
year  bonds,  to  aid  coal  and  manufacturing  company.*" 

Home  township.  Nemaha  county:  $25,000,   10  per  cent,  5-  ' 
year  bonds,  for  prospecting  for  coal,  oil  and  gas." 

Kentucky  township.  Jefferson  county:  $10,000,  7  per  cent., 
10-year  bonds,  to  build  a  flour  mill."' 

Blue  Rapids  township.  Marshall  county :  $10,000,  10  per  cent., 
10-year  bonds,  to  aid  a  manufacturing  establishment.** 

Atchison  county:  $150,000  to  aid  a  railroad.'* 

The  important  legal  questions  involved  in  these  bond  issoes 
were  brought  before  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  o£  j 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  CleveUmd  vs.  the  City  of  /do,* 
Here  it  was  held : 

(1)  Special  Laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 

(2)  Private  Enterprises,  taxation  in  aid  of,  is  void. 

(3)  Taxation:  Object  and  Purposes:  Taxation  is  a  mode  erf  j 
raising  revenue  for  public  purposes.    When  it  is  prostituted  to  ' 


■"Loi«»  of  leie,  rb.  36. 
"lAtKt  of  am,  ch.  ss. 
"Lmm  et  ant,  eh.  33. 

"TMA,  OTS,  ch.  ST. 

-UM.,  tmy  tit.  41. 
■nu.,  am.  cb.  44. 
■>L<Mn  or  IBM,  ch.  48. 
" Lawi  ot  isn,  ch.  Bl. 
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objects  in  no  way  connected  with  the  public  interests,  it  ceases 
to  be  taxation  and  becomes  plunder;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  bridge  manufactory  or  foundry,  owned  by  private  individ- 
uals, is  essentially  a  private  enterprise. 

(4)  Municipal  Bands:  Wcmt  of  Power  to  Issue^  Notice  of 
Presumed:  Bonds  issued  by  a  municipality  in  aid  of  strictly 
private  enterprises,  are  void — void  from  the  beginning,  and 
void  into  whosesoever  hands  they  may  have  come. 

The  state  attorney,  citing  this  decision,  said  all  bonds  of  this 
description  were  void,  and  money  collected  from  the  people  to 
pay  them,  was  not  taxation  but  robbery,  and  no  officer  should 
levy  and  no  person  should  pay  such  a  tax.'* 

One  would  naturally  expect  this  decision  to  have  a  deep  last- 
ing effect  upon  the  bond  legislation  in  Kansas.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  There  was  some  latitude  left  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  ** private  enterprise.'*  Railroads,  of  course, 
did  not  come  in  this  class.  Many  people  considered  flouring 
mills  as  being  something  more  than  private  enterprises.  The 
passage  of  special  laws  received  but  very  little  check  indeed 
from  this  decision.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  effects  of  the  decision 
were  only  temporary,  although  a  period  of  debt  repudiation 
was  initiated  by  it. 

Leavenworth  county  and  city  furnish  one  of  the  most  con- 
q>iciuous  cases  of  municipal  debt  repudiation  of  this  period. 
Holders  of  bonds  of  these  two  municipalities  brought  a  motion 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  1878,  against  the  of- 
ficials of  the  above  corporations  to  attack  them  for  contempt  for 
not  making  a  tax  levy  to  pay  the  judgment  on  the  coupons  of 
their  bonds.  The  citizens  of  the  county  arose  against  the  pro- 
cedure and  upheld  their  officials  in  disobeying  the  court.  The 
debt  of  the  county  and  city  had  nm  up  to  over  $2,000,000,  twice 
the  state  debt.  A  compromise,  as  was  usual  in  these  cases,  was 
effected  and  the  creditors  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  payment 
of  the  debt  as  thus  scaled  down. 

An  official  report  before  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1875  shows  what  excesses  these  municipalities  of  the  state  in- 
dulged in,  and  how  inevitable  compromise  or  bald  repudiation 


^Audiior'9  Report,  1873,  p.  14,  15. 
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was.^^  This  was  the  period  of  reaction  in  the  state,  and  this 
report  before  the  legislature  showed  the  following  deplorable 
conditions : 

(1)  Harper  county  had  but  641  inhabitants  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $40,000,  or  $62.40  per  capita. 

(2)  Comanche  county  had  only  634  inhabitants,  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $72,000,  or  $113.57  per  capita. 

(3)  Barber  county  had  but  608  inhabitants,  and  a  bonded 
debt  of  $141,300,  or  $232.40  per  capita. 

Considering  a  family  as  consisting  of  five  persons,  Barber 
county  found  itself  burdened  with  a  hopeless  debt  of  $1,162 
per  family. 

And  yet  this  was  practically  only  the  beginning  of  municipal 
debt-making  in  Kansas.  Where  compromises  were  not  at- 
tempted, the  debt  was  usually  refunded,  and  thus  the  burden 
of  debt  paying  was  put  oflE  some  twenty  years,  that  is,  till  in 
the  nineties.    At  that  time  the  burden  did  not  prove  any  lighter. 


"LcHot  of  KansM,  Special  Session,  1875,  ch.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CRAZE  IN  RAILROAD  EXPANSION,  1879-1889 

This  was  a  decade  of  expansion  in  Kansas.  The  reaction  of 
'74  had  been  forgotten.  Railroad  building  was  pushed  with 
unheard-of  rapidity,  over  6,000  miles  of  new  line  being  con- 
fltracted  in  ten  years.  Expansdon  grew  into  speculation,  espec- 
ially during  the  years  1883  to  1888.  Eastern  capital  was  lavishly 
loaned,  not  only  to  further  the  railroad  enterprises,  but  also 
on  mortgage  security.  The  business  of  banking  was  practically 
unregulated  by  the  state,  and  remained  so  till  the  passage  of  a 
banking  law  a  few  years  later.  This  gave  rise  to  an  irregular 
system  of  banking,  for  many  institutions  that  had  originally 
been  organized  as  real  estate  loan  companies,  and  many  indi- 
viduals and  firms  were  engaged  in  receiving  deposits,  while 
their  principal  business  was  entirely  foreign  to  legitimate  bank- 
ing.^ Many  of  these  alleged  banks  had  not  only  their  entire 
capital,  but  a  large  portion  of  their  deposits  invested  in  un- 
productive and  unsalable  real  estate. 

Building  and  loan  associations  sprang  into  prominence  during 
this  period.  First  came  the  local  associations  of  the  small 
towns,  usually  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  in 
building  homes  for  persons  of  moderate  means.  Their  boards 
of  directors  were  as  a  rule  composed  of  substantial  business 
men,  serving  without  pay.  These  were  fruitful  of  much  gooo*. 
But  these  local  institutions  popularized  the  loan  association 
business,  and  soon  advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  bogus  con- 
cerns, principally  ''national"  building  and  loan  associations. 
These  began  about  1880  to  operate  extensively  in  the  state  and 
were  soon  transacting  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business, 


^t  Bien.  Report,  Bank  Comm.,  1893-04. 
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largely  with   eastern  capital.     The  state  fumiGhed  no  official 

Bupervision  or  scrutiny  of  these  concerns,  until  the  whole  com- 
monwealth was  overrun  with  them.  Many  of  these  companies 
were  "organized  hy  men  wholly  unfitted  hy  experience  to  con- 
duct this  business  successfully,  and  others  were  organized, 
judging  from  their  manner  of  transacting  business,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  robbing  their  customers  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
Companies  with  an  alleged  capital  of  $25,000,  $50,000,  or  $100,- 
000,  with  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  paid  up,  did  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  the  payment,  both  principal  and  interest, 
of  loans  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  often  dis- 
posed of  through  gross  misrepresentations  as  to  the  value  of 
the  securities  and  the  standing  of  the  companies.  When  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  these  obligations  arrived,  troubles  be- 
gan.'" 

This  was  a  period  of  speculation,  as  has  been  said.  Irriga- 
tion was  being  pushed  in  the  arid  region  of  the  state.  This  was 
the  season  of  eastern  speculation  in  real  estate  mortgages.  For 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Kanstis  had  the  unenviable  record  of 
leading  the  whole  United  States  in  the  per  cent,  of  her 
mortgaged  farms.  Much  over  half  of  her  farm  land  was  mort- 
gaged. If  We  may  accept  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
on  this  point  in  the  years  18S6,  1887.  1888,  1889  and  1890  the 
per  cent,  of  mortgaged  lands  of  the  total  farm  land  was  60.38, 
68.92,  72.70,  70.29  and  60.32  per  cent,  respectively.'  Only  two 
other  states,  Nebraska  anij  South  Dakota,  had  over  half  their 
land  mortgaged. 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  mamifacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  in  KHnsHB  came  to  a  decision  at  this  time. 
It  was  of  course  a  social  question  of  subsidiary  fiscal  importance 
in  local  finance.  For  many  urged  the  argument  that  saloon 
license  fees  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  city  schools. 
But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  people,  a  constitutional 


■*  Report  Bank  Comm. 
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amendment  was  adopted  forever  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  in  Kansas/ 

Tax  Laws. — The  tax  laws  of  this  decade  represent  little  change 
of  any  importance  or  wisdom.  Each  governor  discussed  the 
subject  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  urging  revision  of  the 
laws.  Such  revision  was  needed,  Governor  Martin  argued, 
because  the  laws'  defects,  universally  recognized,  were  or- 
ganic.^ But  the  short  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  gave 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  devising  any  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion, or  improving  on  the  old.  The  stereotyped  exhortation 
of  ''rigid  economy,"  sounded  in  each  gubernatorial  message, 
together  with  the  jealousy  of  the  public  over  new  expenditures 
influenced  the  legislature  to  refrain  from  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  tax  commission  of  any  kind.  So  the  matter  drifted  on  till 
sufficient  grievances  were  accumulated  to  command  popular  at- 
tention. But  it  was  over  a  decade  after  the  close  of  this  period 
when  a  tax  commission  is  heard  of  again.  The  principal  tax 
legislation  at  this  time  pertained  to  railroads  and  Pullman 
sleeping  cars,  and  this  will  be  explained  under  the  discussion  of 
railroads  below. 

Income. — The  income  of  the  state  during  this  decade  was  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  current  expenses,  and  was  free  from  any 
violent  fluctuations.  As  Governor  St.  John  expressed  it  in  1881 ; 
'*We  are  creating  no  new  debts,  but  pay  as  we  go.''  In  fact 
there  was  regularly  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  considerable 
magnitude,  although  the  tax  rate  was  lower  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  S.nce  the  tax  laws  remained  uniform  throughout 
the  period,  the  total  assessed  valuations  reflected  the  same  uni- 
formity, increasing  gradually  from  year  to  year  till  1889, 
when  a  maximum  was  reached.  Then  began  a  period  of  de- 
cline. 

State  treasurers  reported  aasessed  valuations  and  taxes  as  fol- 
lows: 


*  Amendment  adopted  Nov.  2,  1880. 

Vote  for 92,302=  52^  per  cent 

Vote  against.  ..84,304=479^  per  cent. 
Majority  for. .  7,998=    4%  per  cent. 

•UtMogt  of  Qov.  Ua^in^  1889. 
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:.  Aaaasaito  Valuatiojo.  Lbvv  and  Ratb  o»  Stats  Taxes, 
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valaatioOB. 

St>t<i  Ie»r. 

Rata  Id  ollli. 

n«O.5T0,781 
170,813,373 
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1.0SS,!Sii3 
1.082,111 
1,133,1U 
1.874,573 
1,448.318 
1.515.423 
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Aside  from  taxation,  the  state  derived  a  small  income  from 
fees  and  from  the  industries  conducted  at  the  state  penit<>ntiai7. 
The  principal  fees  were  derived  from  in.snrance  companies,  ag- 
gregating from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Expenditures.— The  expenditures  of  the  state  dnring  thia 
period  show  a  ividening  of  the  field  of  state  activity,  and  the 
gradual  as.sumption  of  uew  powers  and  responsibilities.  Both 
the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  their  material  interests  were  made 
matters  of  public  concern  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
into  the  state's  care.  This  we  see  in  the  creation  of  new  "eom- 
misaioDs,"  "boards,"  "bureaus."  ete..  and  in  certain  other  new 
lines  of  expenditure.  To  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  these  addi- 
tions to  the  state's  economy  during  this  decade,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing list:  First,  the  railroad  commission,  to  secure  justice 
in  rates,  charges,  etc.,  as  between  the  railroad  corporations  and 
the  individuals  of  the  state;  a  mine  inspector  comes  next;  a  live 
stock  sanitary  commission  is  organized  to  safeguard  the  stock- 
raising  interests  of  the  state,  especially  au'ainst  incursions  of 
diseased  Texas  cattle;  a  labor  bureau  is  now  first  heard  from; 
the  state  board  of  health  is  created  in  1887 ;  a  silk  conunissioa 
is  also  established  the  same  year  to  transplant  this  exotic  indna- 
try  to  Kansas  soil;  a  wise  provision  is  made  at  this  time  .^op  a 
forestry  commission,  for  the  state's  needs  along  this  line  are  be- 
yond question,  A  sugar  subsidy  is  granted  in  1889  to  foster  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Kansas,  but  this,  like  the  ailk  com- 
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mission  idea  above,  proves  rather  chimerical.    The  beef  combine 
eominission  of  1889  completes  the  catalogue  of  new  expenditures, 
for  this  period. 

By  an  inspection  of  these  functions,  we  see  that  some  repre- 
sent mere  temporary  activities;  others  permanent.     Mine  in- 
spection and  railway  supervision,  for  instance,  must  by  their^ 
very  nature  remain  permanent  state  activities.    Another  function 
discernible  in  the  above  list  is  that  of  protection,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  federal  protective  tariff  is  said  to  be  a  protection  to 
infant  industries.     Thus,  the  silk  commission  is  obviously  in- 
tended merely  to  put  this  yoimg  industry  on  its  feet  and  then 
let  it  walk  alone.     So  also  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to 
growers  of  sugar  beets.    We  see  this  industrial  side  of  the  state 
developing  from  year  to  year.     Had  the  state  constitution  not 
expressly  forbidden  the  state's  being  a  party  to  any  works  of 
internal  improvement,  we  would  doubtless  have  seen  some  ex- 
travagant operations  in  this  field.     For  many  times  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  legislature  for  direct  and  open  aid 
from  the  state     to  private  enterprises.     A  typical  example  is 
famished  by  a  case  in  1885,  when  the  sorghum  sugar  industry 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  individuals  gave  promise  of  at 
least  great  possibilities.     Their  hope  of  state  aid  was  strong 
«iough  to  embolden  them  to  seek  it.     The  governor  presented 
their  wishes  to  the  legislature  in  these  words,  **It  is  urged  by  a 
number  of  citizens,  that  the  state  should  encourage  this  industry, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  their  suggestion.*'®    But  direct  aid 
of  this  kind  had  to  come  from  the  municipalities. 

Fiscal  Affairs, — The  chief  item  of  interest  in  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  this  period  is  the  public  debt.  A  little  over  one-half  million 
dollars  of  bonded  debt  fell  due.  Of  this,  $452,500  was  bearing  7 
per  cent,  interest;  $101,275,  6  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  all 
paid  excepting  $103,000,  which  was  refunded  at  4  per  cent,  by 
an  issue  of  20-year  bonds.  These  were  all  purchased  by  the 
permanent  school  fund  and  hence  the  state  simply  had  to  pay  in- 
terest to  itself  on  them.  The  payment  of  these  matured  bonds 
meant  a  decrease  of  $33,631  in  the  state's  annual  interest  ex- 
penditure. 

*Me99age  of  Gov.  Martin,  1885. 
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The  sinking;  fund  was  Wisely  udmiaistered  at  this  time,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1875  law.  United  States  bondg  to  the 
amount  of  $38,600  were  purchased  at  a  little  ahove  par.  These 
were  sold  a  little  later  at  llfl.!'4.  thus  realizing:  for  the  state  a 
premium  of  $18,950,50.'  Another  large  increase  to  this  fund 
came  from  the  payment  of  certain  claims  by  the  government. 
The  suni  of  $332,308.13  was  remitted  for  expenses  incurred  in 
"repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities,"*  There 
was  placed  $282,500  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  to  the 
general  revenue  fund,  $49,808.13. 

The  scboot  fund  was  augrmented  considerably  during  this 
period  by  the  .sale  of  school  lands.  At  first  the  state  had  been 
rather  prodigal  With  these  lands  and  loose  in'  her  methods  of 
disposing  of  them,  letting  them  go  at  under- appraised  values. 
The  idea  of  saving  the  unearned  increment  in  these  lands  to  the 
state  failed  to  gain  very  much  favor,  and  hence  the  policy  of 
selling  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  was  inaugurated.  Their  in- 
crease in  value  failing  thus  to  the  settlers,  it  was  hoped,  would 
stimulate  permanent  improvements  and  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  state's  resources.  Before  certain  regulations  were 
interposed  in  1886,  these  lands  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
speculation  in  such  manner  as  to  defeat  the  state's  aim  of  per- 
manent improvements.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  state's 
attorney  general,  the  permanent  school  fund,  up  to  1886,  had 
lost  at  least  $1,000,000  through  lack  of  proper  attention  to  the 
sale  of  school  lauds  and  through  frauds  perpetuated  by  sj-ndi- 
catea.  speculators,  etc.  "Before  the  passage  of  this  act."  says 
the  attorney  general,"  "the  practice  has  been  for  speculators  to 
hire  four  young  men  or  at  least  four  individuals,  equipped  with 
a  wagon  and  team  of  horses,  cattle  or  mules,  and  four  little 
houses  made  of  lumber  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  put  to- 
gether with  bolts  in  a  very  short  time.  They  would  come  to 
the  center  of  a  section  of  school  land,  each  locating  upon  the 
inner  corner  of  a  quarter-section,  and  there  remain  for  a  day 
or  two,  imtil  the  easily  beguiled  appraisers  appeared,  when  the 
lands  would  be  appraised  as  having  been  settled  upon  and  im- 

'  TrfOiKITr-.  nrport.   lM.'(-«4. 

•BpfiHal  Menage  of  Qqv.  UarUtt.   18S6. 

•S  men.  Bcporl.  Atf«.  QfnU,  1SS5-SB- 
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provements  made  to  the  extent  of  $25.  The  appraisers  would 
disappear,  and  so  would  the  settlers.  The  evening  or  the  next 
morning  would  find  them  comfortably  settled  upon  another  sec- 
tion of  school  land,  where  during  the  following  day  they  would 
again  be  visited  by  the  appraisers,  and  in  this  manner  they 
would  move  from  section  to  section,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  school  lands  have  thus  been 
fraudulently  sold  at  $3  an  acre,  worth,  in  fact,  from  $3  to  $10. ' ' 
The  most  serious  faults  of  this  loose  system  were  these: 

(1)  The  control  of  the  sale  of  school  lands  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  wanted  to  buy. 

(2)  Appraisement  was  made  by  immediate  neighbors  of  those 
who  wanted  to  buy. 

(3)  Proceeds  of  sales  were  reduced  by  big  fees  allowed  local 
officers,  amounting  to  from  $12,000  to  $16,000  annually.  De- 
falcations of  county  treasurers  also  cost  this  fund  some  $40,000. 

The  creation  of  a  state  land  department,  under  the  1886  act, 
gave  this  business  the  unified  and  central  control  which  it  needed. 

Railroads. — This  decade  stands  out  above  all  others  in  Kansas 
history  for  its  pre-eminence  in  railroad  building.  It  has  been 
variously  described  as  a  craze,  a  mania,  and  even  a  delirium  in 
railway  construction.  The  figures  themselves  are  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  situation  and  so  they  are  presented.  For  con- 
venience's sake,  the  table  also  shows  the  subsidies  granted  each 
year: 

Railway  Milbaob  (Main  Track)  and  Subsidies,  1879-89. 


Tear. 


1879 

ino 

1»1 

Ufi 

IMS 

1884 

U85 

188* 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Totals , 


Total  mileai^re. 


2.414 
3.478 

8.701 
3,786 

3,870 
4.030 

4,181 
4.522 

8,212 
8,312 

8.721 


Yearly  ioerease. 


8.721 


142; 

1.034  J 

223( 
8.5  f 

84^ 
liiOy 

181  > 
3«lf 

1,890^ 
2. 100  \ 

400 


6.277 


Munioipal 
subsidies. 


11,067,540 
589,485 
239.500 
961,000 

8,544,550  50 

804  250 
(iDcIadiDffl890.) 


112,206,325  60 
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These  totals  do  not  include  the  142  miles  of  increase  from  1878 
to  1879,  but  only  show  the  increase  for  one  decade,  which  is 
6,277  miles.  The  remarkable  increase  of  2,100  miles  was  made 
in  the  year  1888.  This  was  as  much  as  had  been  built  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  state's  history.  And  in  these 
first  twenty-flve  years  population  had  increased  sis-fold,  or  from 
107,000  to  650,000.  But  during  this  decade  of  railroad  expan- 
sion while  the  roads  increased  257  per  cent.,  population  increased 
only  75  per  cent.  This  shows  that  there  was  too  much  of  a 
stimulus  somewhere  and  a  glance  at  the  right-hand  column  in 
the  above  table  will  show  where  it  was. 

A  change  in  public  feelings  towards  railroads  begins  to  show 
itself  in  this  period.  We  no  longer  find  them  inferred  to  proudly 
as  "these  grand  enterprises."  Instead,  they  are  called  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  apprehension,'"  The  actual  status  of  public  opin- 
ion on  the  railroad  question  was  summed  up  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner in  Governor  Click's  message  of  1883,  and  an  extended  quot^ 
tion  from  this  will  be  very  much  in  point.  lie  said,  in  part,  "It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  railroac^  have,  in  a  sense,  made  the 
state.  They  have  by  means  of  circulars  and  pamphlets  exten- 
sively advertised  the  state,  and  thus  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  who  have  settled  among  us.  and  are 
now  an  important  class  of  our  population.  They  have  aided  in 
the  general  matenal  development  of  our  resources,  and  have 
proved  themselves  an  invaluable  agency;  and  all  this  is  thof^ 
oughly  appreciated  by  the  pubhe. 

"While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  state  has  made 
the  railroads:  so  that  a  mutual  ob'igation  exists  between  them. 
To  encourage  and  promote  and  aid  the  building  of  railroad! 
throughout  the  state,  our  citizens  very  wisely  procured  from  the 
Qeneral  Government  large  grants  of  lands,  supplemented  by  a 
donation  from  our  own  state  of  500,000  acres  of  our  school 
lands  and  government  and  municipal  bonds  with  first-mortgage 
guaranteed  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $27,806,000;  so  that  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  and  millions  of  dollars  of  money 
been  donated  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  various  rail; 
of  the  state. 

aov.  Martin,  ISSS. 
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**  These  generous  donations  of  lands  and  bonds  were  made 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  mag- 
nificent railroad  system  of  the  state,  and  for  their  generous 
treatment  they  expected  generous,  or  at  least,  fair  treatment  in 
return,  and  for  years  this  expectation  was  fully  met.  These  lib- 
eral subsidies  at  the  outset,  enabled  the  projectors  of  our  rail- 
roads not  only  to  build  and  equip  and  maintain  the  roads  in 
question  in  a  style  second  to  none  in  the  country,  but  they  also 
placed  the  original  constructors  in  a  position  to  greatly  enrich 
themselves  as  individuals.  •  •  •  And  yet,  profitable  as  railroad 
building  has  been  to  the  construction  companies,  the  state  and 
the  people  did  not  complain  or  interpose  any  obstacles  to  the  smo- 
cessful  construction  of  railroads,  until  the  passage  of  the  'con- 
solidation act'  [1870],  authorizing  railroads  to  consolidate  and 
lease  railroads. ' ' 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  act,  says  Governor  Glick,  and  by 
methods  of  *  Spooling  their  earnings,"  **  stifling  competition,"  and 
other  ** high-handed  and  outrageous  things,"  the  roads  did 
serious  wrongs  to  the  people.  Another  evil  adverted  to  by  the 
Governor  was  the  manipulation  of  state  politics  by  the  railroads. 
He  further  complained  that  the  roads  were  shifting  their  own 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  Kansas  farmer.  ** Never,"  concludes 
the  Grovemor,  *  *  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  any  people  been 
subjected  to  greater  abuses  than  have  the  people  of  Kansas  for 
the  last  five  years." 

This  ringing  philippic  against  the  railroads  called  forth  some 
legislative  action  on  the  subject.  A  state  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  was  created.  The  law  provided  that  this  commis- 
sion should  be  maintained  by  a  pro  rata  tax  on  the  railroads,  ac- 
cording to  their  assessed  valuation,  but  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  validity  of  such  a  law."  The  powers  of  this 
commission  were  much  restricted,  being  principally  advisory. 
However,  some  results  were  accomplished  in  lowering  freight 
rates,  lessening  discrimination,  and  curing  local  disaflfections. 
Complaint  was  mad^  that  more  power  should  be  given  to  this 
board.  This  board,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assess- 


^^  Firtt  Report,  Board  of  R.  R.  Commissioners,  1883. 
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merit  of  railroads,  that  falling  to  the  state  board  of  railroad 
assessors. 

Railroads  put  out  collateral  branches  for  the  conquest  of  adja- 
cent territory — "system  perfecting"  as  they  called  it.  Prelim- 
inary surveys  were  made  through  the  numerous  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  very  often  just  outside,  or  within  a  few  miles  of 
these  places.  This  was  to  stir  up  emulation  and  rival  bidding 
among  the  municipalities  on  or  near  the  projected  road.  For 
it  generally  happened  that  the  settlers  were  already  convinced 
that  this  prospective  road  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  their 
permanent  prosperity.  And  indeed,  today  many  towns  illus- 
trate the  force  of  this  railroad  factor  in  making  or  marring  a 
place,  for,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the  state  are  numerous 
towns  that,  as  soon  as  a  railroad  came  to  them,  sprang  ahead  of 
their  neighbors  that  got  no  roads.  But  towns  were  not  satisBed 
with  one  road.  They  were  just  as  anxious  to  secure  a  second, 
and  thus  become  junction  points.  And  in  view  of  these  facts, 
we  can  understand  why  such  enormous  aid  was  granted  by  the 
municipalities. 

According  to  the  FovHIi  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Commissmners,  the  municipalities,  up  to  the  year  1884,  had 
voted  railroad  bonds  amounting  to  $9,504,385.50.  From  July 
1, 1885,  to  November  1,  1886— that  is,  one  year  and  four  months, 
they  voted  $10,151,600.  WMIe  some  of  these  bonds  were  never 
issued,  still  the  amount  sold  was  vast,  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  conmiunities  issuing  them. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  could  such  enormous  si 
sidies  be  granted  under  the  limitations  of  the  1876  lawt 
was  a  general  law,  as  we  saw,  limiting  county  aid  to  $100,00(^1 
plus  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  and  witM 
the  general  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of  aid  should  not 
■exceed  $4,000  a  mile  to  any  railroad."  If  we  examine  subsequent 
legislation,  we  find  repeated  instances  of  special  laws  exempting 
municipalities  from  the  operation  of  this  general  law. 

Mission  Township  in  Neosho  county,  for  example,  was 
mitted  to   aid   Kansas   railroad  companies   to   the   amount 
$25,000,  and  was  authorized  to  grant  $4,000  a  mile  to  "any 
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road  that  may  be  hereafter  constructed  through  said  township." 
A  specific  exemption  was  granted  from  the  limitations  of  the 
1876  law.^'  Another  statute  authorized  certain  townships  to  vote 
aid  to  an  amount  so  that  a  levy  of  1  per  cent,  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  were  at  the  same  time  made  exempt 
from  the  1876  limitations.^^  Still  another  township,  the  same 
year,  was  allowed  to  vote  aid  to  the  extent  of  $25,000." 

The  legislature  of  1887  passed  another  general  law,  limiting 
total  aid  to  railroads  to  $2,000  a  mile.^*  This  was,  of  course,  after 
the  mischief  had  largely  been  done.  The  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion was  strong  enough  so  that  a  strict  observance  of  this  law 
might  have  been  expected.  But  the  same  legislature  that  enacted 
this  law  passed  four  other  laws  tending  to  weaken  it  or  con- 
travene it  directly. 

A  bond  issue  of  the  city  of  Lyons  of  $35,000  was  legalized." 
The  city  of  Winfield  was  authorized  to  vote  $50,000  of  railroad 
aid.**  Ellsworth  township  had  illegally  voted  $40,000  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  and  this  action  was  now  legalized."  Likewise 
the  action  of  Cawker  township  under  a  previous  law,  was  legal- 
ized.^ 

Many  of  these  bonds  were  for  30  years  at  10  per  cent.,  so  that 
for  each  dollar  received  the  municipality  ultimately  returned 
four  dollars.  Six  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  but 
higher  rates  were  the  most  common. 

A  great  deal  of  litigation  was  had  as  to  the  legality  of  these 
bonds,  but  the  almost  invariable  result  was  that  the  courts  af- 
firmed the  binding  nature  of  these  obligations.^^ 

This  aid  of  the  municipalities  was  in  addition  to  the  magnifi- 
cent land  subsidies  donated  by  the  general  government  and  by 
the  state.  The  extent  of  these  land  gifts  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


«Lair«  of  1S86.  ch.  132. 

»<Latr/»  of  1886.  ch.  136. 

»Latr#  of  1886,  ch.  137, 

^*Laws  of  1887,  ch.  183. 

» Law§  of  ISSrt,  c6.  187. 

••/&W.,  1887,  ch.  189. 

"/Wd.,  1887,  ch.  193. 

*I\Ad.,  ch.  194. 

»  Fourth  Ann.  Report,  R.  R.  Commis$ioner$,  p.  4,  5. 
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Railboau  Land  Gbants  in  Kassas.is 

rnloo   riLclfic    (Kedsiis  PIvIb'oiiI n.i>B7.123  55  rcti» 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 S, 930, 338  DO  Bcrea 

MlBBoarl,  KaDBSB  and  Tuaa 1,041,709  IT  acre* 

KanMs  City,  LawreDCE  and  Bnutbern  Kansag 24S,5T4  00  ncrea 

EaiiBBS  Cllj,  Fort  Scott  and  Guir 89,672  43  acre* 

Total    9.304,477  IB  Bcrei 

Counting  this  land  worth  $3.50  per  acre — a  very  low  average — 
we  get  a  total  value  of  .$32,880,670  for  these  land  gifts  to  the 
five  railroads. 

Taxation  was  escaped  on  nearly  all  this  laud,  by  the  simple 
method  of  not  perfecting  the  title  on  it  till  it  was  needed  for 
purposes  of  sale.  Thus  the  Union  Pacific,  np  to  Janitarj-.  1882, 
had  only  taken  ont  patents  on  883.772  acres,  leaving  several 
millions  in  its  own  hands  for  all  purposes  except  taxation.  This 
represented  a  loss  to  the  state  of  some  $250,000  in  taxes  annually. 
Here  then  was  a  plain  case  where  the  unearned  increment  went 
to  the  holders  of  the  land. 

A  provision  appears  in  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1885,  requiring 
the  roads  in  unorganized  counties  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  state  treas- 
urer, as  per  the  levj-  of  the  auditor.  This  meant  a  big  savmgs 
to  the  state.  Roads  hauling  Pullman  or  other  sleeping  cars  were 
made  liable  for  a  tax  on  the  same. 

Public  opinion  concerning  the  Pullman  company  had  abont 
the  same  tone  as  it  did  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  rajiroads. 
Governor  Martin  in  his  message  of  1887  voiced  this  feeling  very 
well  when  he  said:  "Foreign  corporations  should  be  forced  to 
pay  a  tax  on  cara  used  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Kansas.  The 
Pullman  Car  Company  has  never  paid  a  dollar  of  tax  in  Kansas. 
The  tax-dodging  practiced  by  these  wealthy  rarporat ions  is  not 
only  an  outrage  on  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  bear  burdens 
thus  shirked,  but  is  insulting  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
State."  But  the  climax  of  objurgation  was  not  reached  till  the 
attoi-ney  general  was  heard  from.  "Notwithstanding  the  {act." 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Pullman  company,  "that  this  great 
corporation  has  spread  its  arms  out  all  over  this  country  like  a 

"First  inn.  Report  R.  R.  Connni»gioBft»,  p.  :;8,  2S. 
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•colossal  octopus,  and  is  sapping  the  life  out  of  a  traveling  pub- 
lic by  a  system  of  exorbitant  and  fixed  rates  for  accommoda- 
tions, and  with  its  army  of  half -paid  employes,  it  declines  to  pay 
taxes  in  any  State  or  Territory,  except  the  state  of  its  domi- 
cile."" 

The  matter  of  paying  taxes  was  forced  upon  this  company  for 
the  first  time  in  1886,  by  the  state  board  of  railroad  assessors. 
A  stubborn  fight  was  made  in  the  courts  to  evade  this  tax  alto- 
gether, but  the  attempt  at  evasion  was  unsuccessful.  The  Pull- 
man company  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Kansas,  praying  that  county  treasurers  be  enjoined 
from  collecting  any  tax  from  this  company.  The  bill  of  com- 
plaint claimed;  (1)  that  the  company's  domicile  and  place  of 
business  was  in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  there  was  the  situs  of 
all  its  personal  property;.  (2)  that  the  company  was  not  subject 
to  taxation  in  Kansas;  and  (3)  that  it  was  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.^* 

The  company  further  set  forth  that  the  board  of  railroad  as- 
sessors, '*in  violation  of  duty,  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  as- 
sumed to  and  did  assess  and  value  at  $116,246.56  for  purpose  of 
taxation  the  property  of  said  company  used  in  Kansas.''  There 
was  accordingly  levied  a  **  large  and  burdensome  tax,  in  the  ag- 
gregate amounting  to  more  than  $3,000." 

The  matter  was  pending  before  the  courts  for  four  years,  and 
then  the  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  to  the  effect  that  cars  employed  in  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  taxed.^*^  Kansas  accordingly  pro  rated  a  tax  on 
Pullman  cars  in  proportion  to  the  miles  run  in  Kansas  as  com- 
pared with  total  mileage.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  cars 
was  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  simply  their  cost  of  con- 
struction as  ordinary  articles  of  personal  property.  A  further 
analysis  of  this  method  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

Municipal  Finance, — ^Municipal  financial  matters  during  this 
period  were  involved  largely  in  aid  of  railroads,  as  we  have  just 
seen.    This  was  the  principal  object  of  expenditure.    Other  ob- 


»  Report  of  Attornc]/  Ocncrai,  1SS7-8S. 

^  IhUI. 

» 141  (7.  S.,  621. 
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jects  for  which  debts  were  contracted,  were  city  halls,  water- 
works,  county  courthouses,  jails,  bridges,  and  school  houses.  The 
preponderance  of  railway  aid  over  other  forms  of  debt-increase 
is  however,  characteristic  of  this  period. 

The  early  state  laws  contemplated  a  policy  of  paying  all  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  when  due,  and  not  the  refunding  of  these 
debts.  But  the  magnitude  of  these  debts  became  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Accordingly,  the  legislature  in  1879 
passed  a  law  enabling  municipalities  to  refund  their  indebted- 
ness. This  applied  to  bonded  indebtedness  only.  But  these 
local  divisions  interpreted  it  as  meaning  power  to  ** compromise 
and  refund  their  matured  and  maturing  indebtedness  of  every 
kind  and  description  whatsoever,  upon  such  terms  as  could  be 
agreed' upon,  and  to  issue  new  bonds  *  *  *  in  payment  for  any 
sums  so  compromised."-*  Bonds  were  thus  issued  to  pay  for 
county-seat  wars,  and  to  meet  other  extravagant  and  unauthor- 
ized expenditures. 


'•Message  of  Gov.  Martin^  1889. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MUNICIPAL  SUBSIDIES  AND  DEBTS,  1889-1902 


The  general  features  of  this  period  may  well  be  passed  briefly 
in  review,  before  entering  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Btrictly  financial  subjects.  This  period  is  remarkable  for  the 
piling  up  of  huge  debts  by  the  local  divisions  of  the  state. 
The  state  debt,  under  the  constitutional  limit  of  $1,000,000,  can 
never  be  of  any  serious  importance  to  the  people,  especially  aa 
population  increases.  But  here  at  this  time  we  find  the  munici- 
pal debts  running  up  to  a  grand  total  of  over  $37,000,000. 
That  is,  the  interest  alone  on  this  indebtedness  was  annually 
three  times  as  large  as  the  whole  state  debt.  It  is  evident  from  this 
that  **  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple" comes  more  and  more  to  mean  government  through  the 
local  divisions  of  the  state.  This  entails  a  larger  debt  on  the 
people  even  than  the  federal  government,  as  is  shown  in  Appen- 
dix E.  The  one  significant  thing  about  municipal  debts  and 
municipal  subsidies,  evidenced  throughout  this  period,  is  the 
fact  that  inasmuch  as  they  lacked  any  constitutional  limitations, 
they  lacked  any  fixed  limitations  whatever.  For  the  changing 
limits  set  by  the  state  legislatures  fluctuated  with  each  recurring 
session,  and  even  such  general  regulations  as  were  enacted  were 
emasculated  by  numerous  special  exemptions.  Evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  is  adduced  in  a  paragraph  below  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  finance. 

The  decade,  1880  to  1890,  was  one  of  rapid  growth  for  the 
commonwealth  of  Kansas,  and  this  seemed  to  breed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  and  adventure.  Population  increased  43  per  cent., 
reaching  1,427,096  in  1890;  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state 
in  the  same  time  increased  116.5  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of 
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capital  invested  in  manufactures  302  per  cent.  But  the  reaction 
was  sudden  and  sharp.  Hard  times  set  in  about  1890,  followed 
by  three  or  four  years  of  poor  crops.  The  value  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  in  1894  was  only  $113,000,000.  as  against  $147,- 
000,0IX)  ten  years  before.'  Discontent  spread  among  the  fanners. 
The  railroad  bonds  voted  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
were  coming  due.  This  led  the  farmers  to  lift  their  voices 
against  the  railroads  and  ask  for  rate  reduction.  In  1888  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  waxed  strong,  being  a  movement  similar  to 
the  Grange  which  had  died  a  few  years  before.  In  1890  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  came  out  in  politics  as  tlie  People's  Party 
or  Populists.  Two  years  later  they  elected  a  governor,  and 
also  a  majority  in  the  state  senate.  They  stood  for  radical  re- 
forms in  railway  legislation  and  in  genei-al  state  economy,  claim- 
ing that  what  was  needed  was  a  reduction  in  all  taxes.  One  in- 
novation they  attempted  in  the  way  of  reform  was  to  enact  the 
Ten  Commandnienta  into  a  state  statute,  with  penalties  at- 
tached.' 

The  Hnancial  ]>anic  of  1893  bore  heavily  upon  Kansas.  Many 
railroads  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Bank  failures 
were  numerous.  Mortgage  indebtedness  on  farm  property  was 
enormous.  This  represented  large  investments  of  eastern  capital, 
and  with  the  money  panic  came  a  pressure  from  the  East  for  the 
payment  of  these  mortgages  in  gold.  The  populists  of  Kansas 
were  desperately  in  earnest  over  the  free  silver  issue  and  were 
willing  to  stake  their  all  on  the  success  of  the  "cause."  Many 
had  come  to  translate  their  lack  of  capital  as  being  simply  a 
lack  o£  silver,  and  hence  they  warmly  took  sides  for  the  white 
metal.  To  protect  themselves,  the  farmers  secured  the  passage  of 
the  "Gold  Mortgage  Clause"  law,  providing  that  all  mortgages 
and  debts  to  be  paid  in  money  should  be  payable  in  either  the 
standard  silver  or  gold  coins  authorized  by  Congress,  all  stipu- 
lations in  the  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith-standing.'  AVhether 
this  legislative  fiat  on  the  currency  question  really  entered  the 
domain  of  private  contract  and  did  any  good  admits  of  very 

<  a  Blen.  Report,  Stale  Board  of  Agr.,  Part  Ti,  p.   lOfO. 
•Hooae  BltL   8SB.   Legislature   ISST.     Bill   teiiil  lecoiul   time  lad  referred   to 
Jndlclary  CommlttM:  died  tbere. 
.  aa. 
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serious  doubt.    Industrial  conditions  soon  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, so  that  the  danger,  supposed  to  be  averted  by  this  act,  no 
longer  existed.    Mortgage  indebtedness  also  gradually  decreased. 
But  the  weight  of  this  burden  in  the  early  part  of  this  period 
was  simply  startling,  and  shows  that  there  were  some  just  causes 
for  the  wail  of  calamity  that  went  up  all  over  the  state.  In  1890 
there  was  one  mortgage  in  force  for  every  family  of  five  persons 
in  the  state.*     The  mortgage  debt  per  capita  was  $170.    If  we 
add  this  private  debt  to  the  public  debts  resting  upon  each  person 
in  the  state,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $210.35.*^    For  the  average 
family  of  five  persons,  this  meant  an  indebtedness  of  over  $1,000. 
The  per  cent,  of  incumbered  land  in  the  United  States  was  28.86, 
while  in  Kansas  it  was  60.32  per  cent. 

After  the  panic  of  1893-94  came  a  season  of  good  crops  and 
good  prices.  Following  the  legislative  session  of  1897 — a  popu- 
lifitic  administration — the  People's  Party  rapidly  disintegrated. 
The  tax  laws  and  other  financial  matters  of  this  period  show 
^me  interesting  developments  which  will  now  be  discussed  with 
some  particularity. 

Tax  Laws, — Discontent  with  the  various  tax  laws  grew  steadily 
during  this  time.     The  method    of    assessment    by    township 
trustees  came  in  for  a  particular  share  of  criticism.     Many  were 
in  favor  of  a  county  assessor  with  deputies.       Discussing  the 
evils  of  existing  methods,  Governor  Martin  (1889)  said,  '*But 
it  is  certain  that  a  more  unfair,  inadequate  and  objectionable 
system  than  that  now  provided  by  our  laws  cannot  be  devised. 
Any  change,   therefore,   would  be   an   improvement.*'     Others 
blamed  the  administration  of  the  law,  rather  than  the  law  it- 
self.    Governor  Morrill  condemned  the  system  of  township  as- 
sessors elected  for  one  year.     *'Xow/*  says  he  **we  have  about 
sixteen  hundred  assessors,  largely  men  with  little  practical  ex- 
perience, selected  more  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  and 
are  *good  fellows,'  each  trying  to  keep  his  assessment  down  so 
that  his  township  may  pay  less  than  its  honest  share  of  the 
taxes.''* 


*  Eleventh  Census.     Volume  Real  Estate  Mortgage. 

•Manic.    d€a>t.,   25.57;   State  debt.,   0.56;   and   U.    S.   debt.,   $14.22. 

*  Message  of  Gov,  Morrill,  1895. 
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Public  interest  in  tax  reform  had  become  erystallized  enough 
by  the  year  1901  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a  state  tax  commis- 
sion.' This  was  a  temporary  eommisaion  of  eight  able  men, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  and  full  revision 
of  the  tax  laws  of  the  state.  They  were  to  formulate  a  new  tax 
bill,  embodying  the  results  of  their  labor.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  be,  the  statute  declared,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
valuation  and  asses.sment  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state; 
to  secure  the  return  and  assessment  of  all  taxable  property  at 
its  full  and  current  vnluation;  and  to  simplify  the  methods  of 
assessment,  levj-,  and  collection  of  taxes.  After  some  seven 
months'  investigation  this  commission  reported  a  tax  bill  of 
252  sections,  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  Indiana  statute. 
While  this  bill  did  not  propose  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
existing  system,  yet  it  did  intend  to  introduce  some  radical 
changes  directly  in  line  with  modern  tendencies  in  taxation. 
Each  proposed  change,  however,  was  dictated  by  a  crying  need 
of  reform  in  the  existing  system.  The  chief  new  features  of 
this  bill  were,  briefly,  the  following.  A  permanent  state  tax 
commission  was  to  be  created,  consisting  of  two  men  with  a  four 
year  term  of  sei"vice.  Each  county  was  to  have  a  county  asses- 
sor, appointed  by  the  coimty  board,  and  this  county  assessor 
was  to  have  a  corps  of  deputy  assessors,  selected  by  the  joint 
action  of  himelf  and  the  coimty  board.  In  Ibis  manner  a  per- 
fectly supervised  sj-stera  of  assessment  was  to  be  provided  with 
a  central,  directing  body  at  the  state  eapitol.  The  general  prop- 
erty tax  was  to  be  retained,  since  the  constitution  required  this. 
Telegraph,  telephone,  and  expi-ess  companies  were  to  be  assessed 
no  longer  solely  on  the  small  amount  of  their  tangible  property 
employed  in  the  states,  but  on  a  basis  of  their  earning  capaci^ 
as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  their  stocks  and  bonds.  Their 
local  real  estate  and  personal  property  was  still  to  be  left  for 
local  asses-sment,  and  to  be  subtracted  from  their  full  market 
value  as  determined  by  the  state  boai~l.  The  amount  of  this 
total  market  value  to  be  apportioned  to  Kansas  depended  on  the 
proportion  of  mileage  in  Kansas  as  compared  with  total  mileage 
operated.     Ocean  mileage  of  express  companies  was  apparently.- 
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not  to  be  excluded.  The  chief  innovation  of  the  bill  was  to  be 
a  gtate  inheritance  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  collateral  inheritances. 
Many  other  changes  were  proposed,  but  they  were  of  secondary 
importance. 

The  bill  went  before  the  legislature  of  1903,  and  was  dis-^ 
cussed  throughout  the  session.  The  following  points  took  up 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time :  shall  property  be  assessed 
at  its  full  value ;  shall  money,  notes  and  mortgages,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  shall  the  state  funds 
remain  in  the  county  treasuries  of  the  respective  counties  until 
actually  needed  by  the  state;  shall  a  state  tax  commission  be 
created ;  shall  we  have  a  county  or  township  assessor. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  with  a  few  amendments,  but  the 
houses  could  not  concur  in  the  amendment  providing  for  the 
state  funds  to  remain  in  the  county  treasuries  until  actually 
needed.  The  trouble  did  not  lie  with  the  bill,  but  in  the  fact 
that  one  faction  of  the  Republican  party  had  control  of  the 
Senate  and  another  of  the  House.  So  the  bill  did  not  become 
a  law.  ** Hence,'*  to  quote  a  member  of  the  commission  that 
prepared  the  bill,  **in  this  State  more  than  one-half  of  the  prop- 
erty goes  untaxed."* 

Heal  constructive  work  in  tax  legislation  amounted  to  very 
little  during  this  period.  The  most  pronounced  gain  was  the 
creation  of  a  state  board  of  assessors  for  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies  of  the  state.®  The  rapid  extension  of  long-^ 
distance  telephone  service  made  this  step  imperatively  necessary. 
The  redemption  of  real  estate  sold  for  taxes,  which,  in  1876* 
reached  the  maximum  penalty  of  50  per  cent.,  was  now  lowered 
once  more,  and  fixed  at  15  per  cent.^®  This  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, since  the  delinquent  tax  list  was  steadily  declining  and 
the  use  of  a  heavy  penalty  was  no  longer  needed. 

Income. — The  regular  income  of  the  state  during  this  period 
came  principally,  as  usual,  from  the  direct  general  property 
tax.     About  96  per  cent,  came  from  this  source,  and  4  per  cent. 


■Peraonal  Letter  of  Hon.  .Tohn  Francis,  of  Kans.  House  of  Representatlvee. 
Dec  14,  1903. 

•Gen'l.  Stalutes,  1899,  ch.  107,  sec.  5. 
»Oe»'I.  Siatute9,  1899,  ch.   107,  sec.  19. 
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fnuri  small  fees  on  insurance  companies,  oil  inspection,  bank  in- 
-speetion,  etc. 

The  tax  rate  was  lowered,  steadily,  till  the  panic  of  1893 
■<>aused  a  big  slump  in  values,  and  then  the  old  rate  would  not 
Taise  siifiieieut  revenue.  This  decline  in  state  values  began  in 
1890  and  continued  in  a  more  or  les.i  unbroken  course  for  eleven 
years.  This  meant  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  These 
(iiK'tuatioDS  are  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Total  Ahbksskd  V. 


ASi)  Ratk  of  State  Taxbs.  1999-1903 


Ye.r. 

AB90s«d  Talu- 

Sum  iBTf. 

RaM  in  mill*.. 

I8S9 

IWO 

t3«),81«.073 
3t8.t5»,BU 
a«,BS2.407 
34Z.«8<,S<6 
35«,MI,818 
=37,501,721 
329,  MB  ,081 
S3l,2IB,ra8 

ass.m.m 

3E7,'l«S.a.» 
328.729,008 
3W.lSa,OI5 
-•WJ.ISS.BM 

Il.51i,(23 

I'.KISM 
l.SS8,UI 

I,S58,06a 

i,ai8,2ss 

l!36.VI71 
I,333.fti4 

i,34e.i2s 

1,*0!.7» 
1,807.898 
!,9B;.M4 

4,V 

& 
•I 

5 

IBM 

IIH 

ia»i 

ISM 

igoD 

There  were  a  few  small  extraordinarj'  expenses  provided  for 
at  this  time  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  These  were  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  state  at  the  state  penitentiary  and  will  be  spoken  of 
at  greater  length  under  the  subject  of  fiscal  affairs  below. 

Expeiuiitures. — Under  the  subject  of  expenditures,  we  have 
noted  up  to  this  point  an  interesting  and  rapid  growth  in  the 
range  of  objects  of  state  aid  aud  state  support.  During  this 
period  we  see  a  similar  expansion.  More  attention  is  given  to 
the  immaterial  wants,  such  as  literature,  science,  art,  etc.,  than 
was  formerly  done.  This  we  see  indicated  in  the  state  expendi- 
tures for  traveling  libraries,  an  academy  of  science,  a  battle 
monument  at  Chickamauga.  etc.  For  the  first  time  we  find  the 
state  granting  a  private  pension,  $600  a  year,  after  the  manner 
of  the  federal  government.  For  the  material  development  t 
the  state,  a  board  of  irrigation  is  made  an  object  of  public  « 
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penditure  in  1895.  An  important  new  commission  for  the  sup- 
ervision of  banks  is  created  in  1891.  This  matter  of  state  sup-^ 
ervision  is  further  extended  by  the  appointment  of  a  grain  in- 
spector and  an  oil  inspector. 

These  new  activities  of  the  state  denote  certain  important 
phases  of  growth.    Both  the  material  and  immaterial  wants  are 
expanding.     The  growth  follows  no  fixed  principle,  each  new 
question  that  arises  touching  the  proper  function  of  the  state 
being  dealt  with  empirically  by  the  legislature  then  in  session. 
The  tendency  is  plainly  manifest,  however,  for  the  strong,  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak 
western  portion.     Evidence  of  this  is  observable  in  the  relief  to 
frontier  settlers,  forestry  bureaus,  board  of  irrigation,  sugar 
subsidies,  etc.     In  the  1902  budget  we  even  find  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  for  the  extermination  of  prairie  dogs  and  gophers, 
which  amount  to  pests  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.     The 
theory  of  the  legislators  seems  to  be  that  the  state  is  a  unit,  and 
when  one  member  suffers,  the  others  suffer  with  it.     And  thus 
insurance  is  wisely  provided  against  avoidable  hardships. 

The  year  1890  was  marked  by  drought  and  a  general  crop 
failure  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $60,000  to  purchase  seed  grain  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  needy  settlers.  This  was  not,  however,  a  dona- 
tion by  any  means.  County  commissioners  were  to  draw 
warrants  against  their  counties  for  the  grain  received,  these- 
warrants  to  be  due  and  payable  one  year  later,  and  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  state  treasurer.  The  county  commissioners  were  to 
sell  the  grain  to  the  farmers  on  their  note,  running  one  year  at 
6  per  cent,  interest.  Of  this  fund,  $56,428  was  used  as  in- 
tended. Coal  was  also  contributed  from  the  state  mine,  worth 
$4,211.  It  is  due  to  the  railroads  to  say  that  the  principal  roads, 
generously  hauled  this  coal  free  of  charge. 

The  year  1894  was  another  period  of  severity  for  the  frontier 
settlers.  And  again  the  state  came  to  their  relief.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  needy  of  that  section,  and  $100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  grain. 

In  1897  the  act  promoting  silk  culture  was  repealed,  and  the 
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policy  of  fostering  this  industry  by  the  state  was  abandoned. 
The  irrigation  and  forestry  bureaus  were  combined,  since  they 
sought  ends  so  much  similar. 

The  state  outlay  in  subsidies  to  private  charities  began  with 
one  institution  in  1870.  By  1880,  the  number  had  increased  to 
4;  and  by  1902,  21  institutions  were  on  the  list,  each  claiming  to 
be  as  necessary  as  the  others,  and  therefore  entitled  to  state  aid.*' 
None  is  subject  to  state  supervision.  The  average  yearly  sub- 
sidy for  each  institution  is  $900. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  state's  budget  is  that  pertain- 
ing to  the  state's  experience  in  protecting  the  infant  industry 
of  beot  sugar  manufacture.  The  policy  of  a  state  subsidy  was 
launched  in  1887,'^  but  the  legislature  forgot  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation till  the  next  session,  two  years  later.  A  bounty  of 
two  cents  a  pound  was  provided  for  all  beet  and  sorghum  sugar 
made  in  the  state  from  plants  grown  in  the  state.  The  industry 
made  quite  a  spurt,  and  promised  big  things  for  the  future. 
The  boimty  claimed  and  paid  in  1891  was  over  $50,000.  In 
that  year  a  populistie  legislature  stood  out  for  retrenchment 
in  all  lines  of  expenditure,  and  accordingly,  the  rate  of  bounty 
was  cut  down  to  3  of  n  cent  a  pound.     Evil  days  then  befell  the 


'Iimra  d{  theB»  prlvnte  chsrtUeg  In  chronoloeli 
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infant  industry.  In  a  few  years  the  bounty  was  entirely  re- 
moved. Then  came  a  further  decline  in  the  industry,  and  in 
1897  the  last  piece  of  sugar  machinery  was  sold  and  sent  to 
Nebraska  where  the  business  was  still  on  its  feet. 

The  actual  amount  of  bounty  paid  for  beet  sugar  by  the  state 
is  shown  in  this  brief  table : 

Sugar  Bounties  Paid 

1889 $18,658  30 

1891 50,304  08 

1892 3,000  00 

1893 15,303  83 

1895 7,339  29 

1896 5,331  00 

Total $99,936  50 

But  the  irrigation  region  in  western  Kansas  gave  promise 
of  great  possibilities  along  the  sugar-beet  culture  line.  And 
sugar  factories  were  in  operation  across  the  Colorado  line.  So 
the  legislature  of  1901  provided  for  a  bounty  of  $1  a  ton  on 
all  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  state,  abandoning  the  idea  of  stim- 
ulating any  more  home  sugar  factories.  The  limit  of  this  beet 
bounty  was  set  by  law  at  $5,000  in  any  one  year.  The  bounties 
paid  in  1901  amounted  to  $1,747.36.  The  beet  farmers  this 
year  reported  a  net  profit  of  $17.08  per  acre.^^ 

Fiscal  Affairs, — In  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  during 
this  period  the  state  worked  out  a  new  problem  for  herself  in 
connection  with  the  public  industries  at  the  state  prison.  It 
was  decided  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  useful  labor  on  the 
state 's  account,  and  in  industries  competing  least  with  free  labor, 
especially  union  labor.  To  this  end  a  binder  twine  plant  was 
established,  the  market  in  view  being  primarily  the  wheatgrowers 
of  the  state.  The  coal  mine,  employing  from  250  to  400  men, 
was  designed  to  furnish  coal  to  state  institutions  only.  A  brick 
plant  is  now  operated  for  the  same  purpose.  But  binder  twine 
was  intended  for  the  open  market,  which,  as  was  correctly  ex- 


"15  Bien.  Report  Bweau  of  AgiHculture,  p.  1118. 
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pected,  was  found  with  the  fannersL  An  enormous  plant  with 
elaborate  machinery  was  instslled.  The  purchase  of  maaila 
fiber  and  other  raw  materials  represented  a  heavy  initial  invest- 
ment, but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  the  finished  product.  To  purchase  raw  materials,  therefore, 
a  "revolving  fund"  was  ereated,  as  it  was  called.  Bond  issues 
in  amounts  from  $5,0(X)  to  $50,000  were  made,  the  bonds  bearing 
4  per  cent,  interest  and  ninning  one  year  or  less.  Those  were 
purchased  by  the  uninvested  moneys  in  the  permanent  school 
fund.  In  1900.  $60,000  of  one-year  bonds  were  issued  to  pro- 
vide for  this  revolving  fund.  There  was  al'io  an  issue  of  $50,000 
■which  was  paid  that  same  year. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  deficit  again  occurred  in  the 
treasury.  The  funds  therein  were  all  in  the  nature  of  "balances" 
of  specific  funds,  and  hence  not  available  for  use  on  the  general 
revenue  fund.  This  is  in  aceordaace  with  the  constitutional 
refjuirement  that  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  except  on  specific 
appropriations.  This  leaves  the  alternatives  of  borrowing  or 
letting  state  warrants  run  on  interest  when'  stamped  unpaid. 
Both  methods  were  used.  The  interest  paid  on  stamped  war- 
rants in  1901  was  only  $12.  but  in  1902  it  was  $8,690.66.  This 
deficit  was  usually  due  to  the  reluetancy  of  each  admin iatratiow 
to  raise  the  levy  for  state  taxes  over  that  of  preceding  admin- 
istrations, for  an  increase  in  the  le^y  was  likely  to  provoke 
charges  of  prodigality.  This  has  become  a  custom,  although  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  state  institutions  constantly  call  for  in- 
crea.sed  expenditures. 

This  period  presented  the  anomaly  of  having  both  large  de- 
ficits and  large  balances.  But,  as  before  explained,  the  balances 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  deficiencies.  The  question  of  the 
disposition  of  these  idle  sums  came  in  for  much  discussion  by 
those  interested  in  state  finances  at  this  time.  Many  able  think- 
ers, including  Governor  Stanley,  held  that  these  funds  should 
be  deposited  largely  in  private  banks  throughout  the  state,  at 
interest,  thus  securing  an  income  for  the  state  and  providing 
an  increased  circulation  of  money.  The  average  balance  on 
hand  in  the  capital  city  was  over  one-half  million  dollars  an- 
nnally.     This  at  3  per  cent,  interest  would  represent  an  annoalj 
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income  to  the  state  of  $15,000,  besides  increasing  the  circulating 
medium  for  the  state  at  large.  The  extent  of  these  balances  is 
shown  in  the  table  below.^* 

Treasury  Balances,  1888-1002. 


Year. 


Balance. 


1324.882 
SS8.744 
715,138 
461,502 
727.163 
895,540 
842,326 
710,415 


Year. 


1896. 

1897. 

1898., 

1899  ■ 

!1900. 

J1901  . 

.1902. 


Balance. 


1601.529 
363,026 
412.152 
496,450 
510,711 
577.636 
627,387 


The  permanent  school  fund,  in  spite  of  its  safeguards,  was 
several  times  encumbered  with  small  issues  of  bogus  bonds  from 
frontier  school  districts.     The  size  of  this  fund  made  it  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  administer  well  and  keep  invested  profitably.  School 
district  bonds  now  became  the  prevailing  securities  bought,  since 
the  supply  of  state  bonds  was  running  short.        In  December, 
1900,  this  fund  reached  a  total  of  $7,060,821.73,  and  was  all  in- 
vested but  $68,344.46.^' 

The  permanent  funds  were  invested  in  bonds  held  by  the 
state  treasurer  as  follows: 

Permanent  school  fund   $6,643,297  44 

University  permanent  fund   148,260  82 

Normal  school  permanent  fund 200,919  01 

Total   $6,992,477  27 

The  uninvearted  funds  at  the  same  time  were: 

Permanent  school  fund $63,650  24 

University  permanent  fund 969  17 

Normal  school  permanent  fund 3,725  05 

Total  $68,344  46 

The  source  of  these  funds,  as  noted  before,  was  almost  entirely 
the  school  lands  which  were  sold  from  time  to  time.     The  sell- 


"•  IS  Bi€i^,  Report^  BtQie  Treasurer, 

^J2  Bien.  Report,  Bupt.  of  PuhUc  Instruction. 
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ing  price  in  the  early  periods  waa  extremely  low,  since  there 
were  so  few  settlers  in  the  state.  The  amonnt  of  these  landf, 
sold  and  the  price  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 


School  Lamis  Patented,  1861-IS02.i' 


Conunun  Seliaol  Lands,  18S1-1B0Z ; 

1,S22,322  icres;! 
Agrlculturnl   College  Lbd<1b.    1SQS-1B9S; 

TS.<H1>  TO  ncrps; 
nnlTtrilt;  Vuxia,  1878-1902. 

48.713  7»  acFM: 
NormBl  Srliool  Lunilii,    t»>TU-1'.>02 : 


S, 534, 84=  aT.Avecage  f3  S3 
145^,881  91:  average  (5  SS 
1130,469  13:  average  f2  99 
):213,S14  Tl:a're»Ke  fG  24 


I 


The  University  has  the  lowest  endowment  and  has  made  the 
poorest  showing  in  the  average  price  per  acre  for  lands  sold. 
This  small  endowment  means  a  greater  dependence  on  the  bounty 
and  generosity  of  the  state  legislature. 

Municipal  Finances. — The  fever  of  voting  mun'icipal  aid  ran 
extremely  and  dangerously  high  at  this  time.  All  former  rec- 
ords were  surpassed;  ponatraints  were  brushed  aside.  The  ex- 
ecutive messages  for  years  fulminated  against  the  growing  bur- 
dens of  municipal  indebtedness,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
announcement  of  (^rushing  tax  levies  failed  to  terrorize  the  vot- 
ers. Buoyant  faith  in  the  imbroken  pmsperily  and  develop- 
ment of  their  community  led  them  to  hypothecate  a  large  share 
of  their  future  income.  This  spirit  became  rampant  during 
the  years  from  1886  to  1888.  when  the  local  debts  were  piled  up 
to  a  sum  forty  times  as  large  as  the  state  debt. 

The  bulk  of  this  debt  was  incurred  as  subsidies  to  railroads, 
but  in  the  early  '90's  came  an  overwhelming  reaction.  Local 
aid  was  then  directed  to  industries  of  a  more  purely  private 
nature,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1873  was  apparently 
forgotten. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  municipal  aid  dur- 
ing the  years  1886.  1887  and  1888  can  best  be  gained  by  ex- 
amining a  few  typical  cases.  Seven  counties  are  accordingly 
given  in  the  tabular  statement  below,  together  with  some  of 
their  minor  subdivisions.       This  shows  the  preponderance,  at 
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this  time,  of  railroad  add,  the  significance  of  the  debt-burden 
vhen  compared  with  population  and  total  taxable  property, 
and  also  serves  to  accentuate  the  transition  from  railroad  sub- 
«idies  to  private  subsidies. 

Municipal  Debt  Incrbasb,  1886-1888. 


Coantjr. 


Cowley. 


€UaUaqaa  . . 
DiokiotoD  .... 

liocmaa 

Uowa 

Ness 

Bapublie . . 

ri  


Popala> 

tion  nth 

census. 


31.478 

12,297 
22,27S 

11.823 

2,873 
4,M4 

19,002 


Taxable 
property . 


2.090,860 
5,130,192 

3,282,098 

1,&I7,581 
1,870,200 

3.154,382 


Total 
increase 
in  debt. 


$6,906,587  I      $382,500 


275,000 
361, .'lOO 

246,500 

188,000 
164,500 

92,500 


Increase 

for 
railroads. 


$285,000 

275,000 
332.500 

216,000 

170,000 
164,500 

92,500 


mm 


Railroad  Aid  Debt  in 
specified  mnnicipalitios. 


County $100,000 

3  cities 88,5i)0 

6  townships    . .   .    97,000 

County...., 140,000 

7  townships 135,000 

County 233,000 

5  townships.    ...    64,000 
1  city 35,003 

C<.unty 125,000 

5  townships 91, 500 

County 170,000 

County 75,000 

6  t^iwnsbips 77,000 

1  city 12,500 


This  marked  the  close  of  the  era  of  large  subsidies  to  rail- 
roads. Discussion  of  this,  however,  must  be  postponed  to  the 
paragraph  on  railroads  below.  But  this  marked  the  beginning 
only  of  a  period  of  excessive  municipal  grants  to  general  in- 
dustries of  a  public,  semi-public,  and  private  nature.  The 
court  decision  of  1873,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  put  a 
temporary  check  on  public  aid  to  private  industries.  Subse- 
quent decisions  were  in  harmony  with  this  opinion.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  held  (in  OUmore  v.  Norton, 
10  Kans.,  491)  that  an  **act  conferring  such  [corporate]  powers 
limited  in  its  operations  to  a  single  city  is  manifestly  a  special 
act  conferring  corporate  powers  and  is  void,  being  forbidden 
by  section  1,  article  12,  of  the  constitution." 

The  general  laws  obtaining  throughout  this  period  conferred 
rather  liberal  powers,  even  had  they  been  strictly  observed.  But 
they  were  not  closely  followed,  as  numerous  special  acts  show. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1889  authorized  counties  to  issue 
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of  $15,000  for  a  sugar  mill ;  $8,000  for  a  flour  mill ;  and  $2,000 
for  a  cheese  factory.  Hamilton  county  shows  $4,000  for  a 
flour  mill.     Leavenworth  county's  record  is  $10,000  for  a  coal 

company  and  $15,000  for  a  gas  well.  The  little  eity  of  Ton- 
ganoxie  in  this  county  even  has  $2,500  on  her  apcount  for  pros- 
pecting for  eoal.  West  Plains  township  in  Jleade  county  shows 
a  bond  registry  of  $15,0(X)  for  a  sugar  mill,  the  bonds  running 
for  20  years  at  6  per  cent. 

In  nearly  every  case  these  mills  aud  factories  receiving  s 
eial  stimulus  from  the  public  funds  proved  a  complete  and  t 
mal  failure.  It  wa.s  simply  a  prostitution  of  the  public  money  to 
uses  which  private  capital  in  the  hands  of  prudent,  business-like 
investors  avoided.  But  like  a  lotter.v,  it  proved  seductive  to  the 
public,  because  there  was  one  chance  iif  winning,  even  if  there 
were  a  hundred  of  losing.  The  little  city  of  Anthony,  Harper 
county,  is  a  conspicuous  .example  of  a  loser  in  this  game  of 
chance.  She  tried  to  force  prosperity  to  bloom  for  her  at  once 
by  mortgaging  many  years  of  her  future.  Like  an  individual 
who  tries  every  get-rich-c|,uick  scheme  that  comes  along,  this 
little  eity  lavishly  voted  aid  to  each  promising  enterprise  that 
seemed  likely  to  ensure  her  prosperity.  But  as  was  generally 
the  case,  this  artificial  stimulus  failed  to  produce  a  healthful 
growth.  Population  decreased ;  assessed  valuations  fell  off.  The 
climax  came  in  1897,  when,  like  Cimarron,  the  eity  was  bankrupt 
and  a  humiliating  compromise  was  granted  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture." Her  tax  levy  for  1896  had  reached  the  abaiird  limit  of 
13.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation.  Of  course  this  was  more 
than  could  be  paid.  When  the  compromise  was  effected,  and  the 
debt-scaling  commenced,  the  debt  was  $168,187.75,  while  the 
total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  city  was  only  $171,051. 
To  collect  this  debt  would,  therefore,  have  required  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  city. 

The  different  steps  in  the  insolvency  of  the  city  are  eaail; 
seen  in  the  table  below: 
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Decline  of  Anthony,  Kansas." 


Year. 


IM 
1»1 

IMS 
UM 

ins 

1896 

m 


PopalatioD 


2,2->2 
2,021 
1.825 
2,003 
2,404 
1.686 
1,367 
1,074 
City  iosolvent, 


Asseswd 
▼amatiuu. 


$512,684  28 
473,167  32 
409,362  17 
355,490  67 
422,202  94 
252,421  31 
239,907  60 
171,051  00 
debt  $168,187  55. 


This  was  not  Anthony's  first  experience  of  this  kind,  neither 
was  she  alone  in  her  financial  straits,  by  any  means.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  the  commissioners  of  Lane  county  formally  declared 
the  county  insolvent,  and  issued  instructions  to  the  county 
treasurer  to  refrain  from  further  payment  of  interest  on  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  funded  debt  was  $125,000,  the  pop- 
ulation (11th  census)  only  2,055.  This  meant  a  burden  of  $304 
per  family. 

It  is  instructive  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  municipal  debt 
of  this  period,  with  its  change  from  year  to  year.  The  amount  of 
debt  incurred  annually  and  the  total  debt  for  each  year  were 
J^pallingly  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
statement  below : 

Municipal  Debt,  1885-1902." 


Year. 


MM6 
MMO. 


UA-ISOO 


Railroad  bonds 
re^Utered . 


Refanding 

bonds 
reg^ist«red. 


Total  bonds 
re^stered . 


Total  outfltand- 
ingnet  debt. 


1961,000 

8, 514,551 

804, 2M) 

315,000 

56,500 


200,000 
31.500 
59.000 


$1,593,629 
2,378,750 
8,419,030 
1,154,240 
299,661 
712,900 
1,074,000 
4,509,140 
2,395.602 


$3,172,390 
13,338,062 
7,576,689 
3,271,831 
1,501,028 
1,719,677 
2,104,552 
6,401.833 
2,724.100 


$17,47.^,347 
30,733,035 
36,491,660 
37,075,740 
36,806,599 
.34.604,246 
32.276.839 
32,398,799 
32,614,909 


Under  refunding  bonds,  come  all  those  originally  issued  for 
bridges,  waterworks,  schools,  etc.,  but  principally  railroad  bonds, 


*C(M»ai«retol  and  Financial  Chronicle,   (N.  T.)    Feb.   20,   1897. 

*  Compiled  from  reports  of  Auditor  and  Board  of  R.  R.  Commfssioners. 
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for  these  were  far  in  the  majority.  The  refunding  column  abovft 
shows  an  interesting  tendency  to  postpone  the  payment  of  tha 
debts  well  into  the  ftiture  instead  of  meeting  tliem  when  due, 
Thus  the  last  bond  registry,  that  for  1901-02  shows  that  practical- 
ly all  the  bonds  issued  during  that  biennium  were  refunding 
bonds.  So  in  nearly  everj'  case  above,  the  interest  outlay  is 
twice  or  three  times  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Wlule,  there- 
fore, the  table  shows  a  debt  for  1902  of  about  *32,000.000,  th« 
real  outlay  represented  is  at  least  $64,000,0O0.or  some  $40  per' 
capita.  The  municipalities  continue  to  make  very  free  use  of 
the  refunding  privilege. 

Banking. — It  has  been  necessary  to  say  but  little  thus  far 
the  subject  of  banking.  This  is  because  the  state  made  no  attempt' 
to  regulate  the  business  of  bankii^  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
banking  law  of  1891.^^  This  law  was  repealed  six  years  later, 
and  a  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  one  enacted  in  its 
place.  There  are  thus  three  periods  in  Kansas  banking  history, 
namely,  the  period  of  unregulated  banking,  1861  to  1891;  tha 
period  of  loose  state  supervision  imder  a  bank  commission.  1891 
to  1897;  and  finally,  the  present  sj'stem  of  strict  state  supep-i 
vision  imder  an  improved  bank  commission  dating  from  1897. 
The  title  of  the  1891  law  was,  "An  act  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization and  regulation  of  banks,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."  The  more  complete  law 
of  1897  bears  this  title,  "An  act  relating  tfl  banks  and  banking; 
providing  for  the  organization,  management,  eontrol,  regula* 
tion  and  supervision  of  banks:  and  providing  penalties  for  viol*- 
tions  of  the  provisions  of  this  aet,  and  repealing  chapter  43  of 
the  laws  of  1891."" 

The  principal  feature  of  the  1891  law.  and  the  one  which 
vived  in  the  1897  law,  was  that  providing  for  the  appointment; 
of  a  state  bank  commissioner.  The  law  clothed  this  commis- 
sioner with  certain  powers  and  duties,  among  which  were  thow 
of  supervising  all  private  and  state  banks  in  the  commonwealth; 
of  requiring  at  least  four  reports  a  year  from  each  bank;  and  of 
taking  charge  o£  insolvent  banks  till  receivers  should  be  ap- 
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pointed.  This  commissioner  or  his  deputy  was  to  visit  each 
bank  in  the  state  (except  National  banks)  at  least  ones  a  year 
and  malce  a  careful  investigation.  For  this  investigation  the 
bank  was  to  pay  a  fee  lised  by  law.'*  Other  general  provisions 
were  that  any  five  or  more  persons  could  organize  a  banking  as- 
sociation; the  capital  atoek  should  be  at  least  $5,000,  and  half 
paid  up  before  beginning  business;  the  amoimt  of  money  on 
hand  in  available  funds  was  to  be  20  per  cent,  of  deposits,  one- 
half  of  which  might  consist  of  balances  due  from  good,  solvent 
banks,  and  one-half  of  cash  on  hand. 

This  law  made  no  provision  concerning  the  amount  of  real 
estate  a  bank  could  own  and  list  as  part  of  ite  paid  up  capital. 
The  new  law  corrected  this  oversight.  In  it  the  provision  is  made 
that  banks  may  hold  and  dispose  of  real  estate  acquired  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  no  bank  may  hold  real  estate  in  excess 
of  50  per  cent,  of  its  capitaL  This  ensures  an  element  of  fluidity 
in  the  bank's  atisets  which  the  earlier  law  entirely  overlooked, 
The  banker  in  the  small  £ansas  town  is  expected  to  be  an  in- 
vestor in  each  new  enterprise  undertaken  in  his  community,  be 
it  a  street  railway,  gas  or  electric  company,  creamery,  cheese  fac- 
tory, woolen  mill,  opera  house,  or  what  not.  These  investments 
usaally  prove  business  failures  to  the  initial  in"vestors.  To  safe- 
^ard  against  such  a  use  of  bank  funds,  the  1897  law  provides 
that  no  bank  shall  employ  its  moneys,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
trade  or  commerce.  This  law  also  makes  some  changes  in  the 
legal  reserves  requirement.  Banks  in  cities  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants  must  have  available  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent,  of  their  total  deposits,  and  in  cities  of  over  5,000 
population  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  CMit.  of  their  entire  de- 
posits. But  in  the  latter  case,  one-half  the  reserve  may  consist  in 
balances  due  from  other  banks,  and  one-half  in  actual  money. 
Pull  publicity  of  the  bank's  affairs  is  sought  through  a  personal 
examination,  and  through  the  statement,  made  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, upon  call,  four  times  a  year.  This  statement,  sub- 
mitted to  the  bank  commissioner  and  also  published  in  the  local 


■*  FM  tor  ezamliutloD  : 

tlO  for  bant  with  capital  stock  of  tO.OOO. 

(IS  [or  IttDk  witb  caplUI  stock  of  |5,000  to  tSO.OOO. 

S20  tor  buik   wllb   capital  alock   ot   oTcr  190,000. 
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newspaper  sets  forth  in  detail  under  appropriate  heads  the  re- 
Boiirees  and  liabilities  of  the  bank.  This  is  similar  to  the  report 
required  of  national  banks  by  the  comptroller.  Two  deputies 
are  allowed  the  commissioner,  under  the  1897  law,  and  to  meet 
the  increased  espense  of  the  department,  the  fees  for  examina- 
tion are  inereased."" 

Savings  banks  are  also  mentioned  in  this  law.  although  they 
are  new  and  comparatively  unimportant  in  Kansas.  Provision 
is  made  that  any  five  or  more  persons  may  organize  one,  and  the 
capital  stock  must  not  be  less  than  $50,000  nor  more  than 
$500,000,  10  per  cent,  of  which  must  be  paid  up  when  sub- 
scribed. 

The  early  bank  commissioners  took  the  position  that  a  general 
"house-cleaning"  among  the  banks  was  needed,  and  they  went 
at  their  work  accordingly.  The  evils  of  overdrafts,  excessive 
loans,  heavy  real  estate  investments,  inadequate  reserves,  etc, 
were  lopped  off  as  far  as  was  practicable.  "The  pruning 
process,"  saj-a  one  commisfflouer,  "the  scaling  down  of  assets, 
has  been  severe  and  occasionally  a  vigorous  protest  has  been 
made."'"  During  the  panic  of  1893.  when  the  banks  of  New  York 
resorted  to  payment  in  clearing  house  certificates,  the  commis- 
sioner took  the  position  that  such  banks  were  not  such  as  this 
law  contemplated  aa  depositories  for  the  reserve  of  Kansas 
banks.  Hence  he  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  imtil  the  New 
York  banks  should  again  resume  payment  in  lawful  money, 
depo^tfl  therein  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits  of  the 
bank  making  the  same  would  not  be  considered  a  part  of  their 
legal  reserve.  The  order  created  considerable  alarm  and  evoked 
much  newspaper  comment.  Many  people  supposed  Kansas  banks 
were  indebted  to  New  York  banks  to  a  large  amount.  But  this 
indebtedness  proved  to  be  only  about  $150,000,  while  at  the 
Bame  time  the  Kansas  banks  had  over  $500,000  tm  deposit  in 
New  York." 


Feet  ander 

18ST  la<T : 

BiQk' 

capital  115,000 

or  lea.  fee  US. 

Bank' 

capital  116.000 

D  S2E,0OO.  fee  |20. 

B«nk- 

capital  120.000 

a  teo.OOO.  ttt  120. 

Bant' 

capital  (50,000 

to  1100,000,  fee  |30. 

canfial  »U"i.O(K 

+  ,  tee  |:tc. 

t  Bien.  Report.  flo«*  ComnifajHoner,  3898. 
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The  item  of  overdrafts  was  cut  down  62  J4  per  cent,  in  eighteen 
months  after  January,  1893.  Bills  payable  and  rediscounts  were 
reduced  65  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 

Some  abuses  crept  in  imder  the  section  of  the  1897  law  pro- 
viding for  the  reorganization'  of  banks  as  state  banks.  Several 
national  banks,  on  the  vei^e  of  ruin,  reorganized  imder  this  pro- 
visi<m,  and  failed  soon  afterwards.  Their  capital  was  greatly 
reduced  under  their  reorganization,  this  reducing,  pari  passu, 
their  stockholders'  liability,  while  the  banks'  liability  to  their 
creditOTB  remained  unchanged.  Thus  when  the  fall  came,  the 
stockholders  were  ready  to  escape  with  a  minimum  of  loss  to 
themselves  and  a  maximum  of  loss  to  their  creditors. 

Commissioners  discourage  private  banks,  on  the  ground  that 
death  of  the  owner  forces  a  closing  of  the  bank,  and  that  the 
owner  is  likely  to  engage  in  various  unsafe  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  these  decrease  in  number,  while  state  and  national  banks 
increase.    The  following  table  illustrates  this  change : 

Number  of  Banks  in  Kansas,  1896-1902. 


1896 

1898 

1900 

1902 

State  bftokB 

28S 
109 
116 

286 

82 

101 

834 

55 

111 

426 

PriTatebAiikg 

HatioDAl  banks .^..  ..^,  .^^ 

88 
146 

The  condition  of  the  Kansas  banks  from  1891  to  1902  may  be 
summarized  from  the  commissioners'  reports.  A  decrease  in 
the  number  of  banks,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  always  mean  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  resources. 

SUMlf  ABY   OF  THB   CONDITION   OF   KaNSAS  StaTB   AND   PRIVATE   BaNKS, 

1891-1902. 


Date. 


Namber 
of  banks. 


1M4 


imn. 


1901, 


Oct.  18.... 
S^pt.  1.... 
Oct.  3  ... 
inly  18  ... 
Jnly  11... 

Sept.  1 

Oct.    5 

July  14 

Sept.  7.... 
Depi.  1 . .  •  • 

Sept.  ao... 

Sept.  2 


Total  resources. 


$30,257,961 
84,637,146 
28,806,786 
28,738,013 
27.884,977 
25,691.882 
31,555,466 
31.010,878 
85,098,991 
40,911.240 
53,288,206 
51,216,829 
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The  panic  of  93  and  '94,  together  with  the  purging  process  of 
the  commissioners,  made  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  number  of 
banks  noticeable  above.  How  mneh  was  due  to  each  oause  would 
be  difficult  to  determiue. 

A  peculiar  feature  now  in  vogue  in  the  commissioners'  reports 
is  the  "roll  of  honor,"  that  is.  a  list  of  stat«  and  private  banks 
that  have  an  unimpaired  surplus  equal  to  or  greater  than  50 
per  cent,  of  their  capital.  The  list  is  rapidly  growing,  whether 
it  be  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  "roll  of  honor."  The  1902  roll 
comprised  21  per  cent,  of  all  state  and  private  banks  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  movement  towards  soiuid  banking  has  been  very  pro- 
nounced sinc«  the  passage  of  the  1897  law.  Banks  in  general  hold 
little  else  but  clean  assets,  convertible  into  ca.sh  readily  at  the 
value  at  which  they  are  carried  on  the  books.  The  heaviest 
losses  charged  off  in  this  movement  have  been  bad  paper  (about 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  since  1897),  and  depreciation  in 
real  estate  (about  half  a  million  dollars). 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  vrithout  any  expense  to  the 
state,  since  the  fees  of  the  banking  department  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  its  maintenance. 

Building  and  loan  associations  were  not  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bank  commissioner  till  1899."  At  that  time  the 
need  of  such  a  step  was  well  established.  Many  associations  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  full  publicity  given  their  tranactions 
by  the  new  law.  but  the  public  was  ss  much  pleased  as  it  was 
benefited.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  whenever  the  bank 
commissioner  deemed  a  concern  "unsafe  and  inexpedient"  for 
carrying  on  further  business,  he  promptly  wonnd  up  its  affairs. 
Under  this  heroic  treatment,  the  number  of  "national"  OT 
foreign  associations  in  the  state  rapidly  diminished,  while  the 
number  of  sound  locals  increased.  A  full  set  of  fees  was  ap- 
plied to  foreign  associations,  ranging  from  $100  for  application 

••Lawsol  1839.  ch.  78. 
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for  admisBiozi  to  the  state^  to  $1  for  affixing  the  conunissicmer's 
seal  and  certifying  any  paper." 

The  atmosphere  of  publicity  given  these  associations  has  proved 
thorooghly  salutary  for  the  public  concerned,  and  is  doubtless 
indicative  of  the  tendency  towards  greater  publicity  in  other 
lines  of  industry. 

BaUroads. — This  period  in  the  state's  history  was  one  of  un:- 
usually  hard  times  for  the  railroads,  due  principally  to  the  ex- 
travagant overstimulus  given  them  in  the  preceding  period. 
The  roads  had  overbuilt.  Mileage  exceeded  all  normal  business 
d^nands.  A  reaction  set  in  early  in  the  '90 's.  In  1896  but 
two  roads  out  of  twenty-six  paid  any  dividends,  while  thirteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivens.  M^ny  miles  of  road  went  out 
of  use  altogether,  so  that  the  total  mileage  was  less  in  1900  than 
in  1890,  although  the  material  resources  of  the  state  had  made 
a  concdderable  gain.  The  roads  were  a  burden  to  their  owners 
and  to  the  taxpayens  of  the  commonwealth  who  had  voted  them 
bonds.  The  total  cash  and  land  subsidies  granted  these  roads 
up  to  1902  amounted  to  $43,700,000,  whereas  the  taxes  they 
had  paid  into  the  state  and  municipal  treasuries  amounted  to 
only  $42,000,000.'*  Disappointment  was  pronounced  through- 
out the  state,  especially  in  those  communities  that  had  paid 
dearly  for  the  roads  and  had  not  realized  the  anticipated  ben- 
efits. The  decrease  in  mileage  and  the  diminution  in  local  aid 
are  tabulated  in  the  statement  below:  v^^ 


**."■•  "c 


*Fee0  for  foreign  building  and  loan  assoclationB : 

Application  for  admlBsion  to  state $100 

Certificate  of  authority  (or  renewal  which  may  be  annual  at  op- 
tion  of  bank   commissioner) $50 

Filing  semi-ilnnual  statement  (assets  under  $50,000),  $3;  (asseti 
$SO,000  to  $100,000)  $5;  (assets  $100,000  to  $250,000)  $10; 
($250,000  to  $500,000)  $20;  ($500,000  to  $1,000,000)  $80; 
($1,000,000+)   $50. 

**Cksh  Sub8ldles=$10,887,686. 

Land  (at  $314  per  acre) -$32,880,670. 

Taxes  from  auditor's  reports,  and  estimated  for  early  year8=$4 1,791,746. 
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The  farmers  of  the  state  laid  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for 
hard  times  on  the  railroads.  They  accused  these  carriers  of  un- 
just discrimmation  io  rates  against  the  Kansas  shippers.  "More 
state  control"  became  the  political  cry  of  the  populist  party. 
They  legislated  accordingly,  but  found  that  the  courts  would 
not  suffer  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce.  Governor 
Lewelling,  speaking'  of  the  powers  of  the  state  railroad  eommis- 
sion,  and  chaiinp  under  federal  restraints  on  state  action  said, 
"Here  then  is  the  Seylla  and  Charybdis  of  legislative  action: 
the  inefficacy  of  too  little  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  un- 
constitutionality of  too  much  power  on  the  other  hand."*'  A 
way  around  this  difficulty  was  sought  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
populist  regime,  when  Governor  Leedy  called  a  special  session 
»f  the  legislature  in  December,  1898,  a  few  days  only  before  tha 
time  for  the  regular  .leesions.  The  law  of  1883  creating  the  board 
of  railroad  coram issi oners  was  repealed,  and  in  its  place  the  leg- 
islature hastily  created  a  "Court  of  Visitation"  with  certain 
judicial  and  administrative  powers.  But  this  court,  so-called, 
was  short-lived,  for  the  law  was  almost  immediately  put  to  the 
test  of  the  courts  and  there  held  imconstitutional.  This  left  the 
state  for  a  period  of  two  years  (April,  1899,  to  March,  1901.) 
without  any  board.  A  new  board  similar  to  the  firet,  was  created 
by  the  legislature  of  1901. 


Meu«ge  of  Oov.  LeKtlUng.  1893. 
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A  movement  in  favor  of  a  state  railroad  gained  considerable 
headway  at  this  time,  culminating,  however,  only  in  talk.  Gov- 
ernor Leedy  in  1897,  impatient  at  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  impotency  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
suggested  in  his  message  that  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 
should  build  their  own  road  to  the  Gulf.  The  idea  was  popular 
with  many  people,  but  the  majority  thought  it  too  visionary  or 
socialistic.  The  constitution  prohibits  the  state  from  ever  being 
a  party  in  carrying  on  any  works  of  internal  improvement,  but 
whether  the  state  can  do  such  a  work,  not  as  a  party,  but  as  a 
principal,  is  a  different  question. 

What  little  municipal  aid  was  granted  to  railroads  at  this  time 
was  chiefly  under  special  laws.  For  example,  in  1893,  we  find 
Haskell  county  authorized  to  vote  aid  to  the  amount  of  $2,000 
a  mile  within  the  coimty;  while  six  townships  in  the  same 
county  are  permitted  to  vote  $2,000  a  mile;  that  is,  $4,000  a 
mile  counting  both  grants.'*  The  general  limit  set  by  the  1887 
law,  however,  is  $2,000  a  mile.'^  In  1895  a  city  is  allowed  to 
vote  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,  and  has  a  special  exemption 
from  limitations  of  other  acts."®  Again  this  same  year  a  township 
is  authorized  to  vote  $4,000  a  mile  to  a  railroad.'* 

And  thus  the  general  laws  on  the  subject  were  made  nugatory 
by  special  laws,  as  often  as  local  interests  dictated  such  a  policy. 
While  the  constitution  is  silent  on  the  limits  of  municipal  indebt- 
edness, it  does  expressly  state  that  no  special  laws  shall  be 
passed.  But  this  is  a  check  which  is  inoperative. 
*  The  present  system  of  assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads, 
Pullman  cars,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, will  be  considered  in  due  order  in  the  next  chapter. 


''Law9  of  189$,  chs.  44«  45. 
"Laws  of  1887,  ch.  188. 
■LMOt  of  ms,  ch.  85. 
•L9»»  of  tm,  ch.  70. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


PRESENT  FINANCIAL  "SYSTEM" 


There  has  been  traced  in  the  preceding  pages  the  evolutiwi 
of  the  present  "sj'Stem,"  or  rather  confusion,  of  tax  regulations 
of  the  state.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  gradual  growth 
and  extension  of  public  expenditures,  and  also  to  the  important 
features  of  state  income.  The  finaneiaJ  history  of  the  oodiukhi- 
wealth  has  been  wrought  out  under  the  popular  pressure  for 
"rigid  economy."  This  has  hampered  the  state  in  some  of  its 
spheres  of  work,  such  as  public  cliarities  and  higher  educati(Bi, 
but  it  has  not  prevented  those  smaller  leaks  that  constantly  sap 
the  public  revenues.  Although  the  state  has,  in  some  lines,  been 
foreed  into  practices  of  parsimony,  yet  the  municipalities  have 
been  free  to  spend  their  public  funds  with  a  lavish  hand.  Con- 
stitutional requirements  have  been  a  second  force  in  shaping 
the  state's  financial  affairs.  These  requirements  have  set  limits 
to  the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  state,  and  have  made 
necessarj-  a  certain  so-called  "uniformity"  in  matters  of  raising 
revenue.  It  now  remains  to  examine  with  some  particularity 
the  si^ificaat  features  of  the  state's  finaucial  life  of  today;  that 
is,  the  matters  of  expenditure,  income,  and  general  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. 

Outlay. — The  outlay  of  the  state  determines  its  income,  for  the 
income  is  never  adjusted  till  the  amount  of  expenditure  is  de- 
termined upon.  Hence  primary  importance  attaches  to  the  out- 
lay which  the  state  makes  from  year  to  year.  The  nature  of 
these  expenditures  shows  exactly  what  functions  the  state  is  ex- 
ercising, and  a  study  of  these  functions  is  a  very  fruitful  one. 
But  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  such  an  in- 
vestigation, after  what  has  been  given.     A     few  general  com- 
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meats  must  suffice.  It  has  alreaxly  heea  recorded  how,  at  the 
T^iy  outset,  the  state  performed  only  those  essential  duties 
making  for  internal  and  external  security.  This  was  done 
through  the  machinery  of  the  state  government  (administrative 
officers  such  as  governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  secretary  of  state, 
attorney,  adjutant,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
others),  the  state  legislature,  and  the  state  judiciary.  This  in- 
cluded expenditures  both  for  educational  and  penal  institutions. 
Works  of  benevolence  and  charity  were  taken  up  immediately 
afterwards.  Prom  this  beginning  there  is  noticeable  a  general  ex- 
pansion of  state  activities,  calculated  to  promote  the  economic, 
physieal  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people.  This  growth 
is  manifest  in  the  creation  of  state  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies;  fish  commissions;  silk  commis^ons;  live  stock  sanitary 
commi8Bsi(ms ;  insurance  department;  bank  commissioner;  grain 
and  oil  inspectors,  etc.,  and  in  the  granting  of  relief  to  frontier 
settlers,  the  creation  of  a  board  of  health,  labor  bureau,  etc.,  and 
finally  in  the  support  of  an  historical  society ;  ^w^ademy  of  sciences ; 
traveling  libraries,  etc.  Special  needs  have  called  forth  the  crea- 
tion of  temporary  commissions,  such  as  the  beef  combine  com- 
mission of  1889,  the  tax  commission  of  1901,  etc. 

The  present  outlay  of  the  state  follows  many  channels.  The 
table  given'  below  clearly  shows  the  actual  expenditures  for  1901 
and  1902,  and  the  objects  of  the  outlay. 


State  Outlay,  1901  and  1902 


Object. 


State  coTemmen t  (administratiTe) 

Jndieiary 

LefiBlatare 

Higher  ednoation 

Ptaitentiary 

Poblic  chanties 

Private  eharitiefl 

Literary  and  soientifio  objeets 

Penaiona 

State  priatioff 

Capitol  and  state  property 

Boards,  saperrising  general  health  and  industry  of 

state 

Dsstmetion  of  prairie  dogs 

Qoantrall  raid  claims 

Sggarbeet  bounty 

If  ^ffi^l  ]  a  noon  s 

Totals 


1901. 


$115,713 
1&8,003 

oVfdOO 

308,006 

284,947 

889,585 

18,000 

8,410 

600 

127,500 

112.969 

65,899 


101,425 
12,227.855 


1902. 


$122,282 

U9,896 

(No  session.) 

898,806 

800,195 

825,716 

15,700 

20,151 

600 

71,900 

181,681 

80,248 

1,974 

78,729 

15,158 

9,899 

2,258,594 
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But  along  with  this  outlay  o£  the  state  there  should  be  con- 
sidered the  expenditures  of  the  local  divisions,  in  order  to  see 
clearly  how  the  public  funds  are  employed.  This  will  show,  not 
only  the  cost  of  government,  but  alao  the  speci6c  objects  for 
which  this  money  is  expended. 

By  returns  made  to  the  state  auditor  from  the  municipalities, 
it  is  easy  to  determine  the  rates  of  state  and  local  taxes  for  any 
given  year.  By  taking  a  large  number  of  years  and  averaging 
returns,  a  fairly  aociu-ate  statement  is  obtained  of  the  different 
kinds  of  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Such  an  average  made  from 
a  series  of  years  gives  the  following  interesting  statement  of  per 


Total  State  asd  Local  Taxes 

State  purpoMa 

County  purposM   81. 

Cltj  purposes  13. 

Township  purposes    .,.^,,- -.-..,-._---. 

School  pnrpowe   


3  per  wnt. 


100  per  cent 
This  brings  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  The  most  atrilring 
is  the  heavy  outlay  for  education.  Whereas  it  is  shown  in  the 
table  of  state  outlay  above  that  the  state  annually  expends  about 
three  times  as  much  for  penal  and  charitable  work  as  for  higher 
education,  yet,  when  the  local  divisions  are  considered,  as  they 
should  be,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  for  educational  purposes 
alone  these  spend  annually  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  en- 
tire state  outlay,  for  all  purposes  whaitsoever.  This  applies  to 
all  moneys  which  are  raised  through  the  channels  of  taxation. 
But  it  is  also  true  if  we  include  state  income  from  fees,  etc.,  for 
these  are  more  than  offset  by  the  income  of  the  permanent  school 
fund. 

The  objects  of  county  outlay  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  They 
are  chiefly  the  county  administrative  goveroment,  the  judiciary, 
county  buildings,  such  as  court  house  and  jail,  and  county 
bridges  and  poor  fanns.  City  governments  in  Kansas  play  a 
much  less  important  part  than  the  county  governments,  since  the 
eitiee  of  the  state  are  all  small.  The  chief  outlay  here  is,  in. 
general,  for  the  administration  of  the  city  government,  the  judWi 
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^iary  and  police,  city  halls  and  jails,  and  in  many  instances, 
for  the  public  utilities,  water  and  light.  Special  improvements 
«ueh  as  paving,  sewerage,  etc.,  constitute  irregular  expenditures, 
and  are  met  by  special  assessment. 

The  township  outlay  is  the  least  of  all,  since  this  local  division 
has  very  few  and  simple  functions.  The  chief  objects  of  outlay 
here  are  roads,  bridges,  and  a  few  administrative  officers. 

These  findings  give  a  picture  of  an  average,  or  rather  a  com- 
posiie  citizen,  who  happens  to  pay  exactly  $100  a  year  in  taxes, 
and  for  the  following  purposes,  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

For  schools $32  30 

For  county  purposes 31  30 

For  city  purposes 13  10 

Fop  state  purposes 12  70 

For  township  purposes , 10  60 

All  purposes $100  00 

This  shows  the  true  relations  between  the  kinds  of  taxes  paid. 
Another  basis  is  necessary  to  show  actual  amounts  of  taxes  paid. 
The  average  annual  tax  in  Kansas  for  all  purposes  is  now 
$14,700,000,  or  $10  per  capita,  or  4.2  per  cent,  of  assessed  valua- 
tion.^ 

Therefore,  the  actual  taxes  paid  for  each  individual  in  the 
state,  and  the  purposes  of  these  taxes,  are  the  following: 

For  schools $3  23 

For  coanty  purposes , 3  18 

For  city  purposes «...  1  31 

For  state  purposes 1  27 

For  township  purposes 1  06 

All  puiposes $10  00 

Considering  this  tax  levy  as  a  true  index  of  the  outlay  in  each 
case,  a  method  correct  for  Kansas,  the  relative  importance  is 
shown  of  each  division  of  government,  from  the  state  down. 

A  comparison  of  municipal,  state  and  federal  debt  is  shown 
in  Appendix  E. 


^compare  with  United  States: 

1901       1902       1903 

Total  expenditures $621, 598, 6461  $693, 038, 903 1 $640, 328, 460 

Per   capita    expenditures $8  01  j  $7  61  j  $7  97 

Total    receipts $699, 316, 631  ($684,326, 280 1 $694, 621, 118 

Per    capita    receipts $9  01|  $8  66|  $8  64 
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The  niatU'r  of  small  leaks  in'  the  state  outlay  was  maitioned 
aa  something  overlooked  in  the  popular  clamor  for  rigid  economy. 
These  drains,  small  in  detail,  aggregate  in  a  few  years  thousands 
of  doUajB  of  absolute  waste.  They  come  principally  from  tliat 
pernicious  incubus  of  our  political  system  whereby  successful 
candidates  are  supposed  to  distribute  patronage  to  their 
"friends."  A  small  brood  thus  batten  at  the  public  crib  from 
year  to  year.  An  example  of  this  may  be  cited.  Transcribing 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  filing  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  same  was  a  budget  item  for  several  yeai-s,  represent- 
ing an  outlay  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  session  for  the  annual 
sessions  then  held.  Later  this  duty  was  performed  equally  well 
by  officers  already  appointed — the  chief  clerk  of  the  House,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate — at  a  total  outlay  of  $800,  thus  saving 
the  state  about  $1,000  a  year.  In  1884  this  transcribing  cost  but 
$250. 

At  the  present  time  duties  and  services  are  multiplied  to  an 
absurd  extent,  and  many  eases  as  unsavory  as  the  above  are 
familiar  to  all  who  take  the  care  to  observe. 

The  state  has  made  outlays  of  money  from  the  beginning 
■which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  investments  than  mere 
expenditures.  These  are  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  public 
buildings.  The  total  cost  o-f  these  to  the  state  is  shown  in  the 
table  below : 

Cost  of  Stats  Btiimwos,  lSSl-1902 

Penitentiary   yi,400,S82 

Capitol     8,044, BS3 

Keformfltory   InstltntlonB'    6G7,I94 

BIgher  edacatlDDftl  InstltatiODB' 898,812 

State  cbadtmble  InHtltntloni' 800.483 

These  figures  include  money  spent  for  permanent  repairs,  as 
well  as  original  cost  of  erection.    In  cases  of  bond  issues — as  with 


'  BojB'  Betorm  School,  Topeka. 
I'  Indaatrial   School,  Belolt. 

a  ttEforiaatory  (Boya],  ButcblDBOD. 
■  State  Dalveratty,  Lawrence. 

Normal  School.  Emirarla. 

Agrlcnltaral  College,  Manhattan. 
'  iDBanc   AsyliimB,   Topeka,   OsawBtonlle,   ParioD 

Deaf  and  Damb  Aaflam,  Olatbe. 

Blind  School.  KftDasB  City. 

Imbecile  Aiylum,  Win  field. 


I 
I 
I 
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the  capitol  and  the  penitentiary — ^the  interest  on  these  bonds,  and 
the  discount  as  well,  are  included  in  the  cost  account,  for  these 
represent  actual  outlay  to  the  state.  The  interest  on  the  $320,000 
of  capitol  bonds,  for  instance,  was  $672,000.  Cost  of  maintenance 
from  year  to  year  is  not  included.  The  present  value  of  this 
state  property  is  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

Another  interesting  group  of  state  expenditures  is  presented 
in  the  following  table: 

Miscellaneous  Outlay,  1861-1902 

SUte  printing   $2,232,804  04 

Snlwldlefl  to  priyate  Industries  (beet  sugar) 99,936  60 

Sabsidles  to  priyate  charities 154,420  00 

Coanty  destitute  insane 729,811  00 

The  state  early  adopted  the  county  asylum  system  for  the  care 
of  all  ordinary  cases  of  pauperism.  As  overseers  of  the  poor, 
the  mayor  and  council  in  incorporated  cities,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  civil  townships  have  certain  wide  powers  in  granting  out- 
side relief.  The  larger  counties  are  now  employing  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  poor  for  the  old,  loose  system  seemed  to  promote 
pauperism,  rather  than  cure  it.  The  tendency  under  the  system 
is  to  limit  relief  almost  wholly  to  those  who  are  actual  inmates 
of  the  county  poor  houses  in  rural  commimities,  and  to  those  in 
cities  who  perform  some  work  test.  The  only  outside  relief 
granted  regularly  by  the  state  is  that  made  for  the  county  des- 
titute insane  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  state  institutions. 
This  varies  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  as  the  legislature  may  see  fit.  This  outlay,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  disappear  from  the  budget  with  the  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  the  state  institutions. 

A  comparison  of  state  outlay  for  charities  with  the  county 
outlay  shows  the  following  interesting  figures: 

&rATK  AND  Local  Charities.^ 

STATB   CHABITABLB   iNSTITnTlONS. 

maintenance  for  year  ending  June,  1899 $462,840  40 

per  capita  cost  .  324 

County  Charitibs. 

outlay  on  asylum  farms $135,978  40 

outside  relief   209,162  67  $345,131  07 

per  capita  cost    .  242 

Total  per  capita  cost $ .  500 

«*  15  Bureau  of  Labor,  1899,  pt.  vl. 
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Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  la  about  equal  for  state 
and  local  charities.  The  state  outlay,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  and  public  scrutiny,  and  therefore  follows  some 
scientific  and  accredited  principles,  whereas  the  local  outlay  is 
in  acoordanee  with  no  principle.  Not  mfrequently  it  does  as- 
much  harm  as  good  by  nursing  dependence  and  pauperism. 

Income. — ^An  examination  of  state  income  will  now  be  made, 
witli  special  reference  to  the  source  of  that  income.  The  general 
property  tax  is,  of  course,  the  principal  source.  To  this  it  is 
necessary  to  give  attention  lu  detail  in  a  later  paragraph.  The 
other  sources  of  income  now  employed  by  the  state  are  fees,  in- 
terest on  pennanent  funds,  state  industries  and  gifts. 

The  fee  system  is  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  smaller  local 
divisions.  In  certain  ofHees,  where  the  service  is  light  and  only 
occasional,  fees  are  used.  As  the  constancy  and  regularity  of 
the  work  increase,  the  salary  increases  and  fees,  as  a  rule  dis- 
appear. These  fees  are  regulated  by  law  and  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1901  shows  a  list  of  fees  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  and  kinds:  bank  examiner;  supreme  court  clerk; 
marshal;  stenographer;  corporation  charter;  foreign  building 
and  loan  associations;  examination  in  dentistry:  public  stock 
yards;  sanitarj'  commissiou;  assistants  and  clerks  of  secretary 
of  »tate;  sealera  of  weights  and  measures;  superintendent  of  in- 
surance ;  inspector  of  oils ;  inspector  of  grains ;  game  warden. 
These  are  all  state  fees.  'The  list  of  fee  payments  might  be  ex- 
tended to  include  those  in  connection  with  city  courts,  assign- 
ment proceedings,  etc.  The  list  for  the  other  local  divisions  in- 
cludes fees  paid  for  services  of  treasurers,  clerks,  sherifEs.  at- 
torneys, reg'istrars  of  deeds,  jurors,  witnesses,  coroners,  notaries 
public,  justices  of  the  pe^ace,  probate  judges,  surveyors,  com- 
missioners, arbitrators  and  umpires,  superintendents  of  bridges, 
appraisers,  and  fence  viewers. 

The  fees  of  chief  fiscal  importance  to  the  state  ai"e  those  of 
the  bank  commissioner  and  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  for 
in  these  two  cases  the  fees  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  departments.     This  is  one  step,  at  least,  in  the  di- 
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rectkoi  of  a  complete  segregation  of  the  eourcee  of  local  and 
state  revenue.  Ita  wisdom  and  success  will  doubtless  lead  to 
further  advance  in  the  same  direction. 

The  interest  income  of  the  state  comes  from  the  permanent 
school  funds,  and  must  be  applied  without  fadl  to  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  different  schools.  These  funds  aggregate  about 
$7,000,000  and  are  invested  for  the  most  part  at  7  per  cent,  in 
school  district  bonds.  They  therefore  yield  the  state  about 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year,  This  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
tie  eonunon  schools,  as  the  institutions  of  higher  education  de- 
pend on  legislative  appropriations  for  support.  In  1900  these 
funds  were  invested,  or  uninvested,  as  follows : 

PermADent  acliool  timd,   iDTested tQ,M3,29T44 

Permaarat  letaoo]  fuiid,  unlavested 6S,6S0  24 

TJaivtnltj  permanent  tnnd,  tDTMted. .. . 148.260  82 

UQlTi-rily   permanpat    tiind,    imlnveated fUln  IT 

Normnl   whrvol    ixrniiinfnt    fuiid,    lovpflrrd 2«n,niO  01 

NoriD*!  scbool  iwrmanent  tnnd,  oniiiTetted 3,T2S  DO 

These  funds,  however,  contribute  but  a  small  part  of  the 
money  necessary  for  the  raaintenanee  of  the  state  school  system. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  eoimuon  schools,  where  the  permanent 
fund  is  almost  $7,000,000,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  support 
comes  from  taxation,   (See  Appendix  B.). 

Of  the  state  industries,  little  need  be  said  here.  They  are  not 
intended  as  a  source  of  iaconie  to  the  state,  but  were  created  for 
other  purposes.  A  few  small  and  fiscally  unimportant  indus- 
tries are  condncted  at  the  state  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions.  The  state  prison  with  ita  thousand  convicts  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  important  industrial  work  of  the  comnion- 
wealth.  Coal  is  mined  in  a  state  m'ine  by  the  prisoners,  and 
furnished  to  the  different  state  institutions,  to  meet  all  their 
needs.  They  give  a  paper  credit  of  $2  a  ton,  merely  to  facilitate 
ppopfip  account  keeping.  This  means  a  great  annual  savings  to 
the  state.  A  brick  plant  is  also  operated  here,  likewise  to  sup- 
ply public  institutions.  Seventy-five  to  eighty  prisoners  are 
employed  in  the  operation  of  the  binder  twine  plant  installed 
a  few  years  ago.  The  output  of  this  plant  is  sold  and  the  cash 
tamed  into  the  state  treasury.  In  this  industry  there  is  no 
competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  state,  and  a  ready  market 
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is  always  close  at  hand.  The  labor  is  beneficial  to  the  pristmerB 
and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  state.  The  prison  is  practically 
self -supporting,  outside  of  special  appropriations  for  new  build- 
ings, etc. 

These  incomes  described  above  are  all  in  the  nature  of  regular 
incomes.  There  are  also  certain  irregular  incomes  which  must 
be  mentioned.  First,  and  most  important,  is  the  matter  of 
loans,  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  importance 
of  this  has  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  tliis  his- 
tory. As  the  state  wealth  increases,  however,  less  and  leas  re- 
liance is  placed  on  this  extraordinary  source  of  income,  and 
more  expenditures  are  provided  for  by  the  regular,  annual  in- 
come. 

A  little  over  100.000  acres  of  public  school  lands  yet  remain 
unsold,  and  tJie  proceeds  of  this  will  go  to  augment  the  school 
fund.  The  federal  government  still  holds  about  1,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  state,  and  as  this  is  sold  to  settlers,  5  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund.  These 
two  streams  of  revenue  ivill  in  the  end  increase  this  fund  by 
some  $500,000,  and  since,  by  law.  this  fund  can  never  be  di- 
minished, its  future  of  usefulness  is  to  be  a  very  long  one. 

A  final  source  of  income  to  the  state  is  that  of  gifts.  These 
are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  donations  of  buildings  to  her  edu- 
cational institutions,  such  as  the  Spoon er  Library  and  the 
Fowler  Shops  to  the  State  "University,  or  of  scientific  gifts  to 
the  state  at  large.  In  this  class  are  the  Goss  Ornithological 
Collection,  now  kept  at  the  State  Capitol,  and  the  Stormont 
Medical  Librarj-.  ITie  "conscience  fund"  must  complete  this 
list,  unimportant  fiscally,  but  very  interesting  as  a  commentary 
on  human  nature.  In  1900  the  sum  of  $24.83  was  returned  to 
the  state  under  this  head. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  different  sources  of 
revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  concrete  cases.  There  ia 
therefore  presented  below  a  full  table  of  receipts  for  the  yeaiB. 
1901  and  1902,  showing  both  the  source  and  amount: 
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Bbcbipts,  1901  AND  1902 


Source. 


Dinefc  tazet 

FtM 

Oil  inspector 

Auditor 

Saeretarj  of  state 

Courts .... 

Bank  oommiDsioner 

Grain  inspector 

Medical  examinations 

Btenocraphers.  

LiTestoelc  sanitary  commission..     

Superintendent  of  insurance 

United  States  government. 

Penitentiary  and  other  Id  stitutions 

ieereticAs  to  annual  and  per.  school  ^unds  through 

sales.  rents«  interest,  balances,  etc 

Balance  in  treasury 

Miscellaneous,  funds,  etc 


Totals. 


1901. 


$lt815,780 

19,984 
1,654 
9,183 

11,258 
8,851 

38,403 


2,061 

2,622 

31,807 

35,065 

29.258 

644,409 

510,711 

1.044,132 


$4,204,657 


1902. 


$1,914,556 

19,550 

1,469 

12,896 

14,133 

8,689 

34,206 

12,521 

2,715 

4,200 

47,041 

42,382 

106,515 

630,106 
577,626 
729,340 


$4,158,007 


The  last  three  items  in  the  receipts  above,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  are  of  the  nature  of  balances,  principally,  in  the 
various  funds,  and  when  subtracted  from  the  total  income  leave 
some  $2,000,000  as  the  real  annual  income  of  the  state.  This 
amount,  the  table  clearly  shows,  comes  almost  entirely  from 
direct  taxes.  And  hence  it  is  true,  as  already  assumed,  that  the 
income  from  direct  taxes  is  a  fair  index  of  outlay  for  the  various 
objects  of  public  support,  such  as  schools,  municipal  and  state 
government,  etc. 

Municipalities  employ  certain  sources  of  revenue  in  addition 
to  those  used  by  the  state,  and  discussed  above.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  license  or  occupation  tax,  similar  to  those  in  vogue 
in  southern  cities.  Newton,  for  instance,  a  city  of  the  second 
dasSy  in  1882  levied  a  business  license  on  more  than  twenty 
kinds  of  business,  ranging  from  $40  a  day  on  circuses  and 
menageries,  to  $5  a  year  on  merchants  with  a  stock  of  goods  not 
exceeding  $1,000  worth.  This  ciity  ordinance  stood  the  test  of 
the  Kansas  Supreme  Court.*  The  constitutional  provision  of 
uniformity  applies  only  to  taxes,  not  to  licenses,  privilege  fees, 
or  franchise  fees. 

The  road  tax  of  $3  is  a  local  tax  which  seems  to  yield  a  min- 
imum of  good,  from  whatever  point  con&ddered.    Able-bodied 


•29  Kan$.,  804. 
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men,  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  years  old,  pay  this  tax,  wther 
in  money,  or  labor  at  $1.50  per  day.  Three  dollaiB  a  day  is 
allowed  for  a  man  and  team.  Ae  a  reminder  of  civic  duties, 
this  tax  is  a  success,  but  as  an  experiment  in  road  building  it  is 
a  pronounced  failure. 

For  paving  the  streets  and  other  special  work  of  this  kind  in 
cities,  a  special  assessment  is  made  on  the  properly  benefited 
by  the  improvement.  In  a  growing  city  these  assessments  fre- 
quently prove  very  onerous  to  those  who  happen  to  be  ownere 
of  abutting  property  where  the  improvement  is  located. 

The  poll  tax  still  figures  in  the  Kansas  financial  sj^tem,  but 
is  playing  a  constantly  decreasing  part.  Cities  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  authorized  to  use  it,  but  rarely  resort  to 
it.  A  la,w  in  1899  authorized  townships  in  sparsely  settled 
counties  to  maintain  fire-guards  to  prevent  the  spread  of  prairie 
fires,  and  to  have  the  poll  tax  paid  by  work  on  these  guards. 
Taxation. — We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  main  features 
of  taxation,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  and  foremost  in 
importance  as  a  source  of  revenue.  To  give  the  discussion  a 
logical  sequence,  consideration  will  first  be  had  of  the  assessment 
of  property,  and  then  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  and  fi- 
nally some  observations  will  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Property  is  grouped  in  two  general  classes,  real  and  personal, 
and  the  aim  of  assessment  is  to  assess  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  stat«  once,  unless  it  is  expressly  exempt.  The  statute 
defines  real  property  as  "the  land  ilsef  •  •  •  and  all  build- 
ings, fixtures,  improvements,  mines,  mmerals,  quarries,  mineral 
springs  and  wells,  rights  and  privil^es  appertaining  thereto." 
The  term  personal  property,  according  to  the  law  "shall  in- 
clude every  tangible  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  owneiship, 
not  forming  part  and  parcel  of  real  property;  also  aE  tax  sale 
certificates,  judgments,  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  all 
evidences  of  debt  secured  by  lien  (m  real  estate ;  also  the  capital 
stock,  undivided  profits,  and  all  other  assets  of  every  company, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  every  share  or  interest  in 
such  stock,  profits,  or  assets  by  whatever  name  the  same  nwy 
be  designated." 
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The  constitution  provides  for  certain  classes  of  exemptions, 
and  these  are  elaborated  somewhat  in  the  statutes.  The  list 
changes  from  decade  to  decade,  eonstnntly  growing  lai^er,  aa 
new  kinds  of  property  claim  the  right  of  exemption.  It  waa 
originaUy  intended  for  property  of  a  purely  public  or  social 
nature,  and  for  the  small  amount  of  $200  of  personalty  for  each 
family.  This  last  provision  looks  innocent  enough  and  incap- 
able of  abuse,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Assessors  juggle  with 
it.  Some  families  divide  ownership  of  their  property  in  such 
a  TOy  that  this  exemption  is  made  to  apply  three  or  four  times 
in  a  single  family.  Its  commonest  abuse  is  in  subtracting  it 
frwD  the  completed  aaseesment  which  is  made  on  a  basis  of  one- 
tburth  or  one-fifth  real  values.  This  swells  the  $200  exemption 
lo  $800  or  $1,000,  whereas  it  should  have  been  subtracted  from 
aetnal  values,  before  assessment  is  completed. 

The  other  exemptions  now  provided  by  law  are  as  follows:^ 

(1)  All  school  houses  and  church  buildings,  with  the  land 
owned  by  each,  up  to  ten  acres,  provided  it  is  not  leased  or 
used  for  profit,  and  also  the  parsonage  of  any  church  with  its 
land  up  to  one-half  acre. 

(2)  Graveyards. 

{3}  All  buildings  and  equipment  of  scientific,  literary  and 
benevolent  associations,  used  exclusively  for  scientific,  literary 
and  benevolent  purposes,  together  with  the  lands  occupied  by 
each,  up  to  five  acres,  if  not  leased  or  used  for  profit. 

(4)  All  moneys  and  credits  belonging  exclusively  to  univer- 
aities,  colleges,  academies,  or  public  schools  of  any  land,  or  to 
religious,  literary,  scientific  or  benevolent  and  charitable  in- 
Btitutiona,  not  exceeding  in  amounts  the  charter  provisions  in 
each  case. 

(5)  All  property  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  All  property  belonging  to  any  county,  city,  town,  or 
school  district,  except  land  bid  off  for  counties  at  tax  sales. 

(7)  The  wearing  apparel  of  every  person, 
(fi)  All  public  libraries. 

(9)  Family  libraries  and  school  books  of  every  person  and 
family,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  case  the  value  of  $50. 
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(10)  All  memorial  halls  owned  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  land  in'  each  ease  up  to  one-half  acre. 

These  constitute  all  the  positive  exemptions  at  present  con- 
templated by  the  statute.  For  the  benefit  of  debtors  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  creditors  at  the  same  time,  provision  is 
made  that  debts  owing  in  good  faith  may  be  deducted  from 
gross  amount  of  credits  due.  Every  person  is  supposed  to  list 
all  money  in  his  possession,  and  aU  credits  due  or  to  become 
due  him. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  assessment,  and  the  machinery 
for  carrying  them  out  is  very  simple.  It  is  the  local  assessors. 
In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  mayor  and  council 
appoint  the  assessors  annually;  in  the  county  the  township 
trustee  is  the  local  assessor,  elected  yearly. 

But  for  the  government  of  this  assessment  machinery,  the 
regulations  are  intricate  and  complex.  In  other  words,  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  assess  all  property  uniformly  and  equitably, 
and  the  attempt  fails.  The  law  declares  in  plain  terms  that 
these  men  shall  assefs  all  property  at  its  true  value  in  money. 
They  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  do  this,  and  the  property  owner 
likewise  may  be  required  by  the  assessor  to  verify  liis  returns 
with  an  oath.  The  law  is  plain  on  this  point,  100  per  cent,  is 
the  true  basis  of  valuation  contemplated.  Another  provision 
is  made,  which  on  it^  face,  looks  like  a  very  wise  one.  Before 
the  assessors  begin  their  work  in  the  spring,  they  are  to  meet 
together  at  the  county  seat  and  there  agree  upon  an  "equal 
basis  of  valuation."  In  other  words,  they  are  to  decide  what 
100  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  is.  when  applied  to  a  horse,  a 
cow,  a  wagon,  an  acre  of  land.  etc.  But  this  law  is  flagrantly 
violated  year  after  year.  No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed 
than  the  official  minutes  of  these  annual  assessors'  meetings.  A 
few  easts  are  cited  here  from  the  1897  reports,  for  illustrations:* 


.  of  Labor.  1897,  i 
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Ba8I8  ow  Absbssmsht  of  Bbal  akd  Pbbsonal  Propbrtt   for  1897,  AS 
AoRKBD  Upon  Officially  bt  Township  and  City  Assessobs. 


Gooiitj. 

Realty. 

Personalty. 

Atehlaoo 

Per  cent. 

25 

50 

8SM 
KX) 
200 

40 
100 

20 

SO 

20 

50 

Per  oent. 
25 

Chaae... 

SSH 

Chn6k9%  ■ 

SO 

PtfMtnr  .  i . .  I  w  ....  I . 

100 

^SOVO  >•••  ■•■•  ••••  ••••  ■•••  •••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••■■ 

ssv< 

If  ePiMnoii - 

40 

Rawlins 

100 

Birmbliff... 

SSM 

Mciriok 

SO 

WafianotM ^  .. 

SSH 

Woodfon 

50 

An  investigator,  reporting  this  method  of  assessment  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms.*  ''Most  astound- 
ing is  it  to  read  the  ofiScial  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  oounly 
boards  of  assessors  in  the  spring  of  1898.  In  advance  of  as- 
sessment these  boards  met  together  to  decide  whether  they  would 
follow  the  whole  state  law,  which  expressly  commands  the  as- 
sessment of  all  property  at  its  full  cash  value,  or  whether  they 
would  obey  one-third  the  law,  that  is,  assess  property  at  one- 
third  of  its  value ;  or  whether  they  would  only  obey  one-fifth  of 
the  law.  The  writer  attended  the  meeting  of  one  board,  where 
assessors  openly  stated  that  they  would  not  pledge  themselves 
to  assess  at  any  fixed  ratio,  as  they  knew  that  some  of  the  as- 
sessons  present  would  assess  it  a  less  ratio  than  that  which  was 
adopted,  whatever  that  might  be.  Harmony  was  finally  at- 
tained by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  assess  at  the  usual  ratio, 
and  a  general  laugh  followed  the  inquiry  by  one  innocent  mem- 
ber as  to  what  that  ratio  was.    No  one  seemed  able  to  answer/* 

The  minutes  of  Cherokee  county  are  equally  interesting.** 
They  read:  **0n  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  property 
at  its  actual  value,  but  after  much  discussion  the  motion  was  re- 
considered, and  the  following  substitute  chosen: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  in  future 
years  all  property  should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value. 

**0n  motion  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  personal  property  • 
•     •    at  50  per  cent,  of  its  actual  value. 


*  13  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  76. 
**  13  Bureau  of  La}>or,  p.  68. 
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"On  motion  it  was  agreed  to  assess  all  real  estate  at  one-third 
its  actual  value." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  these  assessors  were  at  least  capable 
of  giving  good  advice  for  the  future,  even  if  they  did  not  follow 
it  themselves. 

Thus  from  county  to  county  the  agreed  basis  of  valuation 
fluctuates.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  statement  or  list  of 
property  commonly  dealt  with  by  the  assessors,  and  to  give  an- 
other concrete  example  of  astonishing  valuations,  the  schedule 
of  Dickinson  county  for  1898  is  presented." 

'^onet,  6  montbs  old,  and  nnder  1  ;«ir $S  to      $10 

Horwn,  1  year  .lirt.  anO  iintlHr  :;  yenrs S5  lo       tlS 

HorhTB,   2  yeors  old.  BQci   iinrttr  ;i  yesra JIO   to        |2B 

Homea.  :i  .venra  ,]!rt.  anil  iit.t  :f  r.-ars »r,  tn       ttO 

Holes  and  meee,  fl  montbs  old  and  over,  eame  as  bones. 
Staltlons  [or  Bervlce,  12  timea  fee. 
Jack*  for  service,  aame  sa  borses. 

Neat  cattle.  6  mantliB  old  and  auder  1  year tS  to 

Neat  cattle,  1  jear  old  anj  under  2  r^an (12  to 

Neat  callle,  2  Tears  old  and  under  3  rears flS  t» 

Neat  caltle,  3  years  old  and.  over HH  to 

Fat  cattle,  per  pound 3%  to  4  etK 

Bhoep,  6  montbs  old  and  orer *2.M: 

Bags,   per   cwt 

Farm     implements,     thresh  [ng     maehlnes,     engloea.     horsepowers, 

vaigoDB   and   pleaaure   mrlaRes.   gold   and   silver   and   other 

watches,  at  Judgment  or  assessor. 
Manorortea   ISO  to    «im 

Vbeat.  per  bushel 40 

Com.  per  buabel    , 

Bre.    per    bushel 30  MOta. 

Oats,  per  baahel 12  cen^ 

KnlTslr   r„rn,    j..-r    tinshM 12   eenti 

Sarghum.  per  buahel   IS  cents. 

All  other  Items.  Judgment  of  assessor. 

"On  motion  It  was  voted  to  deduct  the  Fonatltntlona)  eipmpCloa  (f200)  fmu 
full  Talkie  on  personal  property,  and  divide  the  remainder  b;  3. 

"On  motion,  ren!  eatate  to  Be  nsHsaed  at  one-tonrtb  Its  actnal  value." 

These  minutes  suggest  in  a  very  forcible  manner  what  sort 
of  uniformity  of  assessment  is  reached  throughout  the  state. 
This  is  certainly  a  queer  way  of  reaching  the  "uniform  and 
equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation"  contemplated  by  the 
eonatitution. 


I 
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Speaking  of  these  minutes  given  above,  and  others  of  like 
tenor,  a  citizen  of  Kansas  very  tersely  said;  ''Summed  up,  a 
aiystem  that  will  permit  a  cow  to  cross  an  imaginary  line  and 
doable  or  treble  her  value,  or  that  will  allow  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  next  county  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
to  shrink  in  value  one-half,  one-fourth,  or  have  no  value  at  all, 
and  treats  all  other  property  in  the  same  way,  or  that  encourages 
the  use  of  the  exemption  laws  as  shown  above,  should  be  im- 
mediately remedied  or  abolished,  or  failing  to  do  either,  the  age 
limit  for  'mules  and  asses'  as  enumerated  in  the  above  schedules, 
should  be  extended  to  include  the  citizen  and  voter,  and  count 
us  all  in  where  we  belong."^* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  true  character  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  assessors,  and  to  show  that  they  adjourn 
from  their  preliminary  meeting  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  disregarding  the  first  law  enacted  for  their  guidance.  There 
are  various  other  regulations,  better  obeyed,  which  give  them  a 
working  program.  Some  of  these  laws  will  now  be  examined, 
together  with  the  result  of  their  operation.  The  general  statute 
now  has  separate  and  distinct  provisions  for  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property,  railways,  banks  and  bankers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  best  to  examine  briefly  the  assessment 
of  the  first  two  general  classes, — realty  and  personalty, — and 
then  the  separate  classes  differentiated  from  these. 

The  listing  and  valuation  of  real  estate  falls  to  the  assessor, 
fortunately,  but  once  in  two  years,  and  not  annually  as  is  the 
ease  with  personal  property.  He  is  to  view  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, examine  the  improvements,  and  lump  all  together.  Re- 
turns are  to  be  made  in  full  to  the  county  clerks  by  May  10.  A 
strong  oath  is  provided  for  the  assessor  as  a  final  goad  to  honesty. 
Iron-clad  oaths  are  also  provided  in  the  case  of  personal  prop- 
erty to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  annual  returns. 

The  great  crying  evil  of  assessment  as  applied  today  is  its 


^  13  Bureau  of  Labor,  pt  I. 
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inequality.  Under-assessment  is  of  course  the  rule.  But  this 
rule  does  not  work  uniformly,  and  hence  inequalities  do  not 
tend  to  become  leveled  down.  Flagrant  violations  of  uniformity 
appear  as  between  individuaJs,  between  loeaJities,  and  between 
classes  of  property.  The  general  omnipresent  evil  of  under-as- 
3  graphieaJIy  represented  in  the  diagram  below : 


Plate     1.— ReLji 
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True  valuations  are  taken  from  the  United  States  eenaus  re* 
porta,  and  the  assessed  valuations  are  those  returned  by  county 
clerks  to  the  state  auditor. 

Sinc«  more  and  more  property  escapes  assessment  and  taxS" 
tion  as  shown  above, — 28.1  per  cent,  in  1860,  80.7  per  cent,  in 
1890, — the  question  presents  itself,  what  class  of  property  is 
it  that  escapes?  The  answer  is,  the  larger  the  property,  the 
smaller  is  its  rate  of  assessment.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
is  illustrated  in  the  authentic  table  below : 
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Ratis  on  Small  Propbbtibs,  LarobPropbrtibs,  and  Othbr 

CLA88B8  OF  PbOPBBTT.'' 
IOC  per  cent.    Rate  reqnired  by  law  on  all  property. 


70- 


60- 


50- 


40- 


30- 


20- 


10- 


1  per  cent. 


0  per  cent.  — 


56 


41 


25 


17 


10 


Farmi  worth  |600and  mnder. 


Farms  worth  |600  to  $1,000. 


Farms  worth  $5,000. 

Farms  worth  $10,000. 

Goods  and  chattels. 
Packing  hooses. 
Money. 


9      Mortgages,  notes  and  bonds. 


Debts  and  aocoonts. 


'*The  soarcee  of  this  table  make  it  of  peculiar  valae.    It  is  baaed  (a)   on 
actual  Mlea  of  real  estate;  1,648  sales  in  30  counties  (13  Bureau  of  Lohor,  pt.  I, 
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"Wlien  once  the  assessor  has  broken  away  from  the  law  regu- 
lating his  conduct  and  requiring  the  100-per  cent,  basis  of  valua- 
tion, he  has  no  longer  any  guiding  principles,  except  such  eoa- 
Biderations  as  come  up  in  each  individual  case  of  assesament 
A  Bmall  holding  he  accordingly  assesses  at  something  like  ita 
real  value;  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  holding,  he  is  willing  to 
knock  off  a  few  thousands,  since  this  still  leaves  a  large  sum. 
But  should  he  reduce  the  value  of  a  small  holding  even  a  few 
hundred,  there  would  be  nothing  left.  Then  there  is  another 
factor  of  some  importance,  namely,  the  prestige  and  general 
influence  of  the  person  with  the  large  holding.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  favored  with  a  lenient  asfiessment,  than  is  his  hum- 
ble neighbor.  These  things  partly  explain  the  great  disparities 
seen  in  the  table  above. 

Inequalities  between  persons  in  the  same  county  are  over- 
whelmingly numerous.  Only  a  few  instances  will  be  given  hen, 
but  they  could  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit.  In  Saline 
county  two  160-Bcre  farms  were  sold,  one  for  $5,000,  the  other 
for  $1,000.  The  assessment  on  them  the  same  year  was,  re- 
spectively, $600  and  $500.  In  Cowley  county,  the  same  year, 
one  farm  sold  for  $800.  another  for  $2,400.  Both  were  assessed 
at  $200."  In  these  cases,  bo^ia  fide  sales  were  made,  a  fact 
which  strongly  emphasizes  this  evil  of  inequality  between  in- 
dividuals. We  may  add  two  cases  from  Douglas  county,  where 
the  true  value  was  set  by  appraisers  of  probated  estate.  In 
ease  number  one,  household  goods  were  appraised  at  $128,  but 
assessed  at  $215,  or  168  per  cent,  of  true  value.  In  case  number 
two,  goods  and  chattels  were  appraised  at  $56,000,  but  assessed 
at  $275,  that  is,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  true  value."  These 
cases  are  typical  and  must  stand  for  that  wide  and  general  clasa 
of  individual  inequalities  which  is  one  curse  of  the  present  as- 
sessment  ^stem. 


I 
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tatea  In  9  countlesi  uoteB  BDd  moTtgagea.  IID  esUteB  Id  T  cauntlei;  debts  aaA 
•Mounta.  34  eatatea  In  4  counties;  money,  134  estatea  In  8  conntlw;  (14  Bureau 
Of  Labor,  p.  8,  ft.)  :  (c)  packing  hoaie  returng  o(  capital  loieat^,  at  reportad 
Id  is  BMTtati  of  -Labor,  pt.  I. 

"9  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  T18. 

"  14  fidrMH  of  L*bor,  p.  30. 
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A  third  daas  of  inequaKties  is  that  between  diflPerent  local- 
ities. The  preparation  of  the  assessors  at  their  preliminary 
connty  meeting  where  the  "basis  of  valuation '*  is  settled,  makes 
this  follow  as  a  necessary  result.  Evils  here  are  most  prevalent 
of  all,  but  only  a  few  typical  cases  can  be  cited  at  this  point. 
In  the  year  1901,  for  example,  horses  were  assessed  as  low  as  $1 
in  one  county,  and  as  high  as  $150  in  another.  The  minimum 
assessment  of  cattle  varied  from  $1  to  $15 ;  gold  <watches  from 
$1  to  $100;  pianos  from  $5  to  $500.  Other  personal  property 
was  assessed  in  most  counties  at  one-third  its  real  value;  in 
McPherson  county  at  20  per  cent.;  in  Reno,  adjoining  this 
county,  at  100  per  cent.,  and  in  other  counties  *  *  at  the  discretion 
of  the  assessor. '  '^®  In  some  counties  grain  in  store  was  not  as- 
sessed at  all,  but  was  entirely  ignored  by  the  township  assessors. 
In  many  counties  household  furniture  of  all  kinds, — opiate, 
jewelry,  musical  instruments,  etc., — was  lumped  at  from  $20  to 
$50  per  family,  regardless  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  same. 

So  on  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  room  for  even  a 
hope  of  justice  as  between  diflPerent  localities. 

There  are  yet  other  evils  inherent  in  the  system.  The  charge 
of  double  taxation  is  one  of  the  commonest.  It  comes  in  many 
forms.  To  the  farmer  it  is  a  concrete  evil.  Farmer  A,  for  in- 
stance, owns  a  cow  worth  $50,  on  which  he  pays  taxes.  Next 
year  Parmer  B  buys  this  cow  at  a  public  sale,  giving  in  exchange 
his  note  at  one  year  for  $50.  There  is  still  the  one  piece  of 
productive  property — the  cow — ^worth  $50,  but  if  the  assessor 
does  his  duty,  he  finds  and  lists  $100  worth  of  property,  that 
is,  A  $50  on  the  note  and  B  $50  on  the  cow.  Where  he  found 
$50  the  year  before,  he  now  finds  $100.  The  temptation  to 
violate  the  law  here  is  very  strong,  too  strong,  in  fact,  for  the 
average  citizen.  But  the  table  given  on  a  preceding  page  shows 
that  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  notes  are  taxed;  that  is, 
nine  out  of  a  thousand. 

Assessment  of  mortgages  is  open  to  the  same  objection  among 
holders  of  encumbered  estates.  Two  men  seem  to  be  taxed  on 
the  same  piece  of  property  when  both  land  and  mortgage  are 
taxed  at  their  full  value.     The  situs  of  the  mortgage  is  declared 


**  Report  of  Kan9.  Btate  Tax  Comm.,  1001,  p.  10. 
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to  be  the  owner's  residence."  Should  he  happen  to  hold  a  mort- 
gage OH  land  in  aoiiie  state  like  Calit'onila,  considering  the  mort- 
gage a  part  interest  in  tlie  real  estate,  he  would  be  taxed  twice 
on  the  mortgage,  according  to  law.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
mortgages,  as  well  as  notes,  practically  exempt  themselves  from 
taxation  entirely.  They  produce  no  revenue  to  the  state  or 
municipalities,  but  their  continuance  on  the  taxable  list  of  the 
Gtatutes  doubtless  serves  to  maintain  their  interest  rates  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  the  norma]. 

With  money,  about  the  same  thing  is  true  at  present.  The 
assessor  is  supposed  to  find  it  all.  But  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
1901,  when  the  bank  deposits,  alone,  aside  from  all  moneys  out- 
side, amounted  to  over  $70,000,000,  the  Kansas  assessors  were 
only  able  to  find  $;J.05!),424.'« 

These  evils  of  under-listing  and  non-listing  cannot  be  entirely 
grouped  under  the  old-fashioned  sin  of  dishonesty.  There  is 
an  element  of  self-defence  in  it.  Each  knows  the  prevailing 
custom,  and  must  defend  himself  accordingly.  Jjove  of  fair 
play,  it  is  highly  possible,  would  ensure  a  cheerful  listing  of  all 
the  property  of  an  individual,  did  he  feel  any  assurance  that 
his  neighbors  too  were  being  assessed  at  full  values. 

Assessment  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  state  follows  the  caprice 
of  the  local  assessors,  but  is  usually  at  a  small  fraiction  of  the 
capital  actually  invested. 

The  assessor's  directions  for  as-sessing  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  very  meager.  He  simply  takes  their  statement 
of  the  average  value  of  stock  on  hand  during  the  year.  Banks 
and  bankers  ai-e  reached  by  assessing  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  at  the  bank,  regardless  of  where  stockholders  may  live. 

For  the  assessment  of  corporations  a  few  special  regulatioDB 
have  been  differentiated  from  the  general  mass  of  tax  laws: 
Railroads,  .sleeping  car  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, have  now  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local  a^essors, 
and  given  to  state  boards.  Express  companies  are  still  subject 
to  the  crude,  primitive  method  of  local  assessment. 

The  assessment  of  railroads  is  made  annually  by  the  state 

"Rrpoif  vt  *,'nn«.  Klatf  7'n«  Comm  .  1301,  p,  10, 
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board  of  five  men, — lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer, auditor,  and  attorney-general.  Eeal  estate  not  connected 
with  the  track,  however,  is  assessed  locally,  the  same  as  other 
real  estate.  But  that  which  constitutes  the  right-of-way,  depot 
grounds,  etc.,  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  state  board.  In 
making  the  annual  assessment  of  railroads,  this  board  proceeds 
with  two  things  in  view,  namely,  the  value  of  the  fixed  plant, 
4Uid  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock,  both  of  which  are  considered 
as  personal  property.^*  The  guiding  prin<5iple  seems  to  be  the 
cost  of  construction,  checked  up  against  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion. Minutes  of  the  state  board  bear  out  this  idea.  No  serious 
effort  is  made  to  reach  the  franchise  value,  although  the  impression 
is  growing  that  this  can  be  no  longer  neglected  with  indifference. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  a  case  of  assessment  by  this  board. 
According  to  law,  the  board  meets  on  the  third  Monday  in  April, 
and  has  before  it  for  consideration  the  sworn  statements  sent  in 
by  the  railroads  of  the  state.  The  law  provides  that  this  state- 
ment shall  set  forth ; 

(1)  the  statistics  of  right-of-way,  track  and  road-bed,  length 
of  main  track  in  Kansas  and  its  total  length,  its  proportion  in 
each  city,  township,  and  county. 

(2)  length,  location,  etc.,  of  side  tracks. 

(3)  complete  list  of  location,  value,  etc.,  of  depots,  station- 
houses,  water  stations  and  all  other  buildings. 

(4)  number  of  ties  in  track  per  mile;  weight  of  iron  or  steel 
rails  per  yard  used  in  main  or  side  tracks ;  what  joints  or  chairs 
are  used  in  track;  the  ballasting  of  road,  whether  with  gravel 
or  dirt;  the  length  of  time  iron  has  been  used,  and  length  of 
time  road  has  been  built. 

(5)  full  value  of  rolling  stock.  This  list  shall  distinctly  set 
forth  the  number,  class  and  value  of  all  locomotives,  passenger 
cars,  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars,  wrecking  cars,  pay  cars,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  cars  owned  or  leased  by  said  company. 

(6)  (a)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized  and  number 
of  shares  into  which  such  stock  is  divided;  (b)  amount  of  capital 
stock  paid  up;  (c)  market  value  of  such  stock.  If  no  market 
value,  then  actual  value. 


»  9  Kim,  A.,  646. 
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(7)  A  detailed  inventory  of  all  tools,  repair  materials,  and 
all  other  personal  property. 

These  are  the  facta  in  the  order  which  the  law  states, 
and  these  etmstitute  the  working  data  of  the  board.  The  only 
expert  testimony  heard  by  the  board  is  that  of  the  attorneys 
and  tax  agents  of  the  roads  who  appear  and  seek  reduction  in 
their  valuations. 

The  board  after  more  or  less  deliberation  fixes  upon  the  value 
of  the  roiling  stock.  In  the  minutes  of  one  meeting,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  by  "personal  inspection"  they  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing valuations:^"  locomotives,  cost  new  $7,500,  assessed  at 
$2,500;  sleeping  cars,  cost  $16,000,  a^essed  $6,000;  dining  cars, 
cost  $11,000,  assessed  $4,000;  pay  ears,  cost  $4,000,  assessed 
$1,500;  gnd  so  on  down  the  entire  li.st  of  rolling  stock  to  "rubble 
and  push  cars," — cost  $30,  assessed  $10.  The  board  that  fixed 
these  values  next  proceeded  by  "imammous  vote"  to  assess  lie 
fixed  plant  of  several  roads,  by  assessments  varying  from  $2,000 
to  $7,500  per  mile.  After  having  assessed  the  Santa  Fe,  Union 
Pacific  and  some  of  the  other  most  important  roads  of  the  state, 
the  board  fell  into  a  thoughtful  mood  and  devoted  one  whole 
meeting  to  the  question  of  a  proper  basis  for  assessing  right-of- 
way,  road  bed,  trackage,  etc.  "The  value  of  a  line  of  rail- 
road." declared  the  board,  "is  not  ea«y  to  determine.  The  most 
potential  factors  in  detennining  such  value  may  be  named  as 
follows."  Here  the  board  laid  down  a  series  of  seven  proposi> 
tions,  the  last  of  which  is  a  blanket  provision  including  all  the 
rest.    The  seven  factors  are : 

(1)  actiial  cost  of  road  ready  for  use, 

(2)  business  afforded  by  country  along  the  road, 

(3)  business  done  by  road,  considering  competition, 

(4)  cost  of  operation, 

(5)  terminal  facility  advantages, 

(6)  whether  a  trunk  line  or  feeder  of  a  trunk  line, 

(7)  "What  is  actual  value  of  road  today t" 

This  illustrates  the  gropings  of  the  board  after  some  true 
test  of  faculty  or  ability  of  the  roads  to  pay  taxes.    The  quest 

^Aticsemefil  af  B.  R.  Property,  .(c.      I-ampblet-     Topeks.   1891. 
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is  rather  a  baffling  one  thus  far.  Aside  from  these  data,  the 
board  has  access  to  the  reports  of  gross  and  net  earnings  so  far 
as  these  are  returned  to  the  state  board  of  railroad  commission- 
ers. But  some  roads  refuse  to  make  these  returns,  and  others 
use  book-keeping  which  is  more  misleading  thau  enlightening. 
So  the  board  of  assessors  scarcely  hope  to  attain  more  than  a 
ron^  justice.  Considering  all  methods  of  assessment  thus  far 
observed,  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  railroads  are 
assesBed  low,  but  not  so  low  as  other  forms  of  property. 

It  is  a  matter  of  belief,  based  on  common  observation,  that 
pemcmsl  property  in  a  community  as  old  as  E^ansas,  should  be 
at  least  equal  in  value  to  the  real  property.  But  personal  prop- 
erty and  railroads  are  falling  so  far  behind  real  estate  in  the 
assefiBment  returns  that  Kansas  seems  rapidly  tending  towards 
a  single  tax  on  land  and  land-improvements. 

The  situation  is  accurately  exhibited  in  the  interesting  dia- 
gram following : 
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Plate  11.— Assess. me nt  of  Real  Estate,  Pebsosal  Pboperty,  and  Rail- 
from  1873  to  1H02. 
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Prior  to  1873  railroads  were  not  separated  from  other  per- 
sonal property  in  the  assessment  returns,  and  hence  the  table 
begins  at  that  year. 

The  state  board  of  railroad  assessors  has  also  within  the  pur- 
view of  its  authority  the  assessment  of  Pullman  and  other  sleep- 
ing cars.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  require  full  re- 
ports covering  capital  stock,  cost  of  equipment,  gross  earnings, 
cfpemting  expenses,  dividends  declared,  miles  run:  in  Kansas, 
and  total  mileage.  **  Miles  traveled '*  is  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion used  in  determining  the  value  of  the  equipment  assignable 
to  Kansas.  Since  these  cars  make  regular  trips,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  their  run  is  within  the  limits  of 
Kansas  and  what  proportion  elsewhere.  Each  car  is  usually 
assessed  at  from  $4,000  to  $6,000.  If  half  its  run  is  in  Kansas, 
then  half  the  value  of  the  car  is  considered  taxable  in  Kansas. 
These  cars  yielded  a  tax  in  1902  of  $8,655.19.^^  The  same  year 
this  company  paid  a  total  tax  in  Michigan  of  $6.45.^^  This 
beggarly  amount  was  due  to  a  defect  in  the  wording  of  the  law, 
by  which  the  technical  rights  of  interatate  commerce  were 
trenched  upon.** 

The  railroad  companies  using  the  Pullman  cars  are  held  liable 
for  the  tax  on  them.  The  law  for  assessing  Pullman  cars  pro- 
vides that  the  proper  persons  shall  list  **all  sleeping  cars,  din- 
ing cars,  palace  or  other  cars  that  make  regular  trips  over  any 
railroad  in  this  state,  and  not  owned  by  such  railroad  company." 
By  the  wording  of  this  statute,  it  is  evident,  that  cars  not  used 
regularly,  such  as  refrigerator  and  fruit  cars,  escape  assessment 
and  taxation  altogether.  And  this  is  becoming  an  item  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

In  the  assessment  of  express  companies  the  gross  error  is  still 
embraced  of  ignoring  the  unity  of  this  class  of  property.  Each 
individual  horse,  wagon,  and  pouch  is  assessed  as  though  it 
were  a  separate  and  independent  piece  of  property  used  wholly 
for  local  purposes.  And  this  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  contrary  rulings  in  the  case  of 


*>  17  i?.  H.  Comm.  Report. 

"2  Report,  Board  of  State  Tax  Comm..  Michigan,  p.  7S-9. 

"  Fargo  vs.  Michigan,  121  U.  S.,  25W. 
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railroads,  telegraph  companies,  sleeping  car  companies,  and 
lastly,  in  the  case  of  express  companies  themselves.  The  fam- 
ous case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 
vs.  Ohio  State  Auditor,^'  in  which  Chief  Justice  Fuller  renders 
an  opinion  against  the  express  company.  One  of  the  best  pno- 
nouncemeDta  ever  made  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  however, 
waa  that  given  by  Justice  Brewer  on  a  rehearing  of  this  case. 
Since  this  celebrated  utterance  applies  to  express  companies  is 
all  the  states  the  following  words  are  quoted  from  it: 

"Now,  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  which  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  whatever  property  is  worth  for  the  purposes  of  income 
and  sale,  it  is  also  worth  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  •  •  • 
If  a  statute  properly  construed,  contemplates  only  the  taxation 
of  horses  and  wagons,  then  those  belonging  to  an  express  company, 
can  be  taxed  at  no  higher  value  than  those  belonging  t»  a 
farmer.  But  if  the  state  comprehends  all  property  in  its  scheme 
of  taxation,  then  the  good  will  of  an  organized  and  established 
industry  must  be  recognized  as  a  thing  of  value.  The  capital 
stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  shares  in  a  .ioint  stock  compan7 
represent  not  only  the  tangible  property  but  also  the  intangible, 
including  therein  all  corporate  franchises  and  contracts  and 
good  will  of  the  concern. 

"Now  the  same  reality  of  its  value  of  its  intangible  property 
ezistfi  when  a  company  does  not  confine  its  work  to  the  limits  of 
a  single  State.  Take  for  instance,  the  Adams  Express  Company. 
According  to  the  returns  filed  by  it  with  the  auditor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  as  shown  in  the  record  of  these  cases,  its  number  of 
shares  was  120,000,  the  market  value  of  each  $140  to  $150. 
Taking  the  smaller  sum  gives  the  value  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty taken  as  an  entirety  as  $16,800,000.  In  other  words,  it  is 
worth  that  for  the  purposes  of  income  to  the  holders  of  the 
stock,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  land. 
But  in  the  same  return,  it  shows  that  the  value  of  its  real  estate 
owned  in  Ohio  waa  only  $25,170;  of  its  real  estate  owned  ontside 
of  Ohio,  $3,005,157.52;  or  a  total  of  $3,030,326.52;  the  valne  of 
its  personal  property  in  Ohio,  $42,065;  of  personal  pr(q)erty 
ontside  of   Ohio,   $1,117,426.05;   or  a  total   of   $1,159,491.05; 
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making  a  total  valuation  of  its  tangible  property,  $4,189,818.57, 
and  upon  that  basis  it  insists  that  taxes  shall  be  levied.  But 
what  a  mockery  of  substantial  justice  it  would  be  for  a  corpora- 
tion whose  property  is  worth  to  its  stockholders  for  the  purposes 
of  income  and  sale,  $16,800,000,  to  be  adjudged  liable  for  taxa- 
tion on  only  one-fourth  that  amount.  The  value  which  prop- 
erty bears  in  the  market,  the  amount  for  which  its  stock  can 
be  bought  and  sold,  is  the  real  value.  Business  men  do  not  pay 
cash  for  property  in  moonshine  or  dreamland.  They  buy  and 
pay  for  that  which  is  of  value  in  its  power  to  produce  income, 
or  for  purposes  of  sale. 

**In  conclusion,  let  us  say,  that  this  is  eminently  a  practical 
age;  that  courts  must  recognize  things  as  they  are  and  as  pos- 
sessing a  value  which  is  accorded  to  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  that  no  fine-spun  theories  about  situs  should  inter- 
fere to  enable  these  large  corporations  whose  business  is  carried 
on  through  many  States,  to  escape  from  bearing  in  each  State 
such  a  burden  of  taxation  as  a  fair  distribution  of  the  actual 
value  of  their  property  among  those  States  requires. '* 

Pending  this  decision,  some  express  companies  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  escape  taxation  altogether.  The  United 
States  Express  Company,  for  example,  filed  with  the  Kansas 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  a  very  brief  report  concerning 
its  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  its  mileage,  etc.,  and  concluded 
its  statement  with  this  interesting  declaration :  *  *  This  company 
has  prepared  this  report,  giving  such  information  as  it  is  able 
to  give  at  this  time,  but  it  is  given  under  protest,  on  the  groimda 
that  the  business  of  the  United  States  Express  Company  is  inter- 
state commerce  and  is  regulated  only  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  State  of  Kansas  has  no  authority 
to  exact  reports  concerning  its  business  or  to  impose  taxation 
on  it  thereunder."  This  statement  is  duly  sworn  to  by  the 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Express  company.^"  The 
personal  property  reported  by  this  company  in  Kansas  (it 
having  no  realty  here)  was  $500;  its  mileage  in  Kansas  one 
twenty-fifth  of  its  total  mileage,  and  its  gross  earnings  for  the 


18  Annual  Report,  Board  R,  R.  Comm,,  p.  245. 
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state,  $16,601.50.  The  tax  on  this  $500  of  personalty  would 
have  amounted  to  some  $20,  and  the  attempt  was  even  made  to 
dodge  this.  A  distribution  of  the  market  value  o£  this  corpora^ 
tion,  according  to  mileage,  would  have  assij^ned  tn  Kansas  one 
twenty-fifth  of  $10,000,000.  or  $400,000. 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  there  could  not  be  a  com- 
plete evasion  of  all  taxes.  But  instead  of  applying  the  method 
of  valuation  to  theae  companies  which  Justice  Brewer  eora- 
mended  as  fair,  their  a-ssessnient  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  as- 
sessors. They  assess  a  few  horses,  wagons,  pouches  and  safes, 
and  a  small  amount  of  realty,  with  no  consideration  of  their 
income  producing  power  as  pnrt.s  of  a  great  business  unity. 
ITius  the  United  States  Express  company  in  1903  paid  a  few 
dollars  tax  in  Topeka  (its  principal  Kansas  office)  on  $365 
worth  of  pr(q)erty.  and  a  city  license  fee  of  $100.  Or  take  the 
1902  report  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  for  instance." 
They  report  a  dividend  of  $8  a  share  on  120,000  shares,  that 
is,  $960,000  for  the  year.  They  have  no  realty  in  Kansas  and 
only  $3,040  worth  of  personalty.  If  their  i-amings  are  appor- 
tioned to  Kansas  ace^rding  to  their  mileage,  then  1.48  per  cent, 
of  the  dividend,  or  $14,177  is  due  to  the  Kansas  business."  This 
would  represent  a  net  income  on  $3,040  of  $14,177  in  one  year. 
Since  the  state  tax  rate  in  1902  was  5yi  mills,  then  if  this  prop- 
erty were  really  assessed,  as  reported,  at  $3,040,  this  express 
compan.v  paid  to  the  state  in  tables  the  municificent  sum  of 
$16.72.  State  and  local  taxes  together  would  swell  the  total 
taxation  on  $3,040  tn  $133.76.  This  paltry  figure  is  made  some- 
what larger  by  license  fees  charged  in  a  few  of  the  cities,  but 
in  any  event,  it  is  absurdly  low. 

The  American  Express  Company  reports  $6,973.87  worth  of 
personalty  in  Kansas,  and  no  realty.'*  By  their  system  of 
bookkeeping  they  show  $7,883.33  of  gross  earnings  in  the  state, 
and  $20,993.53  of  gross  expenses.  Yet  they  show  no  disposition 
to  quit  the  state. 

The  Pacific  Express  Compauy  is  the  most  extensive  one  in  the 


"JT  Report,  Board  R.  R.  Comni.,  p.  f 
"Tiifnl   RallriJBil    MUi'iii:i'   In    V.    S.,   : 
iDK.  ri»2  mllm. 
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state,  having  one-sixth  of  its  total  railroad  mileage  here.  They 
report  dividends  in  1902  of  ISyi  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
or  $810,000  of  dividends.  The  value  of  their  tangible  property 
in  the  state  does  not  appear  in  their  report.  One-sixth  of  their 
market  value,  however,  is  $1,000,000,  counting  the  stock  at  par. 
But  the  present  method  of  assessment  can  take  no  cognizance 
of  this.  In  Topeka,  where  their  largest  office  in  the  state  is  lo- 
cated, tax  is  paid  on  a  $600  assessment.  This  includes  a  build- 
ing on  leased  land.^® 

The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  has  about  the  same  mile- 
age in  Kansas  as  the  Pacific,  but  it  constitutes  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  their  total  mileage.  They  are  capitalized  at  $8,000,000. 
They  report  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  for  1902,  or  $640,000.  In 
the  matter  of  unintelligible  reporting,  they  easily  take  the  lead. 
Under  ** operating  expenses"  we  find  these  items :^** 

''Salaries  of  fi^eneral  officers $201,900  00  > 

Stationery  and  printing 0,852,670  81 

Stationery  and  printing,  general  offices 120,467  75" 

Aside  from  their  license  fee  of  $100,  they  paid  taxes  in  To- 
peka in  1903  on  an  assessment  of  $1,855  of  realty  and  personalty. 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  these  five  express  companies 
is  transacted  through  the  him.dreds  of  depot  offices  in  the  small 
to^wns  and  villages  of  the  state,  without  the  expense  to  the  com- 
panies of  maintaining  separate  offices  and  buildings.  In  these 
cases,  of  course,  there  is  practically  no  tangible  property  to  as- 
sess. Surely  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  companies 
be  subject  to  assessment  by  a  state  board. 

All  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  with  wires  crossing 
county  lines  come  under  the  authority  of  the  state  board  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  assessors.  The  constitution  of  this  board 
is  identical  with  the  board  of  railroad  assessors,  but  it  meets  one 
week  earlier  in  April  of  each  year.  Detailed  reports  are  called 
for  from  the  various  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  of  the 
state,  and  these  companies  are  also  given  a  hearing  before  the 
board.    They  regularly  ask  for  a  reduction  over  the  preceding 


Private  letter  of  County  Treasurer  of  Shawnee  county,  Kans.,  Feb.  2,  1004, 
17  Sept.,  R.  R.  Comm. 
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year's  assesBment.  The  board  makes  "construction  and  busi- 
ness" of  each  plant  the  basis  of  valuation.  Franchises  are  not 
considered,  but  the  board  fixes  the  value  of  this  property  by  com- 
parison with  the  valuation  of  other  personal  property  within  the 


Assessment  of  street  cars  is  still  in  the  dark  ages  of  progress. 
Here  also  only  tangible  property  is  considered.  This  can  hardly 
be  called  a  rough  approximation  to  real  values.  The  operations 
of  this  scheme  cause  the  wild  fluctuations  exhibited  in  the  brief 
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Interurban  and  intercounty  car  lines  are  rapidly  multiplying 
and  promise  to  produce  even  wider  disparities  in  assessment 
than  the  above,  unless  state  assessment  is  provided. 

Insurance  companies  constitute  a  form  of  corporation  that  the 
state  also  finds  it  difficult  to  tax  wisely.  Their  tangible  prop- 
erty— what  little  they  may  have — is  assessed  and  taxed  through 
the  local  agencies.  The  .state  insurance  department  exacts  fees 
of  different  kinds,  amounting:  practically  to  a  tax.  Every  fire 
insurance  company  doing  business  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  fire 
department  worth  $1,000  or  more,  must  pay  to  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  $2  on  every  $100  received  from  premiums  on  fire 
and  lightning  policies  within  that  city.  This  money  then  gO€S 
into  the  fimds  of  the  Firemen's  Relief  Association  of  the  various 
cities,  now  112  in  number,  meeting  the  requirements.  In  1897, 
$16,239.90  was  received  from  this  source:  in  1900,  $20,640.26; 
in  1901,  $22,.'i61.95. 
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Still  further  exactions  are  made  of  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  state.  For  several  years  they  paid 
annually  to  the  insurance  department  2  per  cent,  on  all  pre- 
miums received.  In  1898  this  was  increased  to  a  payment  of  4 
per  cent,  on  all  premiums  received  during  the  year. 

The  insurance  department  costs  the  state  from  $6,000  to 
$9,000  a  year,  but  returns  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  fees  some 
$130,000." 

In  June,  1902,  211  insurance  companies  were  doing  business 
in  the  state. 

The  foregoing  account  of  assessment,  supplemented  as  it  is  with 
numerous  concrete  and  authentic  examples,  is  deemed  sufficient 
to  show  the  gross  excess  of  inequalities  prevailing  under  present 
methods.  These  are  necessary  evils  while  the  present  ** system" 
remains  in  force.  To  level  oflE  the  worst  of  these  inequalities 
there  is  employed  the  machinery  of  state  and  county  boards  of 
** equalization.'*  The  three  commissioners  in  each  county  sit  as 
a  board  of  equalization  when  the  assessment  returns  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  clerk,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  inspect  the 
valuations  returned  for  all  the  property  in  the  county,  to  listen 
to  all  complaints,  and  to  equalize  the  assessments  made  by  the 
several  assessors  by  raising  or  lowering  the  values  as  they  see 
fit  The  abstract  of  this  assessment  roll  as  thus  *  *  equalized ' '  goes 
before  the  state  board  of  equalization  (secretary  of  state,  auditor, 


"Receipts  of  Insarance  Department: 

1000  1901 

For  agents*  licenses $19,401  00  $17,951  75 

For  charter  fees 1,190  00  830  00 

For  annual  statements 7,275  00  7,780  00 

For  state  school  fund 6,800  00  6,650  00 

For  taxes 75,698  96  82,025  44 

For   examinations 2,013  46 

For  firemen's  relief  fond 20,640  26  22,66195 

For  mlscellaneoos  fees 97  70  97  36 

$180,602  92  $139,909  90 
iKpendltnret  of  Insarance  Department : 

1900  1901 

Maintenance  of  department $6,784  07  $9,067  70 

Firemen's  relief  fund 20,640  26  22,661  95 

$27,874  83  $31,649  66 
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and  treasurer) .  This  board  tries  to  strike  a  rough  justice  among 
the  counties  by  raising  the  assessment  of  one  county  10  per  cent., 
lowering  another  5  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  but  not  reducing  the  ag- 
gregate assessment.  (However,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
lower  the  aggregate  assessment,  the  statute  to  the  contrary  not^ 
withstanding.)  County  attorneys  appear  before  the  board  and 
a,%k  for  reductions,  wheu  they  fear  their  county  is  likely  to  pay 
more  state  tax  tlian  its  share. 

But  the  task  before  these  boards  is  too  great  for  them  or  any 
aimilar  board  to  perforni.  Such  chaotic  assessments  cannot  be 
equalized,  and  the  most  that  is  accomplished  is  merely  to  mit- 
igate the  evils  and  thus  perpetuate  a  bad  system.  Since  no 
assessment  is  either  high  or  low.  except  in  comparison  with  some 
other  assessment,  and  no  man  knows  his  neighbor's  assessment, 
it  follows  that  few  men  appear  before  the  county  boards  (tf,i 
equalization  and  ask  for  a  change  in  their  valuation.  The  few  J 
men  who  do  appear  are  not  as  a  rule  men  with  the  small  hold-  ■ 
ings  and  whose  assessments  are  the  highest. 

When  this  so-called  eqiiaJization  is  completed,  the  next  steps  J 
are  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes.     The  coimty  commissiMiera 
levy  and  apportion  the  county  taxes  among  the  townships.    The 
township  trustee  levies  the  township  tax.    In  school  districts  the 
school  tax  is  levied  or  voted  at  the  annual  school  meeting,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  early  New  England  town  meetings.     Bntjl 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  school  district  is  eoter-  ' 
minous  with  the  city,  and  here  a  board  of  education  makes  the 
levy.    The  city  tax,  .like  all  its  other  financial  matters,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  council. 

But  the  great  anomaly  appears  in  the  levy  of  the  state  tax. 
The  state  legislature  determines  not  only  the  amount  to  be 
raised,  but  also  the  raie.  That  is,  in  substance  they  say  at  their 
biennial  session,  we  will  raise  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  the  rate  shall  be  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  levy  is 
always  made  in  the  early  spring,  .several  months  before  that 
year's  assessment  returns  are  in,  to  which  this  rate  shall  apply. 
Hence  the  levy  must  be  based  on  the  assessment  returns  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  imposes  the  preposterous  duty  on  the  state 
board  of  equalization  of  patching  up  the  assessment  r 
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the  arbitrary  and  seuseless  rate  iixed  by  the  legislature.  If  the 
returns  happen  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  year  before,  no 
chan^  in  their  aggregate  is  needed.  But  great  fluctuations  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  do  frequently  occur.  Thus  from  1898  to  1900 
there  was  an  increase  in  assessed  valuations  of  $17,000,000.  At 
the  rate  of  the  state  levy,  this  would  have  raised  a  surplus  rev- 
enue of  *93,000.  From  1883  to  1884  the  increase  was  $33,800,000. 
From  1887  to  1888  the  increase  was  $42,300,000.  The  1900  as- 
sessment returns  showed  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$13,500,000.  On  this  basie,  the  levy  by  the  legislature  would 
have  returned  $80,000  of  surplus  revenue.  The  state  board  could 
not  change  the  rate  to  fit  the  needs,  so  lowered  the  assessment 
returns  by  $11,675,044.  So  the  law  declaring  such  aggregate 
shall  not  be  lowered  fails  to  operate.  For  the  support  of  the  State 
Univeisitj',  the  legislature  does  appropriate  a  stated  amount, 
and  the  rate  necessary  to  produce  this  amount  is  adjusted  by  the 
state  board.  Why  this  rational  plan  is  not  applied  to  all  other 
appropriations  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  That  it  is  legal  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  where 
the  opinion  was  rendered  that  "The  legislature  may  levy  tases 
by  requiring  a  gross  sum  to  be  collected  from  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  state  as  well  as  by  fixing  a  rate  per  cent.'* 

The  chief  evils  of  this  system  are  not  its  awkwardness  and 
inconvenience.  The  worst  feature  in  this  levying  of  a  certain 
rate  of  taxation  by  the  legislature  rather  than  appropriating  a 
definite  sum,  is  the  fact  that  should  the  local  divisions  ever  desire 
to  obey  the  law  and  raise  their  jtssossnient  of  property  to  the 
"actual  value  in  money,"  then  the  general  state  revenue  would 
6well  to  four  or  five  times  its  normal  size.  Thus  the  evil  of  un- 
derassessment is  intrenched  and  perpetuated. 

Collection  of  taxes  is  effected  through  the  county  treasurers, 
whether  the  taxes  are  state  or  local.  The  treasurers  receive  the 
wmpleted  tax  roll  from  the  coimty  clerks.  The  auditor  of  state 
□otifies  the  county  what  its  portion  of  state  tax  is.  the  appor- 
tionment being  made,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the  "equalized" 
returns  from  the  state  hoard  of  equalization.  The  county  must 
then  famish  this  sum,  or  be  held  liable  for  delinquent  taxea. 
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It  is  then  a,  matter  o£  indifference  to  the  county  whether  it  uses 
its  onii  equalized  assessment  as  a  basis  of  levy  and  collection,  or 
takes  the  equalized  retums  from  the  state  board,  for  the  state 
board  has  only  modified  it  as  a  lump  sum.  For  the  county  fol- 
lows the  rational  method  and  adjusts  the  levy  to  fit  the  appro- 
priation, the  fresh  assessment  retums  being  the  basis  of  the  levy. 
Those  industries  assessed  by  the  state  board,  such  as  railroads, 
telegraph,  etc.,  pay  their  taxes  locally,  according  to  the  values 
assigned  to  each  county,  township,  school  district  and  city.  For 
since  there  is  no  separation  of  the  soiircea  of  revenue,  the  state, 
like  the  school  district,  has  its  revenue  collected  and  remitted  by 
the  county  treusurer.*' 

Taxes  are  due  and  payable  to  the  county  treasurers  on  and 
after  November  1.  Half  may  be  paid  by  December  20,  and  half 
six  months  later.  If  the  second  half  is  paid  by  December  20, 
a  5  per  cent,  rebate  on  it  is  granted.  If  either  half  remains  un- 
paid when  due,  a  5  per  cent,  penalty  is  added.  Ample  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  sale  of  both  personal  and  real  property 
for  unpaid  taxes.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  collection  is  on  a 
fairly  sound  business  basis. 

Some  ob8er\'ations  are  timely  in  closing  this  discussion  of  taxa- 
tion. "We  have  seen  that,  lacking  any  central  supervision,  each 
local  assessor  is  a  law  unto  himself.  In  the  words  of  that  worthy 
Kansnn,  J.  G.  Ha.skell,"*  "cverj'  assessor  does  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes  and  there  is  no  sufficient  supervising  author- 
ity. •  "  "  Legislation  is  inadequate.    The  clash  of  diverse  inter- 


■Tbe   total   taxes   paid   by    raJlroadB   arnoimt   to   about   (2,000,000   a   ;Mr. 
From  auditor's  reports  It  appears  that  these  taxes  have  beea  u  tallow*: 

1892     tl  .739, 853 

18B3 2.06S.41d 

1886 2 ,  OTl .  724 

18BT 2,119,870 

1899     2.20a,»78 

1901   1. 988,865 

Thla  la  about  oae-alith  of  all  taxos  paid  In  the  state.  The  total  taxes  paid  b; 
lallroada  up  to  1901.  are  approximately.  141,790,000.  Tba  total  lobaldlea  re- 
ceived br  the  roads  lor  same  time,  ara  t43,TlS,3G6. 

■tate,  and  best  kaown  as  the  architect  at  the  Btnte  capltol.  came  with  the  New 
ElDgland  mlsratloD  to  aid  the  tree-atste  canae.  Aa  a  trained  Mholar  and  aab- 
HtBDtla!  L'itliea.  he  is  pvi^iillarly  vli  qimllHiMl  to  »pnk.  'Hie  iiiiotiitloD  atiore  Is 
from  a  private  letter  o(  Decembec  18,  1903. 
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CBts,  coupled  with  the  effort  to  secure  equality  under  unequal 
conditions  (** equal  treatment  of  unequals")  militates  against 
good  legislation.  •  •  •  There  is  defective  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  tax  laws  must  bristle  with  clear,  stringent  and  arbitrary 
provisions.  All  enforcing  officers  should  be  removed  from  local 
politics." 

Pull  publicity  of  assessments  is  one  reform  demanded  by  all 
persons  familiar  with  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Each 
taxpayer  should  know  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  assessment. 
A  permanent  state  tax  board  or  commission  is  also  imperatively 
demanded,  and  under  this  either  county  board^^,  or  coiuity  as- 
sessors with  deputies.  Separation  of  the  sources  of  state  and 
local  revenue  would  then  make  the  machinery  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization  wholly  unnecessary.  These  reforms  are 
suggested  here,  not  because  they  are  remedies  for  all  the  ills 
of  the  present  system,  but  because  they  are  steps  in  a  forward 
direction,  already  taken  by  progressive  states  such  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin;  and  are  compatible  with  the 
Kansas  constitution.  Nothing  has  been  gained  tlius  far,  or  is 
likely  to  be  gained  of  permanent  good,  through  mere  legislative 
committees. 

Fiscal  Affairs. — Moneys  in  the  state  treasury  are  credited  to 
certain  funds  which  are  either  permanent  or  annual;  the  most 
irapoitant  annual  fund  being  the  general  revenue  fund.  Salaries 
of  state  officers,  and  expenses  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
state  government  are  all  paid  from  this  fund.  The  largest  fund 
is,  of  course,  the  permanent  school  fund.  This  is  invested  first 
in  Kansas  state  bonds,  and  then  in  such  local  bonds  as  are  avail- 
able. The  present  state  debt  (January,  1904)  of  $632,000  is 
all  held  in  th§  permanent  school  funds, — $9,000  in  the  University 
fund,  and  $623,00  in  the  common  school  fund.  Transfers  of 
money  from  one  fund  to  another  are  common,  when  the  fund 
is  not  a  permanent  one.  This  happens  sometimes  to  the  sink- 
ing fund —  as  in  1902,  when  it  was  transferred,  m  toto,  to  the 
general  revenue  fund. 

Interest  on  the  state  bonds  was  commonly  made  payable  at 
some  selected  bank  in  New  York  City,  known  as  the  state  fiscal 
agency.     Here  all  coupons  were  clipped  and  bonds  paid  when 
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due,  the  state  paying  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  commisstos 
for  the  service.  I^atterly  when  the  state  bought  up  some  of  its 
own  bonds  before  due.  and  had  to  forward  them  to  New  York 
to  have  the  coupons  clipped,  the  practice  was  inaugurated  of 
making  both  bonds  and  interest  payable  at  home.  This  is  now 
the  custom  with  all  small  bond  issues  that  can  be  fioated  in  the 
home  market. 

The  budget,  or  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  next  two  years, 
is  prepared  by  the  auditor  in  time  to  be  presented  with  the 
governor's  message  to  each  newly-convened  legislature.  All 
moneys  must  be  voted  every  two  years,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution. This  of  course  holds  the  state  institutions  to  ft  stricter 
accountability.  This  is  doubtle®  salutary  in  the  long  run,  but 
not  infrequently  the  State  University  has  been  made  to  suffer 
from  spasms  of  economy  which  sometimes  overtake  the  legisla- 
ture. The  fiscal  year  closed  November  30,  as  long  as  the  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  were  annual;  but  beginning  with  the 
biennial  session  in  1877,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been 
June  30.  Thus  the  legislature  of  1901  makes  appropriations 
covering  the  period  which  ends  June  30,  1903.  In  January, 
1903,  the  legislature  convenes  and  reappropriates  a  part  of  this 
money  for  legislative  expenses.  Thus  the  incoming  legislature 
commences  to  spend  money  at  once,  but  the  revenue  which  it 
provides  does  not  begin  to  come  in-  till  about  one  year  later. 

The  passage  of  the  budget  to  a  vote  is  in  most  points  similar 
to  the  course  pursued  by  Congress  with  ite  committee  system. 
The  part  of  the  governor's  mesasge  on  finance  is  referred  by 
each  house  to  its  waj-s  and  means  committee.  This  is  a  large, 
standing  committee,  usually  having  nine  members  iu  the  Sen- 
ate and  seventeen  in  the  House.  These  two  form  a  joint  ways 
and  means  committee  to  consider  all  general  appropriation  bills. 
These  bills  may  originate  in  either  house.  Bills  recommended  by 
the  joint  ways  and  means  committee  are  then  discussed  by  the 
houses  in  the  committee  of  the  whole.  In  the  rush  towards  the 
end  of  the  Be8.sion  a  "revision  committee"  may  revise  the  list  of 
bills  and  strike  off  a  few,  thus  precluding  their  coming  to  a  vote. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  any  important  revenue 
measure. 
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The  law  has  provided  all  the  treasury  machinery  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  custody  of  the  state  funds.  The  deposit  system 
is  not  yet  adopted,  although  the  need  of  it  is  well  established  by 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  All  moneys  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
treasury,  except  the  amoimt  with  the  New  York  fiscal  agency 
necessary  to  meet  maturing  interest  and  bonds.  This  agency 
pays  2  per  cent,  interest  on  average  daily  balances.  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  other  state 
funds  might  be  wisely  deposited  in  good  banks,  thus  providing 
the  state  an  interest-income  of  a  few  thousand  a  year,  and  af- 
fording circulation  to  otherwise  idle  capital.  To  safeguard  the 
treasury,  the  lasw  calls  for  its  monthly  examination  by  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary,  and  auditor,  and  also  further  provides  for  in- 
spection by  a  legislative  committee  and  an  expert  accountant 
whenever  necessary.  It  is  physically  impossible,  however,  for 
the  governor,  secretary,  and  auditor  to  make  an  adequate  in- 
spection as  often  as  the  law  demands,  and  perform  the  other 
duties  of  their  offices.    Hence  this  law  is  not  obeyed. 

The  treasurer  is  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  and  by  a  bond  of 
$1,000,000.  The  auditor  also  takes  a  formal  oath,  and  gives  a 
bond  for  $10,000.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  are  to  serve  as 
checks  and  balances  against  each  other.  The  auditor  must  keep 
account  of  all  appropriations,  audit  all  accounts  of  moneys  paid 
out  of  the  treasury ;  and  issue  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for 
amounts  due  by  law.  The  treasurer  is  custodian  of  all  state 
fimds,  and  through  his  office  all  income  must  pass  and  all  ex- 
penditures be  made. 

A  clasing  word  must  be  said  on  the  subject  of  banking.  Now 
that  the  system  has  recovered  from  the  financial  panic  of  '93 
and  '94,  and  the  ** house-cleaning  process"  of  the  state  bank 
commissioner  has  been  completed,  the  banks  have  entered  upon 
a  period  of  sound  expansion.  The  use  of  bank  checks  and  bank 
credits  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  transaction  of  business 
throughout  the  entire  state.  Thus  in  the  period  of  1899  and 
1900,  while  deposits  increased  over  $9,000,000,  the  actual  cash 
held  by  the  banks  increased  only  $178,100.  This  element  of 
elasticity  in  the  state's  monetary  mediums,  under  the  wise  sur- 
veillance of  the  state  bank  commissioner,  is  a  mark  of  progress 
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in  the  ecoDOtnie  life  of  the  state.  The  character  of  the  bank 
depoeits  in  the  years  1900  and  1902  proves  very  interesting  as 
shown  in  the  table  below :" 

K^HBIH   Ba.VK    UKI-OBITUKG    CLABalPI&D. 


,«» 

■■•"•"■ 

■m. 

Peroent. 

Tolal  aamber  of  d'  poiitore 

111, IRS 
89  .US 

»s 

8.909 
2.SU 

i;:>i6 

lilT.S3g.SlR 
Z.058.(»7 

1: 

1.3 

139,187 
1  .OK 

'■S3:  IS 

lOO 

AcwDUDUofoorporstloni 

68.0 

CoriKir.Uons 

SO 

Coiiclusion. — It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  history  to  de- 
vise remedies  for  such  evils  as  exist  in  the  present  financial  sya- 
tem  of  Kansas,  but  rather  to  report  facts  as  they  are,  whatever 
they  may  be.  It  is  hoped  that  both  the  good  and  the  bad  features 
of  this  system  have  been  impartially  and  accurately  set  forth. 
Since  reform  cannot  come  suddenly,  but  must  follow  the  slow 
course  of  an  evolutionary  growth,  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  th© 
writer  that  this  i-eform  may  take  the  direction  of  a  gradual 
displacement  of  the  general  property  tax.  Then,  with  a  proper 
segregation  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  there  may  be  introduced 
a  revenue  system  calculated  to  distribute  its  burdens  justly  and 
wisely,  from  both  the  fiscal  and  social  standpoints. 

Not  till  some  constitutional  limitations  are  removed,  however, 
can  the  tax  power  be  employed  for  important  social  purposes 
in  addition  to  its  fiscal  uses.  Certain  provisions  regarding  an 
imaginary  "equality"  are  a  barrier  to  this.  In  the  matter  of 
expenditure  the  state  is  fi"eer  from  constitutional  limitations. 
Hence  there  is  a  constantly  expanding  outlay  as  the  state  under- 
takes to  meet  growing  wants  and  supply  new  needs.  This  tai- 
1  of  new  functions,  however,  has  not  only  been  necessary, 
hot  wise,  and  its  growth  in  the  future  will  likely  remain  un- 

Reportl,  Kaniai  Bank  Con. 
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checked.    For,  as  our  great  economists  have  shown,  taxation  in- 
creases with  freedom.'* 

In  spite  of  the  rigid  system  of  financial  administration  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  systems  of  outlay  and  income,  the  outlook 
is  not  bad.  Light  is  breaking,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
attention  directed  to  this  subject  by  each  succeeding  legislature 
of  recent  years,  and  especially  by  the  legislature  of  1901  in  its 
creation  of  a  temporary  tax  commission  of  able  men. 


■say,  OutUn€9  of  EoatKHniot,  p.  856.  Dr.  Bly  here  ibowi  that  imall  ex- 
penditures mean  small  results ;  despotic  Russia  spends  13  cents  per  capita  for 
Khools;  bot  Zorlcb,  Swltserland,  $1.25. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

As  late  as  the  bei^imimg  of  the  Civil  War,  Topeka  was  Uttie 
more  than  a  strangling  group  of  log  huts  on  the  baolis  of  the 
Kansas  or  Kaw  river.  The  city  dates  its  founding  back  to  the 
year  1854,  when  seven  persons— the  front  edge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
wave  of  Kansas  Territory  migration — made  this  their  permsr 
nent  stopping  place.  Within  three  yeara  the  little  group  had 
increased  to  five  Inuidred  souls,  and  Topeka  became  an  incorpor- 
ated village.  The  outbreak  of  the  iwar  caused  a  heavy  shrinkage 
in  population,  for  nearly  evei^"  able-bodied  man  within  the  agfr- 
limits  enlisted  as  a  soldier. 

Not  till  1861  did  Topeka  succeed  in  making  good  her  metro- 
politan claims  over  her  neighbors.  This  year,  with  a  population 
of  some  six  hundred  souls,  the  little  bity  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  state.  From  this  time  population  rapidly  increased  till  the 
"hard  times"  of  the  early  seventies  set  in.  Then  followed  an- 
other period  of  rapid  expansion,  till  the  reaction  of  the  nineties 
caused  a  temporary  setback.  This  was  a  period  of  decline  for 
many  cites  of  the  Middle  West,  a  great  many  of  them  showing 
an'  actual  falling-off  in  population.  Topeka,  however,  managed 
to  hold  its  own.  Gains  were  made  at  each  census  from  1860  on, 
but  very  fluetnating  gains,  to  be  sure.  These  fluct.uations  run  as 
follows :  from  1860  to  1865  the  gain  was  70  per  cent. ;  from  1865 
to  1870,  330  per  cent. ;  from  1870  to  1875,  25  per  cent. ;  from 
1875  to  1S80,  115  per  cent.;  from  1880  to  1885.  74  per  cent.; 
from  1885  to  1890,  31  per  cent. ;  from  1890  to  1900,  8  per  cent. 
These  variations  in  the  figures  are  due  to  various  "boom" 
periods,  t^)  a  heavy  immigration  of  colored  people  from  the 
South  during  the  seventies,  and  to  general  conditions  affecting 
the  proaperitj'  of  the  West.  The  census  of  1860  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  759;  the  1900  census,  33,608.     The  s 
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floods  of  1903  and  1904  caused  a  heavy  exodus  wlueh  will  doubt- 
less affect  the  nest  census  returna. 

When  Topeka  reached  a  population  of  15,000  (in  1880),  it 
became,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  a  city  of  the  firet 
daas.  The  same  laws  or  "charter"  apply  to  all  cities  of  this  class 
in  the  state. 

The  charter  of  Topeka  is  very  liberal  in  its  grant  of  powers. 
In  things  financial,  almost  coraplet«  autonomy  is  enjoyed.  How- 
ever, in  one  important  matter — the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic — the  city  occupies  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  position. 
The  eity  cannot  license  and  supervise  this  business,  because 
the  state  constitution  peremptorily  prohibits  all  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  urithin  the  state.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  federal  government  issues  permits  to  sell  intosicants,  regard- 
less of  all  city  or  state  I'egulations.  Hence  the  city  has  a  vigorous 
traffic  carried  on  by  drug  stores  with  federal  permits,  which 
is  wholly  unamenable  to  municipal  or  state  rules.  The  eity  most 
look  on,  supinely,  then,  while  the  liquor  traffic  flourishes  in  her 
midst,  bringing  her  not  only  no  revenue,  but  actually  increasing 
her  police-court  expenditures.  Some  other  cities  of  the  state  do 
have  open  saloons,  contrary  to  laiw,  and  "fine"  them  stated  sums 
once  a  month  instead  of  licensing  them  for  the  same  amount. 
Tc^eka  seems  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  so  far  as  her  fiscal 
life  is  concerned,  she  has  no  need  whatever  of  saloons,  and,  in- 
deed, prospers  best  without  them.  Common  obsei-vation  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  verifies  this  claim. 

A  few  specific  provisons  of  the  city's  charter  may  well  claim 
our  attention  at  this  point.  The  duties  of  the  mayor  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  these  words:  "He  shall  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nio&to  to  the  council,  in  writing,  such  information  and  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  in  his  opinion  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  city,  the  police,  health,  security,  orna- 
ment, comfort  and  general  prosperity  of  the  city."'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  mayor  does  not  "communicate  in  writing"  to  the 
cotmeil,  so  this  provision  remains  up  to  the  present  a  dead  let- 
ter. But  as  to  the  broad  functions  of  the  city-corporation,  we 
see  them  outlined  in  the  words,  "improvement  of  the  finances 
of  the  eity,  the  police,  health,  security,  ornament,  comfort  and 

■  »evU«d  Ordtnantf  of  OBS,  Art  IV.  lec.  44. 
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general  prosperity  of  the  city."  The  city  is  thus  like  a  state 
■within  a  state,  an  imperivm.  in  imperio.  In  carrying  out  these 
various  functions,  in  providing  for  its  own  health  and  security, 
its  own  comfort  and  ornamentation,  the  city  must  receive  and 
disburse  considerable   revenue. 

Topeka's  charter  provide.^  that  the  public  utilities — water, 
li^ht  and  street  railways — may,  at  the  option  of  the  city,  be 
owned  by  the  city.-  (1)  As  to  water.  The  city  may  grant  a 
thirty-year  franchise,  and  as  a  consideration  therefor,  must  re- 
quire ten'  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  of  the  company,  over  and 
above  eight  per  cent,  ou  the  investment,  after  deducting  the 
reaaonabie  cost  of  maintenance,  operation  and  taxes.  The  city 
may  acquire  the  plant  after  ten  years  from  the  time  of  granting 
the  franchise.  The  price  shall  be  set  by  three  commissioners 
(one  selected  by  the  city,  one  by  the  company,  and  one  an  en- 
gineer, by  the  judge  of  the  court).  A  popular  vote  shall  then 
decide  whether  to  take  the  property  at  that  price,  and  if  the 
decision  is  an  affirmative  one,  the  city  may  issue  thirty-year 
bonds  at  six  per  cent,  or  less.  (2)  As  to  light,  heat,  power,  and 
street  railways.  The  charter  provides  here  that  the  city  may 
grant  a  thirty-year  franchise  and  may  extend  the  same  another 
thirty  years.  The  consideration  shall  be  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings,  over  and  above  ten  per  cent,  earnings  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  city  may  acquire  the  plant  at  expiration  of  franchise. 
"We  see  therefore,  in  the  foregoing,  what  the  city  may  do  under 
its  chailer.  What  is  actually  done  in  the  matter  of  these  public 
utilities  we  shall  discuss  in  detail  under  appropriate  paragraphs 
below.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  here  that  the  street 
car,  gas  and  water  companies  pay  the  city  nothing  for  their  fran- 
chises. There  are  other  activities  of  a  quasi-public  and  a  private  ' 
nature,  into  which  the  city  must  enter  in  the  performance  of  its 
diversified  functions.  We  sliall  examine,  therefore,  all  expen- 
ditures of  the  city  in  the  living  of  its  full  life,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  every  function  of  'whatever  natnre.  The  significant  facts 
in  the  growth  of  city  expenditures  will  be  duly  pointed  out 
This  will  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  city's  income, 

'  Laict  of  Kantai,  1003,  ch.  1^. 
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its  sources,  methods  of  collection,  etc.  The  city  will  be  seen  here 
in  various  roles,  from  that  of  a  simple  owner  of  income-bearing 
property,  to  that  of  a  sovereign  imposing  taxes  upon  subjects. 
This  will  be  followed  with  a  discussion  of  the  municipal  debt, 
fiscal  machinery  and  city  accounting.  This  last  offers  a  rich 
field  for  criticism,  for  as  a  press  writer  has  so  ably  said  :^  * '  City 
finance  is  such  a  confusing  and  altogether  hopeless  tangle  of 
discordant  bookkeeping,  that  the  city  clerks'  reports  on  current 
receipts  and  expenses  are  rather  more  likely  to  be  misleading 
than  to  give  to  the  average  citizen  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition 
of  affairs.  The  calendar  year  overlaps  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
tax  receipts  overlap  both." 

Expenditures 

The  city's  life  and  functions  are  well  exhibited  by  its  expen- 
ditures from  year  to  year.  The  following  table  is  accordingly 
given  showing  fifteen  important  objects  of  outlay  during  six 
years.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  go  farther  back  than 
1892  in  any  accounts,  since  the  records  prior  to  this  date  are 
lost  or  destroyed.  From  1892  to  1897  faulty  bookkeeping  vit- 
iates the  records  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  comparisons  or  conveniently  tabulated.  Hence  the  table 
below  exhibits  expenditures  from  1897  to  1902,  inclusive: 

EXPKNDITORES,  1897-1902 


Object 


Xdocstioo 

Fir© 

Water 

Police 

Ught 

Health  

Street* 

Parks 

BniMi^g*  •"'^  UD* 

proTements 

Ai^min.  salaries. . . 

Jiidicinents 

Elections 

Printing 

Library  

Snbeidies 


Totals. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

990,514 
26,718 
86,975 
22,145 
20.063 
5,096 
42,186 
445 

12,911 
11,784 
35,666 

2,650 
858 

6,942 

$100,629 
27,907 

$150.09-^ 
26,177 
29.000 
20,297 
11,197 
4,232 
87,703 
555 

2,313 
10,043 
6,109 
3,597 
1,084 
3,827 

$155,198 

28,280 

14,500 

20,939 

18,751 

9,013 

159,130 

4,597 

43,158 
15.446 
4,363 
3,271 
1,796 
5,922 
75 

$192,028 

29.827 

14.877 

23,636 

19,599 

9,094 

289,342 

4,664 

66,874 
21,670 
3,158 
3,317 
1,353 
8,770 
60,248 

23,336 

13,924 

4.431 

198,586 

119 

4,612 
12,674 
14,787 

2,805 
844 

5,000 

$314,955 

$409,674 

$356,227 

$484,389 

$743,457 

1902 


$144,205 
28,809 

»  •  •  •  •  •  • 

26,573 
14,187 
11.993 
184.887 
11,647 

722 
21,888 
2,072 
3,500 
2,830 
6,044 


$449,348 


*  Topeia  8iaU  Journal.     Sept.  6,  1904.  p.  10. 
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This  table  represents  but  fifteen  of  the  important  functioD 
of  the  city,  chosen  because  satiBfactory  atatistdea  were  available 
But,  choosing  1897  as  a  typical  year,  we  find  that  the  city  es 
pended  for  all  purposes  the  following  amounts: 

BklUOtlon   $80. 514 

Fire    26.718 

Water    38.975 

Police     22.  H5 

Light    20.(ia:t 

Health  B.09S 

BtreeU    42.186 

Park* 44S 

BuUdiDgs  BDd   Improvementa 12.911 

iDterest  on  debt 16.806 

Judgments 39.666 

MlacellBDeouB   2.161 

Elections   2 ,  06O 

Printing     aG8 

Llbrwy   6 .  8*3 

[  Tot»l    *333.83 1 

Charity. — Charity,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  appear  in  thi 
list  above.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  city  poor  are  consid 
ered  county  poor,  and  heuce  obtain  relief  through  the  coontj 
officials,  at  county  expense.  There  is  a  regular  county  one-mil 
tax-levy  for  the  poor.  This  unquestionably  places  some  iindai 
burdens  on  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  but  custom  hat 
adjusted  the  yoke  to  their  necks.  There  seems  to  be  littlt 
thought  of  change. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  in  some  detail  to  the  separat 
functions  of  the  city,  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  them  iy 
obtained.  Wo  find  them  today  evolutionary  growths,  and  ii 
process  of  further  evolution. 

E<fucolitni.— The  city  maintains  an  eflScient  graded  school  syt 
tem.  including  a  city  high  school  and  a  manual  training  hig 
school.  The  high  schools  are  used  in  common  by  white  and  eo 
ored  children,  as  are  many  of  the  ward  schools.  In  certain  pan 
of  the  city,  however,  where  the  colored  population  predominate 
separate  schools  of  eqaal  rank  are  provided  for  the  colore 
children.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  city  charter. 

Expenditure  for  schools  is  divided  into  three  heads;  namely 
(1)    general   fund,   or  maintenance,    (2)    interest   and  sinking 
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fund,  to  meet  maturing  bonds,  and  (3)  building  or  construction 
account.  In  1903,  when  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was 
$11,000,000,  the  levy  for  these  different  purposes  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  fund   (maintenance) ' 12  mills,  or  $182, 000 

Interest  and  sinking  fund 1  mill,     or      11,000 

Building    8  mills,  or      88,000 

Total   16  miUs,  or  $176,000 

The  school  levy  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  with 
the  increase  in  population.  For  example,  this  has  been  the 
course  since  1892 : 

^«*f  Levy  in  mmi 

1892 0.8 

1898 0.8 

1894 10. 0 

1895 10.0 

1896 10.0 

1897 10.0 

1898 11.0 

1899 16.0 

1900 16.0 

1901 1*5. 6 

1903 1«0 

This  is  not  due,  however,  to  a  per  capita  increase  in  outlay 
for  schools,  as  the  bald  statistics  would  seem  to  prove,  but  is 
due  rather  to  the  growing  evil  of  under-assessment. 

The  different  sources  of  revenue  for  dity  schools  may  be  seen 
*t  once  by  a  glance  at  the  table  below : 

Total  Income  for  Schools  for  the  Year  Ending  Jtnk,  1904 

Balance  from  last  year $2,152  30 

Taxes 191,610  97 

From  Bcbool  fand 11,417  96 

Internet  (bank  deposits) 364  02 

Tottton    2,024  60 

Sale  of  material 148  93 

Renti 80  00 

lilflcellaneouB    188  85 

Sale  of  bonds 122,000  00 

Total   1820,937  61 

Fire. — Like  other  cities,  Topeka  first  depended  upon  a  volun- 
teer fire  department.  In  1870  the  city  purchased  a  Sibley  steam 
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fire  engine,  and  a  volunteer  fire  contpany  was  organized.  Im- 
provements were  gradually  intpodueed  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  a  small  compensation  was  allowed  the  members  of  the 
company.  "The  chief,  0.  O.  Wiliiiarth.  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  f  ull-pdid  system,  in  1876,  by  selecting  sixteen  of  the 
best  and  most  efficient  mea  from  the  volunteer  service  as  it  then 
existed.  This  fore*  was  then  placed  under  a  thorough  drill,  and 
paid  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services  to  the  city."' 

Prior  to  public  water  (1882)  the  company  depended  upon  wells 
and  cisterns.  The  first  substantia!  building  for  the  department,  a 
stone  structure,  was  erected  lin  1873.  The  next  year  a  building 
was  erected  for  the  chemical  engine. 

In  1882  the  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  system  was  in- 
troduced at  a  cost  of  $3,225.  At  the  present  time  (1904)  it 
comprises  about  33  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  50  fire  alarm 
signal  boxes,  one  4-cireuit  electric  repeater  in  the  fire  marshal's 
office,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  to  complete  its  efficiency. 

The  department  now  is  composed  of  thirty  well-drilled  officera 
and  men  permanently  emplo.ved.  There  are  four  tire  stations, 
equipped  throughout  with  good  modem  apparatus.  The  water 
service  for  fire  protection  is  the  "direct  pressure"  sj-stem,  cora- 
prisinp  322  fire  hydrants,  with  about  45  miles  of  water  mains, 
the  diameter  of  the  mains  running  from  4  inches  to  18  inches, 
The  yearly  losses  by  fire  have  been  kept  at  a  very  low  fi^re, — 
$36,312  in  1901,  $19,379  in  1902. 

The  espenditures  for  this  department  have  showed  a  tendency 
to  remain  almost  stationary,  despite  the  growth  of  the  city.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amounia  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  department  since  1892: 

18B2   127 ,631 

1893   27, 47S 

19»5   27 ,  124 

189T 28.718 

1898 27, 907 

1890   28,177 

IBOO 28.230 

lOOl 29,827 


TMrtv  I'cor*  ef  Topeka,  p,  398. 
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According  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  cheapest  departments  of  city  government. 

Water. — We  have  already  noted  the  provisions  in  the  charter 
concerning  iwater.  In  1881  a  proposal  was  made  to  construct  a 
municipal  plant  at  a  cost  of  $281,000,  but  the  proposal  was  de- 
feated. A  franchise  was  then  given  (without  compensation)  for 
twenty  years  to  a  private  company.  This  company  received  the 
usual  rights  and  privileges  to  use  city  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  for 
water  pipes,  with  the  condition  that  they  repair  the  street  torn, 
up  in  laying  or  repairing  pipes.  Other  conditions  met  by  the 
company  were:  (1)  the  capacity  of  the  plant  should  be 
3,000,000  gallons,  fire  pressure,  in  24  hours;  (2)  there  should  be 
15  miles  at  least  of  mains  and  distributing  pipes,  4  to  16  inches 
in  diameter;  (3)  the  city  council  should  designate  route  of 
pipes;  (4)  the  city  obligated  itself,  at  the  end  of  20  years  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  for  20  years,  or  to  acquire  the  plant  on  **  pay- 
ing therefor  the  fair  and  equitable  value  thereof;"  (5)  the  com- 
pany should  give  a  clear  tttle;  (6)  the  city  rented  for  20  years 
150  hydrants  at  $7,000  a  year;  additional  hydrants  should  be 
furnished,  if  desired,  at  $50  a  year;  each  future  extension  of 
pipe  should  furnish  the  city  10  hydrants  per  mile,  for  $500  a 
year;  when  number  of  hydrants  should  reach  300,  city  might 
demand  all  its  ne^^'  ones,  when  needed,  free  of  rental;  (7)  the 
city  should  have  free  water  for  flushing  streets,  fire  department, 
city  buildings,  public  schools,  fountains,  etc.;  (8)  lastly,  the 
amoimt  and  quality  of  water  and  rates  therefor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  city  ordinance. 

These  conditions  being  duly  accepted  by  the  Topeka  Water 
Supply  Company,  a  private  corporation,  a  Holly  water  system 
was  put  into  operation  in  1882. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  the  franchise. 
In  1897  the  city  paid  to  the  water  company  hydrant  rental  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  the  sum  of  $36,975,  on  the  order  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  The  voters  of  the  city  have  not 
yet  been  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  the  plant  and  place  it  under 
mimicipal  ownership.  Hence  the  system  remains  one  of  mere 
city  regulation  of  private  property. 

Light. — Topeka,  in  common  with  many  other  cities,  was  con- 
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rinced  of  the  value  of  the  tower-system  of  street  lighting,  when 
this  system  first  eame  into  vt^nie.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  1882,  the  city  council  entered  into  a  contract  to  have  seven 
towers,  150  feet  high,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for 
the  sum  of  $6,000.  These  were  to  display  electric  lights  of  the 
Brush  patent;  other  parties  were  under  contract  to  furnish 
electri(Jity.  The  first  tower  finished  proved  a  dangerous  thing  to 
keep  in  order,  and  a  sickening  disappointment  as  to  its  lighting 
powers.  The  other  towera  were  never  finished,  the  city  com- 
promising by  paying  $2,700.  The  one  tower  was  soon  put  out 
of  use,  and  the  whole  acherae  proved  a  costly  fiasco. 

The  present  plant  is  a  municipal  plant,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1S88,  at  a  cost  of  $55,448.°  Its 
capacity  was  184  are  lights  for  street  lighting  only  (incandescent 
lights  are  furnished  by  a  private  company).  The  present  plant 
represents  an  outlay  for  eonatniction  of  $85,000,  and  the  number 
of  arc  lamps  is  now  342.  According  to  municipal  bookkeeping 
the  cash  cost  of  operating  the  plant  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1902,  a  typical  year,  was  $12,357.90.  The  total  cost  of 
"operating,  maintenance,  interest  and  depreaiation"  was 
$18,308.  The  cash  cost  per  lamp  for  the  year  was  thus  $36.13 ; 
the  total  cost  per  arc  lamp  per  year,  $53.53.  The  plant  was  run 
on  a  moonlight  schedule,  2,296  hours.  This  is  the  printed  state- 
ment of  the  department.  It  has  been  challenged,  however.  A 
prominent  financier,  thoroughly  fatniliar  with  the  subject  says; 
"In  general,  as  to  the  accounting  in  the  city  lighting  plant,  I 
have  known  for  years  that  it  was  very  unsatisfactorj-.  that  they 
included  'in  their  statements  only  the  actual  cash  expenditures 
directly  chargeable  against  the  plant,  and  that  even  then,  cer- 
tain expenses  which  ought  properly  to  be  charged  to  the  plant, 
got  into  the  other  accounts.  No  proinsion  'was  ever  made  for 
depreciation,  and  the  plant  has  been  wearing  out  and  they  have 
V  to  face  the  problem  of  a  very  serious  expenditure  in  order 
to  maintain  the  present  lights,  or  to  give  the  additional  service 
which  the  people  demand.  The  fact  is,  that  the  entire  business 
has  been  handled  with  the  apparent  desire  to  make  the  cost  of 


•Blmtement  (LeaDet)  of  CTtj  EM.  Light.  Dept,  H.  K. 
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Library. — The  beginning  of  the  present  city  library  was  a 
public  reading  room  started  by  a  few  women  in  1870.  From 
this  grew  a  free  public  library.  The  city  in  1877  granted  a 
subsidy  of  $100  a  month,  and  later  increased  the  amount.  The 
state  then  gave  the  right  of  "perpctiial  oeeupaney"  of  part 
of  the  capitol  grounds  (200  feet  by  200  feet),  and  a  $44,000  li- 
brary building  was  erected  here  in  1880.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  defrayed  by  private  donations  of  local  citizens. 

The  pity  now  makes  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library,  as  given  iu  the  table  below: 


LIBI 

1892 

ia9a 

1894 

1896 

1898 

1899 

1900 

inoi  

1902 


A  half-mill  tax-levy  is  now  custoniarj-  for  this  purpose. 

Streets. — The  first  public  improvement  on  record  wa-s  the  im- 
provement of  streets.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  March  24, 
1858,  the  marshal!  was  autliorized  to  grade  the  "street  betweai 
the  end  of  the  bridge  and  First  Avenue,"  at  an  expenditure  not 
exceeding  $150." 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  represent,  next  to 
education,  the  highest  item  of  expense  in  the  city's  budget.  Thia 
is  due  largely  to  the  unusual  width  of  the  streets  and  to  the  large 
amount  of  paving.  Beginning  to  pave  in  1887,  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  the  city  expended  for  paving  (includin;g 
grading,  curbing,  etc.)  the  sum  of  $1,543,015,  or  practically, 
$100,000  a  year.  The  first  pavement  laid  was  Lake  Trinidad 
asphalt,  an  expensive  material.  Most  of  the  asphalt  streets  now 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  caused  to  some  extent  by  the  use 
of  inferior  materials  in  eonstrnction,  and  aho  to  some  extent 
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by  neglect  in  cleaning  and  carelessness  in  repairing.  In  1897 
the  city  made  a  contract  for  the  repairing  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair of  the  asphalt  pavement  for  a  temi  of  five  years  at  $8,000 
a  year.^  At  the  expiration  of  this  contract  in  1902,  another 
contract  was  entered  into  for  five  years,  a  paving  company 
agreeing  to  keep  the  asphalt  streets  in  repair  at  $1.58  per  square 
yard.  This  is  costing  the  city  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  considering  the  present  condition  of  the  pavement, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  A  few  asphalt 
streets  will  likely  be  resurfaced  and  preserved,  'while  others, 
where  traffic  is  heavy,  will  likely  be  superseded  by  other  kinds  of 
paving  material. 

The  first  brick  pavement  was  laid  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $1.78 
per  square  yard.  Two  courses  of  brick  were  laid  on  sand  with 
a  sand  filler.  The  method  proved  satisfactory,  cost  little  for 
repairs,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  cost  now,  however,  runs  from 
$1.12J4  to  $1.25  for  the  same  grade  of  twork. 

Where  traffic  is  very  heavy,  the  city  paved  with  Colorado 
sandstone  (1887-1889).  In  March,  1890,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  city  engineer,  the  city  let  the  contract  for  paving 
a  heavy  business  street  (Sixth  Avenue  East)  with  native  lime- 
stone. Witlyn  a  few  years  this  pavement  was  almost  entirely 
disintegrated. 

A  few  streets  were  paved  during  1887-1888  with  cedar  blocks, 
but  this  too,  is  practically  worn  out. 

Topeka  on  January  1,  1903,  had  669,518  square  yards  or 
32.23  miles  of  pavement,  divided  as  to  material  as  follows : 

Biick     371,276  sq.  yds.,  or  19.58  miles 

Asphalt     193,810  sq.  yds.,  or     7.1     miles 

Red  Cedar  blocks   34,445  sq.  yds.,  or     1.45  miles 

Colorado  sandstone   51,642  sq.  yds.,  or     2.4     miles 

Nat^vp    llmPMtonp    lo.r>7S  k«i.  yds.,  «»r     1.1      mllt».s' 

Macadam    7 , 767  sq.  yds.,  or     0.6     miles 

The  outlay  for  streets  is  met  by  issuing  internal  improve- 
ment bonds  (street  paving:  bonds,  alley  pavin^r  bonds,  sewtr 
and  drain  bonds).  The  city  pays  only  for  those  improvements 
made  at  crossings.     The  bulk  of  the  expense  falls,  therefore,  on 


'City  Ordinance.     No.  1881.     Approved  Aug.  31,  1896. 
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1873,  $74,000  was  voted  to  the  Kansas  Midland  railroad  in  8 
per  cent,  20-year  bonds.  These  bonds  ;were  refunded  when  due 
for  twenty  yeare  at  five  per  cent.  So  the  city  engajjea  to  pay 
the  principal,  $74,000,  and  inten-st  $192,400,  a  total  of  $266,400. 
This  is  rather  a  liberal  way  of  donating  $74,000  to  the  railroad. 
In  1901  the  Santa  Fe  wa.i  voted  further  aid  in  the  sum  nf  $59,- 
000,  to  enlarge  the  car  shops  in  the  city.  In  1886  the  city  do- 
nated $12,000  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  coal.  No  coal 
was  discovered.  The  city  and  county,  in  1875,  paid  $12,000 
(half  each)  for  grounds  for  a  state  insane  asylum,  which  was 
accordingly  located  by  the  state  on  this  free  site. 

About  the  time  the  Santa  Fe  shops  were  built  in  Topeka,  a 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  bridge  company  was  interested  in  establish- 
ing a  bridge  works  at  Tola.  Kani^as.  Tbey  transferred  the  shops 
to  Topeka  upon  a  vote  by  the  city  to  give  a  subsidy  of  $100,000. 
The  constitutionally  of  such  public  aid  to  a  private  industry 
■was  seriously  doubted,  at  the  time.  The  lola  bonds  were  tested 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  pronounced 
void."  Topeka  promptly  repudiated  her  issue;  the  bridge  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  Santa  Fe  acquired  the  plant  which  had 
been  erected.  While  this  case  was  pending  in  1873,  a  project 
was  brought  fonvard  for  founding  a  steel  rail  rolling  mill  in 
Topeka.  $150,000  was  voted,  and  the  shops  were  erected.  In 
1874  a  steel  rail  was  actually  produced. 

The  court  decision  on  the  bridge  bonds  settled  the  fate  of 
these  new  bonds.  The  city  recovered  them  in  1874  and  de- 
stroyed them.  It  is  not  clear  yet  just  what  the  difference  is 
between  a  private  and  a  public  enterprise.  Hence  some  sub- 
sidies are  held  constitutional,  others  unconstitutional. 

Income 

We  may  classify  the  city's  income  as  follows: 

Gifts, 

Interest  on  depostte. 

Rents  on  city  property, 

Pines  and  penalties, 

G55:  20  Wall.,  fl08. 
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were  issued.     The  city  has  expended  $283,000  for  the  construc- 
tioa  of  the  various  city  buildings. 

Administrative  Salaries, — There  are  certain  city  oflScers,  not 
identified  with  any  specialized  department,  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Their  number  and  functions 
vary  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  (1904) 
the  city  is  making  an  annual  outlay  for  these  admfinistrative 
salaries  as  follows: 

Mayor    $1,500 

Clerk    1,850 

Depaty    clerk 000 

Attorney   1 ,200 

Treasurer    1,200 

Engineer   1 ,  200 

Commiflsioner  of  electiona 1,200 

License  collector  600 

ABsessor,  $8  per  day 

12  councllmen,  each 200 

City  physician 600 

Food  inspector 800 

The  following  oflBjcers  have  functions  readily  identified  with 
differentiated   departments : 

Superintendent  of  public  schools $2,500 

Police  Judge 750 

Chief  of  police 1,000 

Police  matron   600 

Street  commissioner  1 ,  020 

Supt.,   electric  light 1 ,  200 

Fire  marshal   1 ,  500 

Interest. — The  city  is  a  heavy  borrower  of  money,  and  hence  ' 
the  annual  payment  of  interest  is  an  important  item  of  the 
budget.     This  amounts  to  approximately  $20,000  on  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  city  at  large,  and  $20,000  on  the  special  improvement 
bonds,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Judgments. — Claims  of  various  kinds  against  the  city  are 
allowed  each  year,  often  forming  an  important  item  of  outlay 
for  the  year.  During  the  eleven  years  from  1892  to  1902  the 
city  expended  $74,777  in  this  manner. 

Subsidies  and  Bonuses. — Topeka,  like  other  Kansas  cities,  has 
favored  the  policy  of  subsidizing  various  business  enterprises. 
In  1872,  $100,000  was  given  to  the  Santa  P6  railroad  company 
for  the  location  of  the  shops  and  general  offices  at  Topeka.    In 
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Fees  and  Licenses. — According  to  the  charter,  Topeka'a  mayor 
and  coimcil  may  levy  a  license  tax  upon  "any  and  all  callings, 
trades,  professions,  and  occupations  conducted,  pursued,  carried 
on  or  operated  within  the  limits"  of  the  city."  This  is  ratheiT 
a  blanket  provision,  for  local  sentiment  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  a  wide  use  of  licenses.  In  1887,  for  instance,  we  find  an 
ordinance  passed,  providing  for  forty-six  licenses  and  covering 
all  occupations  of  the  city,  from  the  merchant,  the  doctor  wv* 
dentist  to  the  peddler  and  com  doctor,"  Some  of  these  liten* 
were  as  follows : 

Attorne;*  at  lair (10  ■  year 

Oom  docton $2  a   daj 

DantiBti  110  a  Jtu 

Doeton tlQ  a  jeu 

Merchants   t^O  '■  rc*r 

Book   Agent    (la   day 

Lnmb«r   Dealar    (SO  *  yoar 

ClrcQB  (300  a   day 

Twelve  corporations  were  listed  for  annual  license  taxes  as 
follows : 

AmerlcBQ  District  Telegraph (SS       H 

SHectrlc  Light  Company (100       H 

Bipreaa  Company   (100       ^ 

Oas   Company    (100 

Inanrance   Company    (3B 

on  Taolc  Compiiny   (100 

Street  SalUoad  Company (100 

Telegrspti  Company   (100 

Telephoni]  Company   (100 

Water   Company    ftOO 

Street  Paving  Company  (100 

Ballroad   Company   (100 


A  new  city  ordinance  covering  the  subject  went  into  effect 
ill  1902,**  This  ordinance  extended  the  list  to  cover  fifty-two 
enumerated  occupations,  but  removed  from  the  list  the  ordinary, 
est-ablished  businesses  and  professions  such  a.s  merchants,  lawyers, 


"Limit  of  Kanaai.  1903.  cb.  12S. 

"  City  Ordinance.     No,  767. 

"  OrdlaoDCB  No.  S3S4.     FublUbed  Dec  S«.  IS03. 
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doctors,  etc.    Instead  of  twelve  corporations,  only  six  were  enu- 
meratedy  and  'vnth  the  following  licenses: 

Iniarance  company $26  a  year 

Gaa  company   150  a  year 

Electric  light  company 150  a  year 

Electric  light  and  heating  company,  for  heatinjg 76  a  year 

Telegraph    company    100  a  year 

ElKpress   company    100  a  year 

Peddlers  and  solicitors  were  divided  into  nine  classes  with 
licenses  to  suit,  but  with  the  proviso,  **  nothing  in  this  ordinance 
shall  require  payment  of  license  tax  by  persons  selling  only 
hay,  grain,  vegetables,  meats  and  articles  of  their  own  raising, 
or  by  the  residents  of  the  city  on  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture." 

The  **dog  tax''  is  one  of  the  most  successful  licenses  in  opera- 
tion. A  dog  oflScer  is  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  council,  on  a 
salary  of  $60  a  month,  to  enforce  the  ordinance.^^  Dogs  must 
be  registered  with  the  city  clerk,  the  license  tax  being  two  dol- 
lars a  year  for  male  dogs,  and  seven  dollars  a  year  for  female 
dogs.  This  brings  in  to  the  city  from  ten  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  net  revenue,  besides  tending  to  eliminate 
the  mongrel  breed  of  dogs. 

Special  Assessment, — The  expense  of  sewers  and  street  and 
alley  paving  is  met  by  special  assessment.  This  is  levied  on  a 
** benefit  district,"  that  is,  on  abutting  property  to  the  distance 
of  three  himdred  feet,  but  in  no  case  does  the  benefit  district 
extend  more  than  half  way  to  the  street  or  public  highway 
parallel  with  and  next  to  the  public  grounds  to  be  improved. 
The  special  assessment  tax  is  certified  to  by  the  city  clerk,  and 
collected  by  the  county  treasurer  along  with  the  regular  taxes. 
The  city  sells  ** internal  improvement"  bonds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  special  improvement,  and  the  property  owner  benefited 
pays  a  special  assessment  tax  annually  for  a  series  of  years — 
usually  ten — sufficient  to  retire  these  bonds.  The  unusually 
wide  streets  in  some  parts  of  Topeka  have  made  the  burden  of 
paving  very  heavy  as  shown  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Areas 
at  street  intersections  are  paved  at  the  city's  expense. 


^Ordinance  No.  2468.    Pabliehed  Dec.  23,  1908. 
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Taxation. — ^Direct  taxation  forms  by  far  the  moat  important 
source  of  the  city's  revenue.  Methods  of  assessment  and  levy 
have  been  described  before. 

The  table  below  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a  complete  ex- 
hibition of  the  city's  assessment  sinee  1862,  with  absolute  and 
relative  amounte  for  realty,  personalty,  and  railroads: 
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There  was  formerly  a  limit  to  the  levy,  which  was  two  pef 
cent.,  but  this  excluded  levies  for  purposes  of  schools,  water*  I 
works,  aewera,  spec'ial  improvements  and  paving  stre»t  ore 
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ingB.    Heirce  it  was  a  fictitious  limit.    At  preseat,  the  levy 
limit,  according  to  the  cit7  charter  is, 

Qeneral  reTeaoe  Q  mill* 

Qenersl    ImpTOTemeDt    9  mllla 

InterMt  no  Uinlt 

Water    4  mllU 

Jadgmenu    1  o^lt 

Omitting  school  levy  and  special  assessment,  which  are  dis- 
tinct items  in  municdpal  bookkeeping,  the  city  clerk's  records 
show  the  following  tax  levy: 

ToPRKA,  Tax  Lbvv,  1893-1901,  Rate  in  Mills 
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The  ordinary  tax  payer  of  Topeka,  that  is,  <Hie  who  is  free 
from  any  special  assessment  burden,  finds  himself  taxed  for 
the  following  purposes,  and  at  the  following  rates: 
Tax  Lbvy  fou  All  Porposes  in  Topeka,  Special  ABaBS8siKNT  Alomb 
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A  poll  tax  or  road  tax,  calling  on  each  man  for  three  dollare 
in  money  or  two  days'  labor,  is  still  partially  enforced.  In 
1892  this  tax  yielded  $8,513  in  cash  and  the  labor  of  257  men. 
In  1893  it  yielded  $6,949  in  cash. 


Municipal  Bust 

As  the  law  is  interpreted  today,  there  are  practically  no  limi- 
tations on  the  city's  debt.  The  city  early  had  a  smaU  boating 
indebtedness,  for  iu  January',  1859,  the  city  council  provided 
for  an  issue  of  $500,  city  scrip."  But  a  bonded  debt  soon  be- 
came the  rule,  for  the  city's  credit  was  always  jealously  guarded 
and  kept  equal  to  that  of  the  best  private  corporations.  In  1899 
a  block  of  city  bonds  sold  as  low  as  3|  per  cent.  Straight  20- 
year,  4  per  cent,  bonds  recently  sold  at  a  fair  premium.  At 
times  of  a  tight  money  market  the  city  has  issued  a  few  bonds, 
in  recent  years,  at  4J^  per  cent,  and  received  a  very  liberal 
premium.  Some  special  improvement  bonds  were  issued  at  5 
per  cent,  and  sold  for  premium  enough  to  make  the  rate  4|  per 
cent.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  shown  below : 


BoNDBD  Imobbtbdubsb  o»  Citt  a 


D>t>  of  bond 

Object 
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Imtbbnal  Improvsmbmt  Bonds 


Total  ootstaoding  April  1, 1808 

Iniwd,l«9»-1900 

laraed,  1900-1901 

laraed,  1901-1902 

Total  oat<)tandinff  April  1, 1902,  IS86.S78. 


^  Streets 

Alley 

Sewer 

$87,807 
127,034 

19,229 

144,864 
43,549 

88,005 

156,702 

The  sinMng  fund  is  not  invested,  but  is  kept  on  deposit  with 
local  bankS;  where  it  draws  2  per  cent,  interest. 


MuNiciPAii  Budget  and  AccouNTma 

The  fiscal  year  begins  April  1.  Estimates  are  made  by  heads 
of  departments,  and  these  estimates  go  before  the  city  council. 
Fixed  items,  such  as  salaries,  are  allowed  without  debate,  but 
responsibility  for  flexible  charges  rests  with  the  council  and 
mayor.    Appropriations  are  made  for  one  month. 

In  accounting,  the  fund  system  is  used,  transfers  often  being 
made  from  one  fund  to  another  to  meet  unforeseen  shortages. 
As  yet  no  logical,  and,  it  may  be  truthfully  added,  no  intelli- 
gible system  of  bookkeeping  has  been  used.  The  city  treasurer, 
who  is  also  school  treasurer,  is  the  nominal  custodian  of  city 
funds.  He  gives  a  bond  of  $50,000.  He  receives  all  taze0» 
fees,  licenses,  etc.,  giVing  duplicate  receipt,  one  of  which  goes 
to  the  city  clerk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  county  treasurer  haa 
books  open  for  all  city  taxes,  and  he  in  turn  pays  these  over 
to  the  city  treasurer.  The  city  clerk  keeps  accounts  with  the 
city  and  county,  and  exercises  the  power  of  audit.  The  city 
funds  are  largely  kept  on  deposit  with  the  city  banks  furnishing 
proper  security,  and  2  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  to  the  city.  The 
city's  warrants  or  checks  are  payable  by  any  bank  in  the  city, 
or  by  the  city  treasurer. 
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L                          The  most  pressing  need  of  the  city's  fiscal  system  is  a  clear, 
^^^1             oomprehensible  method  of  accounting,  that  shall  clearly  iiidi- 
^^^H           cate  the  exact  amount  and  source  of  all  revenues,  the  precise 
^^^^F           expenditui'es  for  each  separate  department   (outlay  for  main- 
^^^^            tenance  and  outlay  for  construction  completely  differentiated), 
1                       and  some  definite  allowance  for  depreciation  of  city  property. 
fc                     This  condition  is  far  from  being  realized  at  present. 

^^^H             P«BCm«TAGE  OP  AeSMSBD  Valuation  of     Each    Clabs    of    Pbopbrty. 
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1                                   MoTi.— In  1901  (wrmniil  DroDertj  is  incladcd  iolDWD  lote.      Up  to  1873  nUroada  tn^^l 
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APPENDIX  Aa. 

A88S88BD  Valuations  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 

Other  States.* 

(Percentage  of  Each  Class  of  Property.) 


Real  Estate 

Personal 

Property 

Year 

New  York 

Illinois 

New  York 

Illinois 

1887 

Per  cent 

74.61 

77.64 
76.43 
77.47 
75.82 
78.60 
79.13 
79.78 
81.11 
86.96 
87.94 
87.44 
86.7.% 
87.78 
85.63 
87.40 
89.04 
90.06 
89.66 
89.93 
90.00 
90.00 
90.07 
89.54 
89.89 
89.70 
88.06 
87.23 
88.79 
89.48 
89.67 
88.80 
86.95 
88.10 
88.30 
89.83 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

25.39 
22.36 
23.57 
22.53 
24.18 
21.40 
20.87 
20.22 
18.89 
13.04 
12.60 
12.06 
13.25 
12.22 
14.37 
12.60 
10.96 

9.94 
10.31 
10.07 
10.00 
10.00 

9.93 
10.46 
10.11 
10.30 
11.94 
12.77 
11.21 
10.52 
10.33 
11.20 
13.06 
11.90 
11.70 
10.17 

Per  cent 

1868. 

1MB. 

187a 

1871 

1872. 

70.89 

74.22 
75.34 
77.25 
78.81 
79.54 
79.53 
77.85 
78.02 
77.99 
77.94 
78.51 
79.01 
79  77 
79.30 
79.82 
78.19 
78.46 
79.98 
79.76 
80.87 
78.78 
79.86 
80.18 
80.96 
80.42 
78.55 

1873. 

29.11 

1874. 

25.78 

1875. 

24.66 

1878 

1877 

22.75 
21.19 

1878. 

1879. 

188a 

20.46 
20.47 
22.15 

1881 

1882. 

188Sw 

21.96 
22.01 
22.06 

1884 

21.49 

1886. 

20.99 

1886. 

20.23 

1887 

20.70 

1888.  

1889. 

20.18 
21.81 

180a 

1801 

18». 

1808. 

21.54 
20.02 
20.34 
19.13 

1804. 

21.22 

1806.  

20.14 

1806. 

1807 

1808. .   .  . 

19.82 
19.04 
19.58 

21.45 

i0oa 

1902. 

*  Sooroes  of  table : 

For  New  York— Report  of  State  Board  of  Tax  Com.,  1902,  p.  42. 

For  Illinois— Auditors*  Reports,  1883,  table  33;  1890,  table  27 ;  1900,  table  29. 

APPENDIX  B 
Keceipts  and  Expenditures  for  Common  Schools. 

From  Biennial  Reports  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Year 


1900.... 
10QI.... 


Balance 
on  hand 


School 
tax 


$550,066  90.13,608,482  35 


School 
fund 


$400,352  79 


Bonds  and 

other 

sources 


Total 
receipts 


$400.249  56 


600,168  82|  3,897,873  10     421,133  94     358,526  75 
665,338  89J  3,850,557  15(    387,561  41     345,613  36 


$4,969,071  60 
5,277.70211 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 


$4,860,472  94 
4,622,368  76 


5,288,970  81   4,566,200  53 


Per 
capita 
exp'nse 


$3  07 
3  14 
804 
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APPENDIX  C. 

MoRTOAOE  STATisTica  FOH  1890  (IIth  U.  8.  CsKat-H). 

Statu 

ToUl 
number 

Total 

Araoimt 

On  Acre» 

On  Lola 

Knmbot          Amount 

Knmber  1  AmooDt 

Cotorrdc,; 

:: 

SS8.8S4 

IS 

(243.149. 829 
182.902,322 
214,  em,  773 
85.0^,793 

3)3,  aO«     1174. 730, mi 
107,1%        gO,!i06.1HS 

mifii      ioi,7is,a2s 

f&.m  '  (U,428.7U 
18.3)2       4Z.3K,3M 
S8.M7      112.891, U7 
34.118  ]    54.885,7ST 

I  Perceal.  |  PerMnt. 


Uciled  Statee... 


APPENDIX  D. 

RsCBim  AND  DlSBURSEMBKTa,   ISGI-IOOS. 
(From Slate Treasnrs™'  ReporU.) 




Disbu™,- 

RBceipl. 

Dltbnrse- 



Yaar 

incliKliaK 
tTanafBrB. 

trauBrors. 

BaUocBB 

Year 

incluilioi: 
transfer* 

IranatBrj, 

BaiHiiotB 

1882 

t2.033,l»4 

1  .847.844 

1844.3:4 

^ 

1 
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APPENDIX  Da. 


(Prom  Bt>u  Tnasnnra'  Beporta) . 

Y»»i 

AB»BMri 

Lbts 

Rate 

Vbbp 

A-«BS8d 

Le»j 

K.. 

ffi:::: 
iS;:::: 

IWi 

UTi'.'.'.'.'. 

ms 

M34 

un 

m^'.'.'.'.'. 

B::;:; 

lasi!!!.' 

18K 

IBra,... 

1 
1 

g 

tat 

IX 
203 

137 
120 

1 

680 

1 

718 
189 

781 

i 

ffli7 

!!S 

837 

1 

i 

139 

S7t,234 
115, 7S7 
15J,7ffl 

IS 

U5,108 

7S3.837 

li'i 
''i-i 

7S8,OJ8 

IS 
11 

1 

1888... 
ISSS.... 

mi','.'.', 

1882.... 
1893.... 
1891.... 

1897:::: 

18B8.... 

1900  :' 
1902'::: 

337 
248 

2^^ 

310 
»C 

31! 

S3; 

33; 
32S 

1 

363 

020 
816 
113 

3« 
TO 

68: 

Ml 
93) 
37< 
388 
1«t 
73 

391 
323 
333 

407 

7J2 

938 

232 

DOB 
Mi 

! 

032 
ISfl 

4« 

18t 
338 

Sl( 
33! 

1 

131 

318 
123 

388 

OBO 
238 

tm 

9H 
128 

886 
3W 

1 
1 

Norm. 

-Tb« 

Hl»€ 

Talnatlon 

IsaboDto 

ne-afth  of 

■oto 

nlr 

alDa 

at 

the 

pre 

«Dt  tima 
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APPENDIX  E. 
I  Nkt  Dkbt,   Municipal,  State,  » 


tBiir. 

MamcipnJ 

State 

United  Btatei 

IfS:;;::;:;;:.:::::;:::::::,:.:::::.;:. 

^S 

11 

i-K 
i.ia 

1 

:57 

1 
1 

ISO  52 

ffi;:::;.:::::::.::.::::::::::::::.:::: 

14  t» 

38,27 

13  57 

14  05 

ia« 

^:::}}H-:-vZ::i}:}i-£ 

24,50 
!2,34 

20  as 

25fi7 

li:i 

S6  7B 

27  38 

iS?;::::;;::-:::::'::.:-::::::.:-:-; 

3SS3 

!S:S 

23  21 

"? 

APPENDIX  F 

Mdbicipal  Dbbts,  Thbir  Growth  ai 


J  Total  Amount. 


Yesr 

BsUrosd  Aid 
bonds 

RotaulHns 

All  bDDllE 

iseued 

Total  oal> 

standina  dabt 

(net) 

■11 

2»,5D0 

'11 

,w;5oo 

■    ti»;im' 

72.867 

1 
II 

la.ssf 

972 

!i 

390 

1 
1 

'S:s 

,S7B,HX1 
,!WS.5ZB 

■Tk 

712,900 

Hi 

IMl-'S...   

:»:s 

:«:!% 

wlooo 

fJIO) 
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APPENDIX  G. 


BaILBOAD  HlLXAOB  AND  S 

BBiDY  Table. 

Vmt. 

HUe<itn< 

a.,.™ 

SDbildj 

300 
MO 

1^ 

l;S 

II 

3.VH 

8*  312 
8,312 

!S 

!;! 

8.KS 

ITKOOOOO 

MS 

Si 

't 
■| 

i.tno 

'iS 

ii 

11 

iiS:S:£ 

ini 

!S::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::.::::.::  :::::::: 

geo.ooooa 

lU.OOOOO 

seeeee{ee:}eee. 

51«.M»00 

i.oei.MO  00 

ut,UBoa 

3w,s(aoo 

ins 

»ei,«»oo 

8M.1SD00 

SIS.OOOOO 

■s 

»,UOOD 

au.oiHw 

M.SOOOD 

M.OOOOO 

H«TB.-lliiml>i>ni 


mn,  Nielaaed  Id  inranttieiia  indlcaM  ■ 
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A.PPENDIX  H. 

;:  Depcisitb,  Resbrvb,  i 


DltooTOUl 

Skf.' 

Total  depoiiti 

w..™.™ 

A'i-;? 

Si 

i 

40S 

tx 

SM 

!S 

3B3 

a7 

3SG 
422 

482 

IS.  477, 272 

III 

11,072.748 
I*iOT4J8a 

l!:S:S? 

18,057,234 

Roeo-'ssj 

n 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11! 

U7 

1 

12; 

828 
760 
000 
830 

1 

4es 

IS 
107 
HG 

165 

2J.'i 

38 

1 

40 

i 

4! 

4! 

U 
SI 

« 

^.^:.. -::::■■■■:::::::: 

€:  S::;;;:e;;;:;;;;:;;; 

te-  ffi 

i 

APPENDIX  I. 

Value  of  State  PaopEBTr.  1902. 

(Eetimates  made  by  Auditor  and  OfScere  in  Charge. 

OuwBtomle  HmplUI   f  800 . 3 

Parsona   Boipltal    

InduBtrlal    School    for   Eoja 

Industrial  School  tor  Qlrla 

School  tor  Feebleminded 

Boldlera'    Orphana    Home 

School  for  the  Blind 

School  for  the  Deaf  »nd  Dnmb 

SUtO  ColyePrity    1 

Agrlmltural    College    1,083,0 

AKTlculturaJ  College  Biperlment  Station 

BUto  Normal 

Weatern   Brancli   Normal 

InilnRlrlnl   School,   QiilmlHro "1   i 

PealtetitlBr7    l,G{M,e 

Industrial   Keformatorj    

State  Soldiers'  Home  
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Hotber  Blckerdyke  Home 17,250 

Forestry  Stations   5 ,  415 

Silk  SUtions   2,500 

Ezecutlye   Residence    35,000 

CajMtol  heating  and  lighting  plant 50 ,  000 

Capitol    3,000,000 

Notb: — This  Inelndes  1,250  acres  of  land;  $203,375  of  libraries;  |209i.730  of 
museums ;  $901,180  of  endowments  (schools)  ;  $38,450  of  live  stock. 


APPENDIX  J. 

Salabies  of  State  Officers. 

GoTemor  $3,0C0 

Secretary  of  State   2,500 

Auditor    2,500 

Treasurer    2 .  500 

Attorney   General    2, 500 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 2 ,  OoO 

Justicea  of  Supreme  Court  (3),  each 3,000 

Judges  of  Appellate  Court  (6),  each 2, 500 

Judges  of  District  Court  (29),  each 2,500 

Railroad  Commisslonors   d),  each   2. 50<1 

Bank  Commissioner 2,500 

Bute  Architect   2,500 

Snperlntendent  of  Insurance 2,000 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture 2,000 

Adjutant  General   1,  ooO 

Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 1 ,  500 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I.  Primary  Sources. 

1.   KANSAS    DOCUMENTS. 

A.  Regular  reports,  now  issued  annually  or  bien- 

nially, Topeka,  Kansas. 

Auditor  (biennial), 

Treasurer  (biennial). 

Governor  (Governors'  messages;  biennial), 

Secretary  of  State  (biennial), 

Attorney-General  (biennial), 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction   (.bien- 
nial). 

Board  of  R^iilroad  Commissioners   (annual), 

Bank  Commissioner  (biennial), 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  (biennial), 

Seci^tarj"   of   Board   of   Agriculture    (bien- 
nial), 

Adjutant-General  (biennial) , 

Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  (bien- 
nial). 
The  auditor  s  n^ports  show  in  detail  all  sources  of  state  rev- 
enue, as  well  as  all  objects  of  state  outlay.  They  show  also  a 
complete  registry  of  the  bonded  debts  of  the  state  and  the  mu- 
nipalities.  They  are  the  chief  source  employed  in  the  foregoing 
history. 

B.  Special  reports. 

(1)  Sugar  industry  in  Kansas  for  the  year 

1890.  Report  of  the  state  sugar  in- 
spector.    Topeka,   1891. 

(2)  Report  of  the    Joint   Legislative    Com- 

mittee, appointed  to  investigate  the 
affairs  and  offices  of  the  auditor  and 
treasurer.    Topeka,  1870. 
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(3)  Assessment  of  railroad  property  in  Kan- 

.sas,  1879.    Topeka,  1879. 

(4)  Report  of  the  State  Auditor,  made  upon 

a  request  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  information  con- 
cerning amounts  due  counties  for 
maintenance  of  destitute  insane  per- 
sons, and  amounts  due  the  state  from 
the  various  counties  for  back  taxes. 
Topeka,  1899. 

(5)  Kansas  State   Tax   Commission  Report. 

Topeka,  1901. 

(6)  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of   Impeach- 

ment for  the  trial  of  J.  E.  Hayes, 
Treasurer  of  State.     Topeka,  1874. 

C.  Journals  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives. 

Kansas  Temtorj^  1855  to  1861. 
Journal  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
st'iitatives  of  Kansas,  1861  and  follow- 
iutr.     Now  issued  biennially,  and  also 
after  each  special  session  of  the  lef?is- 
lature. 
These  contain  rules  and  joint  rules  pertaining 
to  committees  and  general  budgetary  legisla- 
tion, special  reports  of  legislative  committees 
bearing  on  financial  matters,  and  the  title  and 
history  of  every  bill  introduced.    Since  com- 
paratively tew  bills  ever  become   laws,   this 
source  (aside  from  its  committee  reports)  is 
chiefly  important  in  showing  the  tendency  of 
legislation  at  any  one  period. 

D.  Laws  of  Kansas  Territory,  1855  to  1861. 

Laws  of  Kansas,  1861  and  following. 
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This  includes  the  Session  Laws,  and  also  the 
General  Statutes  of  1868. 
General  Statutes  of  1889. 
General  Statutes  of  1901. 

This  source  reveals  all  the  tax  legislation  ever 
enacted  in  Kansas.  The  General  Statutes 
also  contain,  for  convenient  reference,  the 
treaty  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
Organic  Act,  the  Constitution  of  Kansas  (in- 
cluding Ordinance,  Schedule,  and  Kesolu- 
tions),  the  act  of  admission  (congress),  and 
the  act  of  admission  (Kansas  Icj^islature). 
E.  Kansas  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

Reports  of  decisions  are  here  given,  touching 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  various  financial 
laws  whose  constitutionality  was   called   in 
question. 
P.  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  collections. 

This  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  source  ma- 
terial pertaining  especially  to  the  territorial 
and  early  state  period. 

2.  CONGRESSIONAL   DOCUMENTS. 

A.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Troubles 

in  Kansas.  House  of  Representatives,  34  Con- 
gress, 1  sesstion.  Number  200.  Washington, 
1856. 

B.  Blackmar,  P.  W.,  Higher  Education  in  Kansas, 

Bulletin  number  27  in  Government  Series  of 
**  Contributions  to  American  Educational  His- 
tory."   Washington,  1900. 

3.  DOCUMENTS  ON  FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  TOPEKA. 

A.  In  manuscript  only. — OflScial  reports  of  city 
clerk  and  treasurer ;  council  journal ;  assess- 
ment rolls  (in  ofl&ce  of  Coimty  Treasurer). 
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B.  PubliflheA — ^Revised  Ordinances  of  City  of  To- 
peka  (Topeka,  1888) ;  Laiws  of  Kansas,  1903, 
Chapter  122 ;  Report  of  City  Engineer  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  January  1,  1903; 
Report  of  Superintendent  of  City  Electric 
Light  Department,  (Leaflet),  1903. 
II.  Secondary  Sources. 

1.  Andreas,  A.  T.,  History  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Chi- 

cago, 1883. 
A  good  source  on  local  history,  especially. 

2.  Benton,  E.  J.,  Taxation  in  Kansas.    In  Johns  Hopkins 

University  Studies.  Vol.  18,  pp.  115-176.       Balti- 
more, 1900. 
A  brief  but  suggestive  analytical  history  of  Kansas 
taxation. 

3.  Blackmar,  P.  W.,  Life  of  Charles  Robinson.     Topeka, 

1902. 

Taxation  in  Kansas.    In  the  Kansas  University  Quart- 
erly.   Lawrence,  1897. 

A  short  description  of  the  tax  system. 

4.  Canfleld,  J.  H.,  Taxation  (Economic  Tract,  Kans.  His. 

Soc.  Collections).    New  York,  1883. 

5.  Daniels, ,  Problems  in  Taxation.     Topeka,  1894. 

6.  Dennis,  E.  W.,  (Attorney  of  K.  P.  Ry.),  Memoranda 

respecting  assessment  of  Railways.      Topeka,  1872. 

7.  Giles, ,  Review  of  the  Tax  System  of  Kansas.  To- 

peka, 1872. 
Thirty  years  in  Topeka.    Topeka,  1886. 

8.  Hazelrigg,  Clara  H.,  A  New  History  of  Kansas.    To- 

peka, 1895. 
"A  book  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism." 

9.  Hodder,  Frank  H.,  Government  of  the  People  of  Kan- 

sas.   Philadelphia,  1895. 
A  concise  .exposition  of  the  civil  government  of  Kansas. 
10.  Holloway,  John  N.,  History  of  Kansas  from  the  first 
Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union.    Lafayette,  Ind.,  1868. 
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A   good   narrative,   critically  prepared   from  primary 
dources. 

11.  Kansas  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

A  collection  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society 
Library. 

12.  Prentis,   Noble   L..    A    History   of   Kansas.     Winfield, 

Kans.,  1899. 

13.  Prouty,  S.  S.,  Topeka  Constitutional  Scrip,  etc.,     To- 

peka.  1887. 

14.  Spring,  L.    W.,    Kansas.     (American    Commonwealtli 

Series.)       Boston.  1885. 

15.  Taylor ,  Tax  Ijaws  and  Decisions.     Topeka,  1884. 

16.  Waters,  A.  W.,  Assessor's  Manual,  containing  all  the 

laws  pertainingto  valuation  and  assessment.  Topeka, 
1890. 
.  17.  Wilder.  D.  W.,  Annals  of  Kansas.     Topeka,  1875. 
An  excellent  encyclopaedia  of  facts. 
18.  Purdue,   Rosa  M..   Genesis  of   (Kansas)    Constitution. 
In  Kansas  Historical  Collections,  Wis.  State  His. 
Soc,  Vol.  7,  pp.  130  seq.     Topeka,  1902. 
III.  Other  Works  which  are  Cited. 

1.  Ely,  R.  T.,  Outlines  of  Eeonoraics. 

2.  Reports  of  State  Tax  Commissions  of  Michigan,  Texas, 

New  York  and  Illinois. 

3.  United  states: 

Census  reports. 
Statistical  Abstracts, 
Statutes  at  Large. 
Supreme  Court  Reports. 

4.  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle. 

5.  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Journal,  Aug.  26,  1858. 

6.  Herald  of  Frei-dom  (Lawrence,  Kans.),  June  20,1857. 

7.  Topeka  State  Journal  (Topeka,  Kana.),  Sept.  6,1904, 
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Anthonj,  city  of,  tenkmpt,  95. 

AMessment.  Uble  of,  1861-1900,  16C, 
169:  territorial,  18;  1861-1869,  36; 
of  corporations.  Insurance,  56 ;  rail- 
way, 57,  58 :  Pullman,  76-77 ;  present 
system  of,  114.  116-135. 

Banking,  territorial,  25 ;  constitutional 
proyisions  concerning.  81-32;  first 
banlcing  laws,  48 ;  specie  payment 
suspended,  48 ;  weakness  in,  65 ;  three 
periods  of,  96-100;  present  system, 
141-143 ;  deposits,  etc.,  table  of,  1891- 
1902,   172. 

Beet  industry.  {>rotected  by  state,  G8, 
86.  87. 

Bibliography.   174-178. 

Bogus  Legislature,  17,  19,  21. 

Budget.   140. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations,  65. 

Cases  cited.  Question  of  State  Banks  of 
issue.  32;  Lcayenworth  County  ys. 
Miller.  45n:  State  ys.  Nemaha 
County,  45n ;  Thompson  ys.  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  46;  Railway  Co. 
y«i.  Prescott,  48n ;  Railway  Co.  ys. 
McBhane.  48n  ;  Commmercial  National 
Bank  of  Cleyeland  ys.  City  of  lola, 
62 ;  Gilmore  ys.  Norton,  91 ;  Adams 
Express  Co.  ys.  Ohio  State  Auditor, 
l.'N). 

Charities,   109. 

Cimarron  township,  bankrupt,  93. 

City  finances,  106 ;  aee  Topeka. 

aaims,  22;  Price  raid,  44;  paid  by 
Congress,  56:  Quantrill   raid,  44. 

Collection  of  taxes.  137. 

Constitution,  so-called  Topeka,  23; 
f/ecompton,  23 ;  Leavenworth,  23 ; 
Wyandotte,  23 ;  financial  proyisions 
of,  26-32 ;   amendment  needed,   142. 

Corporations,  assessment  and  taxation 
of.  territorial,  18:  Insurance,  56; 
railway,  by  state  board,  57 ;  by  local 
assessors.  58:  Pullman  Car  Co.,  76. 
129;  present  methods  of,  124. 


County  finance,  106. 

Credits,    taxation    of,    121,    128. 

Debt,  territorial,  21,  22;  constitutional 
proTision  concerning,  29;  1861-1869, 
37-40;  1870-1879,  53;  comparatiye 
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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  labor  difficulties 
involved  in  the  early  development  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  the  plans  suggested  for  their  solution;  to  show 
how  these  difficulties  affected  the  tariff  problem ;  to  analyze  the 
character  of  the  labor  argument  employed  in  favor  of  the  tariff; 
to  picture  the  social  and  political  conditions  giving  rise  to  it; 
to  show  how  a  well-differentiated  laboring  class  affected  the 
nature  of  the  argument  advanced  by  both  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  and  to  trace  the  development  of  the  pauper  labor 
argument  for  protection. 


THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  DISCUSSION 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

To  understand  the  import^uice  and  intricacies  of  the  labor 
argument  as  first  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
character  of  early  American  industry.  The  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  only  a  self-conscious 
movement  toward  greater  political  security  but  was  in  part  an 
eflfort  to  ameliorate  the  depressing  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
Commercial  unrest  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  new 
government  greater  industrial  stability  was  hoped  for.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  determined  stand  of  Boston  mechanics  for 
the  constitution,  because  they  believed  that  under  it  they  would 
receive  a  greater  degree  of  protection  against  foreign  goods, 
contributed  vitally  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Agriculture  was  at  that  time  the  predominant  American  in- 
dustry. It  was  the  occupation  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  wealth.  In  1790 
only  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  8,000  or 
more,  thus  showing  the  comparative  unimportance  of  cities,  and 
the  great  preponderance  of  agricultural  industries.  Even  as 
late  as  1820  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  engaged 
in   agriculture.    Wealth  was   not   concentrated   in   cities,   and 
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large  numbefs  of  the  rich  owed  their  wealth  to  the  possession 
of  vast  landed  estates.  In  fact,  the  men  of  wealth  in  our  na- 
tional legislature  were  quite  uniformiy  membera  of  the  landed 
classes,  and  our  early  legislation  cannot  be  imdeistood  apart 
from  this  important  fax;t.  Physiocratie  ideas  had  exercised  a 
profound  influence  upon  American  thought  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  was  still  largely  over-estimated.  Many  men  be- 
lieving that  our  economic  welfare  would  thus  be  best  preserved, 
hoped  we  wtmid  remain  an  agricultural  eountrj'.  Othere  looked 
with  trepidation  upon  the  observable  signs  of  a  comparative 
increase  of  manufacturing  interests.  Jefferson  himself,  a  lai^ 
land  holder,  held,  in  the  main,  to  the  old  notions,  and  his  in- 
fluence wa-s  potent  in  the  coimcils  of  the  nation. 

Commerce,  however,  was  not  a  negligible  fra^^tion  of  our  in- 
dustrial interests.  Its  importance  was  increasing  very  rapidly, 
and  protection  was  early  extended  to  it;  for  American  vessels 
only  were  allowed  to  engage  in  our  coasting  trade.  An  impetus 
was  thus  given  to  the  shipping  interests  and  an  additional  ef- 
fort was  made  to  increase  the  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
This  was  eonspicuoHHly  successful,  as  the  following  facts  indi- 
cate: in  1808  the  figures  were  14,000  and  110,000.  respectively, 
for  the  tonnage  of  British  and  American  ships  sailing  betweea 
the  two  countries,  against  72.000  for  England  and  21.000  for 
America,  in  1789.'  Continual  warfare  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
jnry  which  it  inflicted  on  the  shipping  interests  of  the  variouii 
countries  gave  America  an  advantage  of  tremendous  value,  and 
in  1807  her  ship  tonnage  had  mounted  to  the  magnificent  sum. 
of  1,089,876. 

Napoleon's  attempt  to  destroy  British  commerce  and  the 
political  measures  which  it  entailed,  both  here  and  abroad,  for 
a  time  seriously  crippled  our  thriving  trade,  while  the  war  of 
1812  was  another  serious  and  distinct  blow.  A  gradual  re- 
covery from  this  depression  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  1821- 
22,  but  by  1823  the  same  level  was  attained  which  prevailed  in 
1811,  the  tonnage  for  the  year  amounting  to  775,271.' 


I 
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Our  commercial  interests  had  plainly  assumed  considerable 
importance.  In  1820  as  many  as  80,000  American  seamen  were 
employed  in  our  carrying  trade.  Our  merchants  were  the  dom- 
inating influence  in  a  number  of  our  seaports,  such  as  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Charleston,  which  were  not  only  centers  of 
political  activity,  but  controlled  the  politics  of  their  respective 
states.  This  industry  wielded  a  political  power  far  in  excess 
of  its  proportionate  importance  among  the  principal  industries 
of  the  nation  and  the  shaping  of  our  economic  policy  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  contingent  upon  its  attitude. 

The  character  of  our  early  export  trade  has  an  extensive 
bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  our  protective  policy  and  indicates 
some  of  the  causes  for  sectional  differences  on  the  subject.  Cot- 
ton was  one  of  the  principal  exported  articles.  The  capital 
employed  in  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States  was  about  $80,- 
000,000  in  1801,  and  was  continually  increasing.^  About 
100,000  persons  were  employed  in  growing  it  or  depended  upon 
it.  There  were  about  900,000  slaves  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  and  the  cotton-gin  had  come  into  use,  so  that  a  rapid 
extension  of  cotton  culture  was  practically  assured.  Tobacco 
and  rice  were  southern  products.  Indian  com  was  raised  both 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  while  meat  and  lumber  were 
largely  confined  to  the  latter  section.  Our  average  yearly  ex- 
port of  grain  and  flour  during  the  period  1790-94  was  1,421,335 
barrels;  for  the  period  1821-23  it  was  only  1,177,949  barrels. 
The  exports  of  raw  cotton  rose  from  a  value  of  $5,000,000  in  1800 
to  $20,000,000  in  1823.  In  the  year  1800  our  total  exports 
amounted  to  $47,473,000  or  about  $8.00  per  capita.  In  1820 
they  were  $51,683,000  or  virtually  $5.00  per  capita,  while  the 
figures  for  1823  were  $47,155,711  and  $4.00  respectively.*  There 
had  been  waves  of  increase  and  decline,  commerce  having  suf- 
fered from  the  Embargo  Act,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  crisis 
of  1819-20,  but  the  general  tendency  seemed  unfavorable.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1820  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000 
were  exported,  but  the  raw  materials  exported,  exclusive  of  cot- 


'  B!8ho9.  History  of  ifanitfacturef,  2t  88. 
*iinn.  of  Cong.,  42t  2126. 
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productiveness,  and  to  assert  in  their  favor  that  they  occasioned  ', 
"a  positive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  revenue  of  soci- 
ety." 

More  and  more,  however,  the  developmeut  of  the  baclvward 
manufacturing  industry  was  viewed  with  complaceney  and  posi- 
tive approval.  It  wfis  argued  that  we  should  encourage  the  man- 
ufacture of  products  necessary  for  our  national  defeni^.     If   , 
possihie  we  should  \>e  independent  of  foreign  nations  in  this  re-   i 
spect.     Washington   advocated  such  a  policy.     Madison,  while   I 
president,  prged  similar  measures,  although  originally  a  free-  j 
trader  at  heart,'     He  advanced  beyond  this  and  deliberately  I 
recommended  the  encouragement  of  such  manufacturing  Indus-  j 
tries  as  the  nation  was  fitted  to  carry  on  with  success  after  they 
had  been  established  and  efficiently  pursued.  I 

This  broader  attitude  toward  the  proper  development  of  Ameiv  . 
iean'  industries  found  ample  expression  during  the  first  impop-  , 
tant  struggle  over  the  tariff  question  in  1816.  The  lines  of  polifc-  | 
ieai  cleavage  had  not  yet  definitely  separated  the  North  and 
South  into  two  opposing  sections.  However,  both  nationalistia  j 
and  sectional  influences  externalized  themselves  in  this  contest-  | 
Eminent  statesmen,  such  as  Calhoun,  clung  to  the  idea  of  na- 
tional expansion  and  national  greatness,  and  seetloinalism  waft  1 
less  prominent  than  it  subsequently  became.  Hence  we  have  in  ] 
the  following  wonls  of  Calhoun  a  clear  statement  of  the  national  \ 
view-point  of  the  men  of  the  earlier  generations — a  view-point  .1 
which  comprehended  the  growth  of  the  entire  nation  along  many  1 
lines  rather  than  that  of  particular  sections  only.'  "NcitberJ 
Agriculture  nor  Manufacturing  nor  Commerce,  taken  separately, 
is 'the  cause  of  wealth.  It  flows  from  the  three  combined  and  can- 
not exist  without  each. — Without  Commerce  industry  would  J 
have  no  stimulus;  without  Manufactures  it  would  be  without  | 
the  means  of  production;  and  without  Agriculture  neither  of  1 
the  others  can  subsist.  When  separated  entirely  and  perma-  J 
nently  they  perish.  War  in  this  country  produces,  to  a  greaia 
extent,  that  effect  and  hence  the  great  enibarraaament  that  fol-J 

'  MF««a(ff»  anil  Poprrn  o/  the  Prftldenli.  1 1  GOT. 
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lows  in  its  train.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates on  the  other  side  that  no  country  ought  to  be  dependent 
upon  another  for  its  means  of  defence ; — But  what  is  more  nec- 
essary to  the  defence  of  a  country  than  its  currency  and  finance  t 
Behold  the  effect  of  the  late  war  upon  them !  When  our  man- 
ufactures are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon  will 
be  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government,  we  will  no 
longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  produce,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  conse- 
quence, a  certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  he  wants.  His  pros- 
perity will  diffuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community,  and 
instead  of  that  languor  of  industry  and  individual  distress  now 
incident  to  a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth 
and  vigor  of  the  community  will  not  be  materially  impaired." 

Thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  early  industry  in  America.  We  find  the 
three  great  industries  existing  side  by  side.  All  are  flourishing, 
but  the  domestic  manufacture  of  certain  imported  articles  is  earn- 
estly desired.  More  than  that,  general  national  development  is 
hoped  for,  and  this  desire  causes  national  interest  to  attach  it- 
self to  the  subject  of  the  tariflF  and  its  relations  to  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  nation. 

The  period  immediately  follo\\ing  the  organization  of  the  new 
government  was  not  marked  by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  na- 
tional law-makers  to  interfere  extensively  with  the  natural 
trend  of  American  industry  or  to  give  special  and  artificial  en- 
couragement to  our  manufacturing  system,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  existence  of  millions  of  acres  of  wild,  uncultivated, 
low-priced  land  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  system,  and  with  the  agricultural  ad- 
vantages which  obtained,  it  was  natural  that  free  labor  apart 
from  the  farms  should  be  scarce. 

The  obstacles  which  manufacturing  industries  had  to  face  are 
stated  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  celebi-ated  Report  on  Man- 
ufactxires.^  The  most  important  one  is  **deamess  of  labor.'' 
This,  he  says,  has  relation  principally  to  two  circumstances : 

1.  Scarcity  of  Hands. 

2.  Greatness  of  Profit. 

*  American  State  Papers.     Finance,  It  123  ff. 
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which  later  swayed  the  West  and  was  for  a  time  the  chief  re- 
liance of  protectionists  is  also  mentioned.  Nothing  is  said, 
however,  and  little  is  intimated  about  the  need  of  protection  to 
American  capital.  To  be  sure,  Hamilton  advocates  protection 
but  not  the  artificial  construction  of  industry.  Rather,  he  seeks 
a  policy  which  will  result  in  the  employment  of  all  laborers  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  development  of  manufactures  was  sought,  then,  by  the 
first  great  advocate  of  the  manufacturing  system  along  natural 
and  economic  lines.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  condi- 
tions and  ideals  differed  from  those  prevailing  later.  Women 
wove  and  spun  and  made  goods  in  their  own  homes.  Their 
transition  to  a  common  workshop  where  a  number  together  per- 
formed the  same  work  as  was  done  in  the  homes,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  additional  machinery,  was  not  only  not  generally  op- 
posed but  commended.  The  employment  of  children  was  re- 
garded as  neither  uneconomic  nor  injurious.  In  short,  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  failed  to  employ  our  labor  force  to  the  best 
advantage.  Much  valuable  time  was  entirely  wasted,  and  much 
labor  power  was  completely  lost.  In  part,  the  development  of 
our  manufacturing  industries  would  add  an  important  by- 
product to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  by-product  was  to  be 
secured  by  simply  applying  all  of  our  available  energies  to  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods.  The  objection,  that  Hamil- 
ton favored  a  restrictive  system  which  was  calculated  to  trans- 
fer labor  power  from  the  more  to  the  less  productive  enterprises, 
is  not  valid.  The  labor  supply  is  indeed  an  important  factor 
with  him,  but  he  would  not  take  labor  from  the  fields  nor  from 
the  ships  and  the  ocean.  Sufiicient  idle  labor  existed  to  justify 
the  nation  in  encouraging  manufactures,  for  if  these  odds  and 
ends  were  employed,  great  economic  advantage  would  certainly 
result.  Hamilton  saw  that  the  comparatively  few  industries  in 
which  Americans  engaged  offered  little  opportunity  for  diver- 
sity of  talent;  he  felt  that  a  greater  variety  of  interests  could 
be  obtained  and  that  this  would  conduce  to  the  increase  of  na* 
tional  wealth.  Furthermore,  he  looked  with  favor  upon  the  in- 
crease of  immigration,  as  adding  to  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country  and  giving  us  new  power  for  the  extension  of  manu- 
2  [195] 
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facturiny;  eiiterprist*.  In  short,  the  difficulties  with  whitli  the 
country  had  to  contend  as  far  aa  convenient,  sufficient,  and 
qualified  labor  was  concerned,  formed  the  subject  of  Hamil- 
ton's argument.  It  was  exactly  these  difficulties  that  he  be- 
lieved cotild  be  obviated,  and  the  institution  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem seemed  to  him  to  be  capable  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
without  limiting  the  industries  already  established  iu  any  way, 
but  by  supplementing  them  with  otherwise  unemployable  labor. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  recommendations  re- 
ceived insufficient  support,  and  although  low  tariff  rates  only 
were  imposed,  and  these  with  but  slight  reference  to  current 
American  industries,  still  the  progress  of  manufacturing  con- 
tinued, and  the  factory  system  began  to  develop.  Some  en- 
couragement, it  is  true,  was  desired  for  its  development  by  other 
leading  statesmen,  as  before  indicated,  but  on  other  grounds  than 
those  urged  by  Hamilton.  Furthermore  they  did  not  advocate 
the  system  so  strongly  as  he  did.  ^^H 

Natural  progress,  the  aid  of  European  wars,  the  commerciH^^H 
blockades  instituted  by  France  and  Englaiid,  and  othi-r  acci^^^l 
dental  circumstances,  gave  impetus  to  American  manufactures 
and  transferred  capita]  from  commerce  to  the  former  industry. 
By  1810  we  had  developed  our  manufactures  to  considerable 
proportions,  as  the  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  of  Tench 
Coxe  amply  demonstrates.  In  his  analysis  of  the  available  re- 
turns, he  estimated  the  extent  of  American  mnoufa^rtiu'es,  ex- 
cluding articles  which  he  classed  as  doubtful,  in  the  following 
manner:'" 

Total   Amount  ■ $173,762,67B 

Total   for   Penn 33.691,111 

Total  for  \.  T 35,370,9 

Total  for  Mass 21,895,528 

Total  for  Va 15,203.473 

Total  for  R.  T 4.196,074 

Total  for  Conn 7,77I,9S 

The  value  of  the  doubtful  articles  amounted  to  $25,850,795  » 
included  such  items  as:  hemp,  fish,  salt-peter,  sugar,  etc. 

"  Amrtiran  SJofe  Paprrt.     Finance,  3i  712,  713. 
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%ure  is  added  to  that  representing  the  value  of  bona  fide  man- 
nfactured  goods,  a  total  of  more  than  $198,000,000  is  reached. 
This,  Coxe  showed,  compared  very  favorably  with  England 
which  manufactured  annually  about  $250,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  The  report  enumerates  the  principal  special  industries 
and  values  the  output  of  each  as  follows : 

Textiles  (woven  and  spun)   $41,549,000 

Hides  and  Skins   17,935,000 

Iron    14,364,000        '' 

Liquors    16,528,000 

The  facts  indicate  that  remarkable  progress  along  manufact- 
uring lines  had  been  made,  there  having  been  no  government  in- 
terference, although  the  extraneous  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned doubtless  accelerated  activity  in  these  industries. 

With  manufacturing  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  naturally 
a  large  number  of  laborers  had  to  be  employed,  and  a  laboring 
class  was  slowly  differentiated  from  the  other  classes  of  society. 
The  size  of  this  class  at  that  time  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
the  census  of  1820  states  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing 
as  349,000  approximately,  and  a  large  amount  of  goods  were 
made  by  persons  who  were  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  So 
the  actual  number  of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the  efforts 
of  labor  was  undoubtedly  larger.  Strikes  and  labor  difiSculties 
occurred,  to  some  extent,  as  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  during  these  generally  prosperous  years  compara- 
tively little  disturbance  was  occasioned.  It  is  at  a  later  period, 
after  the  War  of  1812  and  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  that 
new  industrial  conditions,  causing  hardship  to  America,  gave 
form  to  the  struggle  of  labor  and  added  to  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  laboring  class.  It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions, when  the  old  system  was  not  yet  forgotten  and  the  new 
industrial  regime  hardly  inaugurated,  and  when  contradictory 
situations  abounded  everywhere,  that  the  discussion  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  1816,  and  later,  involved  the  labor  question. 
At  this  time  arose  the  series  of  arguments,  which,  on  one  side, 
finally  culminated  in  the  pauper  labor  argument;  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  claim  that  wages  stood  upon  an  independent  basis. 
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CHAPTER  II 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  CONCERNED  IN  THE  TARIFF 

QUESTION 

To  understand  the  rationale  of  the  early  argument  concern- 
ing the  tariff  and  its  relations  to  labor,  it  is  necessaiy  to  be 
conversant  with  the  following  facts,  for  each  has  a  decided  and 
distinct  bearing  upon  the  question. 

1.  The  existence  of  several  industries  (cotton,  woolen,  etc.) 
in  which  the  employees  were  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
women  and  children  or  from  labor  which  would  have  been  idle 
otherwise. 

2.  The  comparative  deamess  of  male  manual  labor;  that  is, 
high  wages  and  a  frequent  scarcity  of  hands. 

3.  The  immigration  of  skilled  mechanics  from  abroad  and  the 
constant  encouragement  by  Americans  of  this  class  of  immi- 
grants. 

4.  The  rapid  rise  of  machine  industry. 

5.  Taste  for  certain  classes  of  industry  by  particular  individ- 
uals and  their  consequent  dislike  for  other  kinds  of  labor. 

6.  The  accidental  but  important  displacements  and  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  caused  by  sudden  disarrangements  of  the  in- 
dustrial system;  e.  g.,  the  crisis  of  1819-20.  which  almost  with- 
out warning,  thrust  upon  the  country  the  difficult  problem  of 
general  unemployment  and  in  a  concrete  way  demanded  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 

7.  Finally,  sectional  interests  and  a  natural  clash  among  dif- 
ferent sections  for  industrial  advantages;  also  alliances  between 
sections  to  obtain  certain  desired  ends. 

The  above  named  facts  profoundly  influenced  the  current 
thought  of  the  people,  and  assisted  in  moulding  their  ideas  in 
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respect  to  proposed  legislation.  Each  general  fact  regarding 
industry  and  the  labor  diflBcuIties  involved,  called  for  treatment 
in  concrete  form  and  apart  from  general  theoretical  and  ab- 
stract considerations.  An  examination  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  conditions  will  show  their  bearing  upon  the  questions 
of  the  day  and  especially  upon  the  labor  difficulties  to  be  solved 
by  protection  or  to  be  aggravated  by  it. 

Women  and  Children 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  in  industry  was  pne 
of  the  most  important  factors  which  hastened  the  advent  of  our 
protective  system.  As  already  stated,  the  domestic  system  still 
prevailed  largely  in  the  textile  industries  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  of  this  character  which  were  consumed  by  the 
American  people,  were  manufactured  by  the  women  in  their 
homes;  so  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  revolutionary  proposal  to 
utilize  their  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  devoted  to 
the  production  of  the  same  class  of  goods  as  they  had  been  mak- 
ing under  the  old  system.  Here  was  a  large  volume  of  potential 
labor  capable  of  successful  utilization.  The  meager  educational 
facilities  and  opportimities  for  women  favored  such  a  step.  The 
daughters  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  many  women  in  the 
cities  saw  in  these  industries  a  new  field  for  gaining  a  livelihood  j 
or  at  least  felt  that  part  of  the  year  could  advantageously  be 
spent  in  the  service  of  a  textile  manufacturer.  The  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  factories  of  this  kind  upon  the  work  of 
women  is  indicated,  in  part,  by  the  following  facts. 

Gallatin,  in  1810,  gives  a  short  account  of  both  domestic  and 
factory  industry.^  Speaking  of  household  manufactures  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  says,  ** Every  farmer's  house  is  provided  with  one 
or  more  wheels  according  to  the  niunber  of  females.  Every 
second  house,  at  least,  has  a  loom  for  weaving  linen,  cotton,  and 
coarse  woolen  cloths  which  is  almost  wholly  done  by  women. 
Manufactures,  per  family,  vary  from  100  to  600  yards  per  year, 
without  an  hour's  loss  of  labor  to  the  field.     Much  coarse  flaxen 


^American  State  Papers.     Finance,  2i  435. 
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clotli,  wortli  15  to  20  cents  per  yard  am!  manwt'aetiired  in  fam- 
ilies is  sold  to  traders  and  sent  to  the  Southern  stales."  Be- 
sides enlarging  upon  the  value  and  importaneo  of  the  goods 
manufactured  under  the  domestic  system,  and  the  fact  that  no 
labor  was  lost  through  these  efforts,  he  prophesied,  on  the  hasis 
of  the  known  facta  for  the  year  1810,  that  in  1811  there  would 
be  87  cotton  mills  containing  80,000  spindles  in  operation.  These 
would  employ  4,000  persons,  of  whom  3,500  would  be  women 
and  chiidren.  and  only  500  of  the  entire  number  would  be  men.' 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  development  of  manufactures  was  a 
goal  to  be  sought  for.  We  were  importing  a  large  amount  of 
finished  goods,  the  raw  materiais  of  whieh  were  to  a  Iwrge  ex- 
tent produced  here  or  easily  capable  of  production.  Hence 
the  practical  question  confronted  American  statesmen — how  can 
labor  power  be  secured  to  carry  on  these  industries  without  sac- 
rificing the  productiveness  of  the  industries  already  established ! 
Gallatin  was  deeply  concpmed  about  the  utility  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  was  unwilling  to  injure  the  profitable 
and  growing  industries  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  Tench 
Cose  was  even  more  radical.  In  discussing  the  cotton  industry, 
he  expressed  the  following  sentiment."  "Our  maximum  of  ex- 
portation of  cotton  in  any  one  year  is  64-,O0O.0OO  pounds.  This 
would  produce  50,000.000  pounds  of  yarn  and  rec|uire  tlie  work 
of  58,000  persons.  Of  this  not  more  than  one-eighth  ought  to 
be  adult  males,  the  other  seven-eighths  might  be  women  and 
children.  This  employment  of  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
our  white  population  would  he  no  inconvenience  to  agriculture 
or  to  commerce.  This  yam  e*mld  be  produced  with  ease 'by 
100,000  women  with  the  fly  shuttle,  during  one-half  of  each  work- 
ing day  in  a  year."  His  comments  on  the  woolen  induslr>"  are 
equally  significant.  "The  manufactory  of  hats,  consuming  more 
wool  with  few  hnntls  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  modes,  is  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  our  consumption.  .  .  .  Female  aid 
in  manufactures,  which  prevents  the  diversion  of  men  from 
agriculture,  has  greatly  increased.  Children  are  employed 
as  well  as  the  infirm    and   crippled     .     .     .     The    asylums    of 
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the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  the  pententiaries  of  indiscretion 
and  immorality  are  improved  and  aided  by  the  employment 
and  profit  of  manufactures.  In  the  section  of  the  Union  oc- 
cupied in  part  by  colored  laborers,  decent  and  comfortable 
hospitals  have  been  established  upon  some  of  the  planter's 
estates,  in  which  children,  convalescents,  aged  persons,  and 
married  females  .  .  .  have  been  employed  with  human- 
ity and  advantage  in  manufacturing  cloths  and  stuffs  for  ap- 
parel and  furniture." 

In  England  more  than  1,000,000  people  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  employed,  in  1816,  in  the  cotton  and  woUen  manu- 
factures. Four-sevenths  of  the  cotton  employees  were  women 
and  children.  Such  facts  were  cited  as  examples  of  our  own 
possibilities.  Idleness  was  held  in  disfavor  and  unnecessary 
leisure  regarded  as  a  waste  of  our  economic  poorer.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Domestic  Industry  well 
illustrates  this  point  of  view.*  It  called  particular  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  employing  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  on  account  of  temper,  habit,  or  other  causes.  It  claimed, 
furthermore,  that  women  and  children  were  rendered  more  use- 
ful by  being  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
argued,  in  addition,  that  factories  would  give  employment  to 
classes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  time,  resulting 
from  the  intermission  of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  to  collateral 
labors  as  a  resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions  or  their 
enjoyments. 

Popular  feeling  and  economic  conditions  thus  combined  to 
give  added  support  to  the  cotton  industry.  After  1815,  however, 
the  industry  began  to  be  depressed,  owing  largely  to  increased 
competition  from  abroad;  and  manufacturers  appealed  to  the 
nation  for  assistance.  A  congressional  investigation  was  in- 
stituted and  the  following  report  was  the  result:**  The  capital 
invested  in  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated at  $40,000,000.     The  number  of  laborers  reached  100,000, 


*  Addrena,  62. 

•  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  la  American  State  Papers. 
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of  whom  10,000  were  males  seventeen  years  and  upward,  66,000  ■ 
were  females,  and  24,000,  boys.  The  total  wages  paid  annu- 
ally amounted  to  $15,000,000  and  81,000.000  yards  of  cotton 
were  manufaeturcd.  This  report  iudicates  the  importanee  of 
woman  and  child  labor  at  that  time,  which  affected  not  only  the 
general  labor  supply  but  sometimes  resulted  in  making  families 
dependent  upon  their  cliildren  for  support.'  The  maint€nanee 
of  a  livelihood  having  become  easier  for  many  parents,  they  nat- 
urally were  interested  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  industry. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816  is  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  cotton  goods.  The  duty  was  flxed  at  25 
per  cent,  and  was  to  remain  so  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
system  of  minimum  valuation  was  applied  and  no  cotton  cloth 
was  to  be  rated  at  less  than  $.25  per  yard.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  largely  to  protect  the  capital  invested  in  this  in- 
dustry but  subsequently  other  industries  were  protected.  It  ia 
significant,  however,  that  the  industry  employing  the  greatest 
proportion  of  women  and  children  was  the  first  one  receiving 
important  priitection,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  knA  its  advantages  received  con- 
siderable attention  and  was  a  part  of  the  labor  phase  of  the 
tariff  discussion,  which  became  so"  important  later.' 

In  the  woolen  and  other  textile  industries  the  same  kind  of 
labor  was  employed  and  it  was  only  after  1820  that  Irish  immi- 
gration began  to  displace  the  English  and  American  girls  in 
our  factories.'  There  was  little  or  no  controversy  over  their 
employment,  and  their  labor  was  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  The  higher  duly  on  cotton  goods  was 
undoubtedly  more  ea,sily  secured  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
female  labor  in  that  industry.  The  extensive  omploj-ment  of 
child  labor  also  made  possible  a  rapid  increase  of  industry  along 
certain  other  lines.  Not  only  had  the  textile  industries  been 
invaded  but  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  paper  was  acceler- 
ated in  this  way,  the  wages  paid  to  children  being  compara- 


■  BilrbFlder,  Samuti,  Colton  Uantifaclure,  T4. 
^American  Slate  Papert.  Alnance,  8i  16.  28. 
*  DepciT,  A  EtmdreS  F«ar*  of  American  Commerce,  2S. 
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lively  low,*    The  labor  of  women  and  children  was  a  decided 
factor  in  establishing  a  number  of  our  industries. 

Scarcity  op  Hands  and  Unemployment 

These  two  factors  played  a  large  part  in  the  tariff  discussions 
of  the  early  protection  period.  Hamilton,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  out  the  disadvantage  due  to  scarcity  of  hands  but  tried 
to  minimize  its  effect.  In  fact  the  attitude  of  protectionists  was 
quite  uniformly  that  of  Hamilton,  while  free-traders  emphasized 
and  perhaps  magnified  these  features  of  American  wage  condi- 
tions. No  wonder  then  that  an  appeal  was  made  in  favor  of 
manufactures  and  the  protective  system  on  the  ground  that  the 
sons  of  farmers  were  unemployed  during  the  winter,  and  that 
they  would  gladly  utilize  their  labor  power  in  factories  during 
this  period.  Scarcity  of  hands  was  a  real  problem  to  the  friends 
of  American  industry.  There  was  a  definite  class  of  seamen. 
The  mechanical  trades  were  also  important  and  the  labor  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  decade  of  the  century  pertained  largely  to 
these  classes.  A  well  differentiated  manufacturing  or  factory 
class,  however,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  west- 
em  states  continually  aggravated  the  difficulty,  while  the  slower 
growth  of  the  eastern  and  landless  states  indicates  the  course 
of  migration.  Between  1790  and  1820  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  averaged  about  11  per  cent,  per  decade; 
that  for  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
was  considerably  less;  while  states  with  large  areas  of  un- 
occupied land — such  as  New  York,  Penasylvania,  Maine,  and 
Ohio — ^showed  a  tremendous  increase.  Agricultural  pursuits 
were  too  attractive  and  too  remunerative  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ver\'  large  male  manufacturing  class.  The  dangers 
and  trials  of  the  wilderness  deterred  many,  it  is  true,  from  mi- 
grating westward  and  this  fact  helped  to  swell  our  manufactur- 
ing population,  but  the  hardy  and  ambitious  young  men  pre- 
ferred to  become  land  holders.  Therefore  our  people  were 
largely  engaged  in  agriculture  and  little  skilled  labor  existed, 


»  AccounU  of  Manufacturing  EHtahliahmenii.    Wa^blngton,  1823. 
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but  in  a  icw  industries  exceptional  progress  had  been  made;  foti 
example,  in  the  msDUfacturing  of  hats.     In  tJiia  industry  we  \ 
excelled  for  a  long  time  and  to  such  on  extent  that  by  1814 
were  actually  exporting  hats  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  certain  other  industries,  sueli  as  have  already  been  named, 
considerable  proficiency  had  been  aetiuired  but,  in  the  main, 
there  was  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  this  deficiency  had  to  be 
supplied,  in  part,  hy  the  independent  skilled  mechanic  who  waa 
both  laborer  and  capitalist,  or  by  the  importation  of  goods  from 
abroad. 

The  meehanieal  trades  were  represented  by  a  small  variety  of 
artisans;  chieily  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  such 
others  as  ministered  to  local  wants.'"  Not  only  were  they  num- 
erieally  important,  but  were  also  influential  tactore  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  Auburn,  New  York,  with  2,047  inhabitants 
in  1818,  had  74  mechanics"  shops  and  211  dwellings."  Ithaca 
gave  similar  proportions.  Mechanics  were  numerous  every- 
where but  often  mechanical  art  was  an  avocation  only,  while 
agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation.  Fur  example,  one-third 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Hall  county,  Georgia,  were  artifii 
or  workmen  of  some  kind,  but  most  of  them  relied  upon 
culture. 

The  mechanic  differed  fi-om  the  ordinary  laborer.  He  was 
nsiially  an  independent  producer  and  possessed  capital  of  his 
own.  lie  was  furthermore  regarded  as  more  or  less  skilled. 
Mechanics  and  laborers,  however,  belonged  to  the  same  general 
clas-i,  and  it  is  only  later  that  a  sharp  differentiation  took  place, 
the  interests  of  the  mechanic  being  the  first  to  receive  attention. 
In  the  tariff  debate  of  1820  this  class  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  parties  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  laying  of  tariff 
duties,  and  from  that  time  on.llie  interest  of  the  niecbanic  in  the 
tariff  (luestion  is  apparently  considerable.  The  mechanieal  trades 
supplied  the  need  for  labor  to  a  certain  extent  only  and  the 
general  difficulty  still  remained.  Mechanics  were  loath  to  change 
from  their  old  independence  to  the  new  conditions  of  factory 
life,  and  in  but  comparatively  few  cases  was  it  possible  to  rise 
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to  factory  ownership  and  to  the  position  of  employer.  These  facts 
caused  those  interested  in  the  development  of  manufactures  to 
turn  to  such  measures  as  were  available,  so  as  to  provide  a  labor 
supply  adequate  to  meet  the  new  needs  and  demands.  The  prob- 
lem of  skilled  labor  was  not  easy  to  solve. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  England  had  produced  a  series 
of  striking  changes,  of  which  the  effects  of  new  machinery  were 
most  important.  Machinerj^  was  a  prime  factor  in  solving  the 
problem  of  manufactures  in  that  countr>\^-  It  was  estimated 
that  in  1808  the  diminution  of  manual  labor  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry by  means  of  machinery  was  as  200  to  1.^''  In  America, 
indeed,  machines  for  printing  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  were  in 
operation.  10,000  yards  could  be  printed  in  a  day  by  one  man 
and  two  boys.  The  general  scarcity  of  labor  and  comparatively 
high  wages  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  invention.  Our  patent 
laws,  though  defective,  had  received  some  revision  and  great 
progress  was  made  under  them.  During  the  single  year  of  1812 
there  were  237  patents  granted  in  the  textile  industries  alone.** 
By  1814  hundreds  of  carding  machines  had  been  introduced  in 
New  York;  wool  picking  machines  were  used;  the  fiy  shuttle 
was  being  multiplied  and  many  European  improvements  were 
employed.  The  tariff  controversy  of  1816  brought  out  the  dec- 
laration that  ''a  great  proportion  of  the  wcM)leTi  manufacturing 
is  done  by  the  assistance  of  labor-savinir  machinerv.  which  is 
almost  exclusively  superintended  by  women  and  children  and 
the  infirm  who  would  otherwise  be  wholly  destitute  of  employ- 
ment."*^ Two  ways  of  solving  the  problem  of  manufactures 
are  suggested  here,  while  the  inference  that  general  hands  v;ere 
scarce  can  be  clearly  drawn.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
England  excelled  us  by  far  in  the  machinery  which  she  was 
enabled  to  utilize  and  that  she  had  advanced  in  the  industrial 
arts  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  manufacturers  in  America. 
A  large  part  of  England \s  ability  to  produce  goods  cheaply  lay 
in  her  possession  of  gooil  labor-saving  machinery — an  advantage 


'=  rhiladelpliia  Atlrcrlfscr,  Nov.  0,   1810. 
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which  we  could  not  overcome  for  many  years.  In  1824  Henryj 
Clay  estimated  that  machinery  did  the  work  of  221,000,000  men 
in  England,  but  in  America  that  of  10,000,000  men  only.'"  This 
was  a  tremendous  handicap,  but  the  physical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  America  soon  started  us  on  the  way  toward  improve- 
ments and  inventions  of  all  kinds,  and,  coupled  with  the  well- 
known  American  ingenuity,  finally  gave  us  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion. At  that  time,  however,  the  question  of  machinery  was  a 
serious  problem  and  materially  impaired  the  comparative  efe 
ficiency  of  our  laboring  population. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  it  seems  contradictory  to  a»*i 
sert  that  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  an  important  factor; 
in  protective  legislation.  Unemployment  and  scarcity  of  labor' 
cannot  exist  side  by  side,  yet  both  factors  contributed  to  the 
discussions  of  the  tariff.  In  this  connection  two  things  must  be 
kept  in  mind;  first,  the  fact  that  the  friction  of  travel  and  the 
inconveniences  incident  to  migration  were  so  great  that  labor 
might  be  abundant  in  one  section  and  quite  scarce  in  anotherj 
and,  second,  that  crises,  or  the  sudden  disarrangements  in 
dustry,  with  their  accompanying  depression  might  turn  thoi 
sands  of  men  out  of  employment  and  deprive  them  of  a  mei 
of  gaining  their  livelihood. 

Unemployment  has  the  immediate  effect  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  concrete  situation  with  the  result  that  the  tlii'oretical  consid- 
erations are  largely  abandoned  and  a  temporary  policy  adopted. 
The  positive  and  conci-ete  side  of  the  protective  controversy 
had  an  almost  invariable  advantage.     The  faet  of  ' 
of  a  general  depression  has  had  an  important  influence  u] 
the  enactment  of  three  protective  laws.     The  crisis  of  1819-1 
measurably  affected  the  tariff  legislation  of  1824;  the  depressi< 
commencing  in  1837  and  lasting  several  years  helped  to  deti 
,  mine  the  Act  of  1842,  and  the  hard  times  of  1893-96  culminal 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897. 

Before  the  inception  of  our  pi-otective  tariff  system,  urn 
ployment  was  but  a  minor  phase  of  American  industrj-.  Porei| 
competition,  however,  proved  disastrous  to  many  of  our 
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factures,  and  frequently  other  causes  cooperated  to  injure  them. 
England  tried  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  machinery  to  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  retain  her  market  here.  False  standards  of 
custom  had  arisen  and  frequently  a  foreign  article  was  preferred 
.  to  the  equally  serviceable  American  product.  Some  of  the 
states  had  given  protection  to  certain  industries  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  removal  of  interstate 
barriers  injured  such  industries.  Again,  foreign  skill  was 
largely  superior  to  that  acquired  by  Americans. 

These  causes  tended  to  produce  considerable  imemployment 
or  depression  from  time  to  time.  Accordingly  appeals  were 
made  to  the  government  for  aid.  Manufacturers,  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  ''others'^  frequently  asked  Congress  for  relief, 
for  a  change  in  the  tarilBf  schedule,  and  for  such  duties  as  would 
again  bring  prosperity.^^  Petitions  were  received  from  all  the 
important  cities  during  the  first  year  of  the  new  government 
and  in  subsequent  years  requests  for  help  were  continually 
made.^*  While  Congress  gave  but  little  encouragement,  it  is 
significant  that  aid  was  hoped  for  from  that  quarter. 

The  increasing  unemployment  following  the  year  1816  and 
culminating  in  the  great  crisis  of  1819-20  gave  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  our  tariff  policy  and  popularized  protection  in  many 
parts  of  the  union.  The  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  of  thou- 
sands of  European  soldiers  at  the  clase  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
England's  attempt  to  break  down  our  manufactures,  the  in- 
flation of  American  currency,  and  other  causes  contributed  to 
the  serious  maladjustment  in  our  industrial  system.  The  year 
1818  had  been  apparently  prosperous.  Building  was  carried 
on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Evidences  of  a  boom  were  in  the  air. 
Mechanics,  carpenters,  and  masons  were  in  great  demand.  New 
York  City  could  not  supply  its  needs.  Even  journeymen  could 
not  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  and  hundreds  more 
could  have  found  employment.  The  farmers  were  receiving  good 
prices  and  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity.  Flour  rose  to 
exorbitant  figures  and  other  products  followed. 

The  sudden  panic  coupled  with  the  increase  of  imports  par- 
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alyned  American  njiinufaeturea,  and  &  rapid  fall  of  prices  fol-4 
lowed.     Although  cotton  had  beun  protected,  many  cotton  fact-^ 
ories  perished,  those  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  siirvlvJ 
ing.     Rents  and  the  value  of  real  estate  depreciated.     Farmers^ 
sold  lands  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  value.     Vast  numbers 
of   handicraft   workmen     entered   into    coitipetition    with    the 
farmer,  thus  increasing  the  product  altliough  there  was  practi- 
cally no  market.     It  was  estimated  that  real  estate  in  New  York  J 
fell  18  per  cent,  between  1815  and  1L21,  while  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  paupers  nearly  doubled.'*     Pennsylvania  aiidl| 
Rhode  Island  also  suffered  severely.     The  depression  in  cottoi 
had  occurred  in  1815-16  and  a  similar  distress  was  fe't  in  Pitta 
burg  during  the  latter  year.-"     Two-thirds  of  its  population  wH 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  thus  accentuating  the  keeuness  otm 
the  depression.       Most  of   the  flour  of  western   Pennsylvani&l 
found  a  market  here  and  much  bacon  was  brought  from  the" 
West.     The  distress  among  the  laborers  lessened  the  ability  of 
the  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  products,  a  fact  which 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  home  market  argumeut  for  pro- 
tection.    Conditions  grew  worae,  however,  and  by  1819  liad  be-  | 
come  almost  intolerable.     The  major  portion  of  the  laborers  inJ 
this  locality  were  out  of  employment,  and  the  situation  in  Phil-j" 
adelphia  was  no  better.     An  investigation  in  the  latter  city  re^l 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  uumber  of  laborers  employed  bad  de-1 
breased  fnmi  9.425  in  1314^16  to  2.137  in  1S19."     A  fall  in  thai 
weekly  wages  from  $58,340  to  $12,822  is  also  recorded,  indicate] 
ing  the  degree  of  distress  which  must  have  prevailed.       Thefl 
cotton,  woolen,   and   iron  industries   had  been   almost  entirelyj 
wrecked,  while  other  iudu.stries  suffered  greatly.     Poverty   inl 
Pennsylvania  was  wide  spread  and  the  actions  for  debt  taken  I 
in  the  courts  of  that  state  within  the  single  year  1819  amounted.  I 
to  the  almost  incredible  numher  of  14,537."     Imprisonments  for"! 
debt  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  alone  ruse  to  the  I 
number  of  1,808. 
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The  total  amount  of  unemployment  tln'oughout  the  country 
can  only  be  estimated.  In  a  single  year,  says  Denslow,  70,000 
operatives  were  discharged  and  driven  into  idleness  or  agricul- 
ture.^' Thousands,  it  is  true,  turned  to  farming  and  did  not 
remain  idle.  Bishop  estimated  that  from  40,000  to  60,000  per- 
sons were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  these  years  and 
that  160,000  to  240,000  were  deprived  of  support.  During 
1819-20,  however,  the  crisis  was  most  acut«  and  at  least  30,000 
persons  were  divested  of  employment,  of  whom  many  w^ere  said 
to  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  or  compelled  to  break  stones 
on  tum-pike  roads  at  $.25  to  $.373/4  per  day.-* 

Such  an  extraordinary  crisis  necessarily  exerted  a  profound 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  people.  The  manufacturing 
population  was  suflSciently  large  to  impress  its  importance  upon 
the  popular  mind.  By  1820  both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  employed  one-half  a»s  many  pei'sons  in  manufactures  as 
in  agriculture.  Pennsylvania  stood  third  with  42  per  cent,  and 
other  states  had  made  considerable  advance.^'*  How  these  facts 
affected  the  growth  of  protection  is  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
immediately  ensuing  years. 

About  1817  the  first  important  society  for  the  promotion  of 
American  industry  was  established  at  Philadelphia.  Composed 
in  part  of  manufacturers,  it  had,  however,  for  its  moving  spirit 
Matthew  Carey,  who  first  awakened  public  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  system  of  internal  iinprovements  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
favored  a  system  of  free,  universal  education,  and  who  labored 
long  and  energetically  for  the  poor.  During  the  years  1818-22 
he  wrote  a  large  number  of  essays  appealing  to  the  people  of 
America  to  adopt  the  protective  system.  His  discussions  cov- 
ered the  entire  range  of  available  arguments  and  they  throw 
light  on  prevailing  conditions  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Carey  pointed  to  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  included  in  his  enumeration  the  statements  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  merchants  were  ruined,  that 
thousands  of  our  workmen  were  idle  and  that  the  city  officials 
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of  Philadelphia,  after  canvassing  the  situation,  concluded  that  1 
the  unemployed  in  that  city  alone  numbered  11,000."     He  em- 
phasized the  low  wages  which  many  workmen  received  and  c 
puted  that  probably  150,(X)O  manufacturers  or  descendents  of  j 
manufacturers  (laborers)  were  tilling  the  soil  in  western  states  , 
and  in  the  interior  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  who,  under  i 
proper  system,  would  still  be  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Besides  j 
calling  attention  to  the  starving  condition  of  many  recent  immi-  j 
grants,  he  lamented  the   fact  that   many  of  our  citizens   had  I 
migrated  to  Cuba  to  recover  from  their  disasters.     Carey  drew  I 
a  striking  contract  between   the   prosperous   conditions   which.  I 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  lamentable  state  of  j 
industrj'  and  the  distress  of  the  years  of  the  panic  and  depres- 
sion.    The  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  the  fact  of  imem- 
ploymentwas  peculiarly  apropos  to  the  existing  state  of  affaira,1 
and  his  proposed  remedy  was  tlierefore  fitted  to  receive  COQ-J 
siderable   attention.     To   revive   prosperity   he   desired   an   ex-fl 
tended  application  of  the  principle  of  protection.     He  believedl 
that  the  protective  tariff  would  again  enable  us  to  utilize  ooi 
idle  capital,  to  build  factories,  and  that  it  would  give  employJ 
ment  to  the  thousands  who  were  idle  or  were  laboring  for  l 
bare  pittance. 

His  appeal  for  protection  had  a  wide-apreffd  inttuence,  labor- 
ers especially  being  struck  with  the  argument  concerning  un- 
employment and  the  method  of  relief.     After  1820  his  writings 
began  to  be  studied  more  carefully  and  the  younger  men  also  J 
gave  considerable  attention  t«  the  lives  of  Hamilton  and  Frunk-4 
lin, — a  fact  which  strengthened  their  views  on  the  tariff.     Tfael 
severity  of  the  panic  and  the  concomitant  gro\vth  of  protectitm 
literature  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Since  1820  they  have  been  unflinchingly  in  favor  of 
a.  protective  tariff.     In  fact,  as  a  single  cause  giving  impul 
to  protection  sentiment,  the  crisis  of  1819-20  was  one  of  i 
reaching  consequences. 

Carey's  efforts  were  seconded  by  men  everywhere,   Citiz 
of   Philadelphia   adopted  ^resolutions    deploring  the  , 
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state  of  manufactures,  the  unemployment  of  the  workingmen, 
and  their  reduction  to  mendicity.  One  resolution  stated  that 
no  candidate  for  the  state  legislature  or  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  support  from  them  unless  such 
candidate  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry.*^ 

State  legislatures  took  up  the  discussion  and  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  the  great  depression  and  hard  times.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  declared  in  1820  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
goods  had  destroyed  the  credit  of  many  country  merchants  and 
was  breaking  up  our  manufacturing  establishments;  that  thou- 
sands of  our  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  that 
many  had  become  a  public  charge.  In  this  way  the  cause  of 
protection  continued  to  gather  volume.  Even  Tammany  Hall 
was  affected.  To  a  large  extent  it  drew  its  support  from  the 
class  of  people  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  de- 
ference to  the  sentiment  of  these  adherents,  it  issued  an  address 
in  1818  favoring  a  moderate  protective  tariff,  but  it  was  later 
forced  by  the  shipping  interests  and  merchants  to  return  to  the 
advocacy  of  free-trade. 

Other  signs  of  the  times  are  noticeable  in  the  fact  that  30,000 
I>er8ons  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  states  memorialized 
Congress  for  relief.'-®  In  Congress  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
propriety  of  enacting  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  large  classes 
of  people  who  were  suffering  from  want.  The  tariff  bill  of 
1820  failed,  however,  but  this  fact  must  be  attributed  not  to  the 
triumph  of  the  opposite  principle  but  to  the  successful  opposi- 
tion of  merchants  and  planters  who  believed  that  their  prosper- 
ity depended  upon  free-trade.  The  argument  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  protective  legislation  had  been  mentioned  be- 
fore but  as  yet  had  little  weight.  It  gathered  its  impulse  in 
the  South,  but  only  after  it  became  apparent  to  that  section  that 
protection  was  an  injurious  policy  in  respect  to  her  industries, 
and  an  advantage  to  the  remainder  of  the  Union.  The  labor 
side  of  the  tariff  controversy  in  Congress  at  that  time  is  well 
represented  by  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania,  who  voicing  the  well 
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crystallized  sentimeDt  of  that  state  said,  "Hundreds,  thousands 
of  our  citizens  are  out  of  employment.  They  would  add  in- 
finitely to  the  national  wealth,  to  our  independence,  and  save  its 
resources  at  home  if  their  labor  whb  employed  in  converting 
our  raw  materials  into  fabrics  for  our  ovm  use."-' 

The  mechanic  whose  interests  were  not  regarded  as  identified 
with  those  of  the  manufacturer  received  the  following  fulsome 
praise  from  another  speaker,  '"The  cardinal  interests  to  be 
supported  by  the  government  appear  to  be  agriculture,  nianti- 
facturing,  commerce,  navigation,  and    that    of    the    mechanic. 

.  .  .  .  It  is  not  confined  to  great  cities,  of  which  it  forms 
the  bone  and  gristle,  but  has  its  stand  of  influence  and  respect- 
ability in  every  village  and  agricultural  section  of  the  nation."" 

Echoes  of  the  influence  of  panic  and  depression  were  heard  in 
1824  when  Clay,  who  as  the  representative  of  the  West  relied 
ihiefly  upon  the  home  market  argument  for  protection,  stated, 
"^The  truth  is,  no  class  of  society  suffers  more  in  the  present 
stagnation  of  industry  thun  the  laboring  class.  That  is  the 
necessary  eflTeet  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal 
business  of  the  coiumunitj'."^' 

Baldwin  and  Clay  were  spokesmen  for  two  sections.  The  evil 
of  unemployment  was  felt  more  heavily  in  the  East,  that  ot 
agricultural  depression  in  the  West.  Hence  the  former  empha- 
sized the  labor  argument  while  the  latter  subordinated  it  to  the 
demand  for  prosperity  in  agriculture.  That  the  subject  of  I'n- 
foreed  idleness  was  still  widely  exploited  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  remarks  of  Webster,  who  at  that  time  was  still  a  free- 
trader.'^"  "We  do  not  need  work  for  bands,"  said  he,  "but 
hands  for  work.  I  do  not  find  those  idle  hands  of  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  speaks.  Capital  solicits  labor;  not 
labor,  capital.  The  mere  capacity  to  engage  in  agriculture  gives 
our  young  men  independence." 

The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  imemployment  by  prom- 
joent  partisans  in  the  tariff  controversy  clearly  indicates  that 
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consideration  for  the  laborer  was  beginning  to  be  necessary. 
The  crisis  of  1819-20  had  developed  a  more  serious  side  of  the 
growing  labor  problem  and  helped  materially  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  more  complete  development  and  evolution  of  the  labor 
argument  for  protection. 

High  Wages  op  Labor 

Turning  to  another  side  of  the  labor  situation,  we  find  that 
protectionists  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  their 
positions,  and  that  the  variety  of  economic  conditions  made 
consistent  argument  difficult,  at  least  until  the  various  points 
contributing  to  the  argument  could  be  carefully  selected,  prop- 
erly correlated,  and  then  reared  into  a  permanent  structure. 
A  brief  review  here  of  the  general  facts  regarding  wages  will 
suffice  to  point  out  the  line  of  the  development  and  the  subse- 
quent change  in  the  character  of  the  argument. 

The  reputed  deamess  of  labor  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  comparative,  not  an  absolute,  fact. 
Compared  with  the  wages  paid  to  English  and  continental  lab- 
orers, the  American  wages  w'ere  far  superior.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  have  increased  al- 
most steadily  since  1800,  progress  having  been  interrupted  only 
by  crises  and  depressions. 

These  high  wages,  the  extent  of  which  Hamilton  tried  to 
minimize,  and  which  manufacturers  bewailed,  were  closely  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  free  land  accessible  to  the  Ameri- 
can laborer.  The  amount  of  land  was  practically  unlimited. 
It  could  be  secnired  on  ea.sy  terms,  was  fertile  and  insured  its 
possessor  a  life  of  independence  and  a  considerable  competence. 
The  American  people  were  accustomed  to  pioneer  and  wilder- 
ness conditions,  hence  migration  to  the  West  was  not  a  dreaded 
alternative  for  the  larger  ninnber  of  laboring  men  of  the  East. 
The  earnings  of  the  western  lands  roughly  determined  the  wages 
of  labor.  Conseciuently  the  pnce  of  labor  wjuj  comparatively 
dear.  Our  manufacturers  were  at  a  disadvantage.  England 
was  the  chief  competitor  in  our  owti  markets,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  low  wages  and  jzood  machinery.  Furthermore  she 
exerted  herself  to  i-etain  this  market,  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
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portation  of  machiDery,  by  stringent  emigration  laws,  and  i 
other  ways.  High  wages  was  a  difBculty  not  easily  couDte 
acted  by  other  mitigatlD 

Wage  conditions  in  Englauil  made  it  possible  for  that  countryT 
to  place  goods  upon  the  market  verj'  cheaply.     Gibbins"'  saya 
that  between  1800  and  1845  wages  for  both  manufacturing  arti- 
sans and  agricultural  laborers  were  very   low.  that  for  some 
thirty  years  the  wages  of  weavera  were  often   under  fourteea.J 
shillings  per  week  and  sometimes  even  less  than  five  shillingSyfl 
and  that  from  1830  to  1845  they  ranged  from  thirteen  to  sevai-  i 
teen  shillings   for   men   and   from   seven    to  nine   for  womrai. 
Prices  for  wheat  were  very  high,  and  little  butler,  cheese,  bac^on, 
tea,  or  sugar  was  consumed  by  the  working  men.     The  rapid  ui- 
crease  in  her  population,  bad  poor  laws,  and  other  causes  kept 
wages  very  low,  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  American  i 
ual  laborer  was  willing  to  accept. 

There  were  several  classes  of  labor,  however,  whose  rates  ( 
wages  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.     These  were  com 
mon  and  agricultural  labor,  that    of   women    and    children 
factories,   that  of  unskilled   men  in   mines  and   factories,  and 
that  of  the  skilled  mechanic.       Even  a  brief  survey  of  wage 
conditions  with  the  scattered  data  at  our  command,   indicates  ,, 
the  appalling  lack  of  appreciation  of  higher  standards  of  lifnt 
The  high  wages  of  the  secontl  and  third  decades  of  the  centuijfifl 
seem  contemptibly  low  today,  yet  as  late  as  1842  Calhoun  spokt 
of  high  wages  as  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  Amencfl 
manufactures. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labor  stood  comparatively  high  in" 
1818,  as  did  that  of  other  labor,  and  allowance  must  be.  made 
in  comparing  this  rate  with  the  wages  subsequently  paid.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  in  1832''  the  average  rate  paid  in 
the  principal  New  England  states  and  New  York  in  1818  was 
$10.00  per  month.  In  Pennsylvania,  Mar>-l8nd,  the  extrfioe 
South.  Southwest,  and  the  far  West  of  that  day  the  rate  waa 
higher,  being  $11.00  in  the  first  state  and  rising  as  high  at 
$15.00  in  Missouri.     In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  $S.O0  was 
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the  rule,  and  for  Ohio  the  paltry  sum  of  $9.00  is  recorded !  By 
1826  wages  had  fallen  nearly  10  per  cent.,  every  locality  con- 
tributing to  the  decline.  The  rate  continued  stationary  for 
some  years,  1830  showing  but  little  change.  The  comparatively 
high  wages  of  agricultural  labor  of  the  sparsely  settled  states, 
Missouri  excepted,  had,  owing  to  increased  immigration,  been 
slightly  reduced,  but  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  showed 
gains,  while  New  York  paid  but  $8.00  per  month.  Wages  in 
Massachusetts  seem  to  have  risen  from  $8.00  per  month  in  1815 
to  about  $11.00  in  the  following  two  decades.  These  were  high 
wages  compared  with  those  paid  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  depression  of  1819-20  aiffected  the 
wages  of  farm  labor,  many  persons  having  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Clay  in  1824  estimated  the  wage  of  able  bodied 
men  at  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  month.  The  daily  wage  was 
somewhat  higher,  an  average  of  $.75  being  regarded  as  a  proper 
figure.  It  varied  considerably  within  the  same  state,  how* 
ever,  and  also  with  the  seasons.  Harvest  wages  of  $1.12  and 
board  were  reported  in  1819.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  rates, 
were  much  lower,  often  but  $.50  a  day,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing winter  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing was  hoped  for  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
general  stagnation  had  affected  agricultural  as  well  as  other 
labor.  As  long  as  transportation  facilities  were  inadequate  the 
farmer  of  the  interior  could  not  hope  for  high  prices  for  his^ 
produce  nor  pay  wages  which  compared  with  those  prevailing^ 
in  other  lines  of  work.  The  subsequent  opening  of  canals  made 
higher  wages  possible  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  new 
waterways,  and  additional  facilities  of  travel  tended  to  raise 
the  wage  of  the  farm  hand.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  reputed 
high  wages  of  labor  were  high  only  when  compared  with  the 
pric^  of  foreign  labor.  In  1825^*  the  monthly  rate  in  England 
was  but  $6.50  and  that  in  France  varied  from  $4.00  to  $6.00, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  in  both  countries  far  exceeded  the 
American  figures.  Labor  on  the  turnpikes  received  wages  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  agriculture,  $.50  to  $.75  per  day  was  a  cus- 
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tomary  price  about  1828.  Henry  Carey  estimated  $.78  to  $.8 
as  the  usual  wages  of  the  laboring  man  between  1820  and  1830, 
and  that  eleven  daj^s'  labor  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  quarter  of 
wheat,  although  the  labor  of  sixteen  days  was  required  in  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  like  quantity.  Such  conditions  of  advantage 
were  the  cause  of  the  complaint  in  regard  to  high  wages,  and 
in  the  absence  of  better  ideals,  this  view-point  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  labor  employed  in  factories  received  various  rates  of  re- 
muneration. The  transition  to  the  factory  system  carried  with 
it  a  targe  amount  of  woman  and  child  labor.  The  wages  paid 
were  high  enough  to  tempt  only  this  class  of  labor  into  industry. 
In  1812,  boys  of  sixteen  were  frequently  employed  at  no  more 
than  $.42  per  week.  The  congressional  committee  which  in  1816 
investigated  the  cotton  industry  estimated  the  average  annual 
wage  of  the  employees  at  $150.  The  majority  of  these  were 
women  and  children,  so  that  probably  a  higher  rate  for  chil- 
dren than  the  one  mentioned  above  obtained  at  this  time.  In 
1832°'  the  operatives  in  this  industry  were  paid  an  annoal 
wage  of  approximately  $154.  The  wages  of  men  were  <«timated 
at  $5.00  per  week,  those  of  women  at  $2.00  and  of  boys  at  $1.75. 
While  before  the  advent  of  the  factory  system  the  ordinary 
price  of  women's  labor  was  $3,00  and  less  per  month,  and  board, 
now  it  was  more  than  doubled.  From  $1.75  to  $2,00  per  week 
were  the  prevailing  rates  for  women  during  the  thirties  and  bf._ 
1840  even  boys  received  as  much  as  $2.00  and  board, — a  figi 
considerably  higher  than  that  formerly  paid. 

The  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  in  Philadelphia  i 
18W   revealed   rates   of   wages   which   in    1816   varied   from 
$3.12J^  to  $9.00  per  week  and  averaged  $6.20.     The  lowest  wage 
was  paid  in  the  woolen  industry,  while  in  the  textiles, 
eral.  the  lower  rates  prevailed.     Male  adult  labor,  however,  l 
ceived  as  much  as  $7.50  per  week  in  certain  cotton  factories,  i 
though  the  average  here  was  considerably  less,  being  perha{ 
about  $5.00  during  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  century. 
Yet  free-traders  pointed  assiduously  to  the  reputed  deamess  of 
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labor,  claiming  that  wages  were  100  per  cent,  higher  here  than 
in  Gngland,  thus  making  competition  in  manufactures  im- 
possible. 

The  iron  industry  in  Pennsylvania  employed  a  large  number  of 
men  and  with  its  increasing  importance  became  implicated  in  the 
tariflp  discussion.  About  1820^®  the  wages  paid  to  the  iron  oper- 
atives varied  but  little  from  $200  per  annum.  Similar  statistics 
for  certain  New  York  establishments  indicate  a  yearly  wage  of 
about  $250,  but  other  states  yielded  less  favorable  results.  By 
1832  wages  had  risen  and  an  average  of  $300  per  year  was  re- 
ported. Figures  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1840,^^  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  that  year  had 
reached  a  per  capita  total  of  $365.  Wages  in  the  coal  industry 
were  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  controversy 
over  the  duties  on  coal.  In  the  spring  of  1836***  miners  received 
$7.00  per  week  and  owing  to  extraordinary  competition  for 
men  the  rate  subsequently  rose  to  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 
Foreign  workmen  were  promised  at  least  $1.00  per  day  for 
every  working  day  in  the  year  if  they  would  come  to  America 
and  enter  the  mines.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  price  of  labor  in 
the  coal  mines  corresponded  closely  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
iron  industry. 

The  wages  of  mechanics,  many  of  whom  took  strong  ground 
for  protection  during  the  first  period  of  active  protectionisin,  un- 
derwent considerable  variation  during  the  same  time.  Henry 
Carey*^  estimated  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers  in 
the  years  1783-90  at  from  $.621^  to  $.75  per  day,  but  in  1834 
the  wages  of  the  former  were  $1.12>^  to  $1.25,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter $1.37  to  $1.50  per  day,  although  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  less  in  the  later  period  than  before.  Pittsburg  shoemakers 
in  1815  received  from  $9  to  $12  per  week  and  paid  $2  to  $3  for 
board.  In  1818  mechanics — carpenters,  blacksmiths,  cabinet 
makers — and  tailors  about  Philadelphia  received  from  $9.00  to 
$11.25  per  week.    The  persons  employed  in  the  more  necessary 


**  Digest  of  Accounts  of  Manufacturing  Establiehmenta.     1823. 
*•  Conyentlon  of  Home  InduBtry.     1842. 
^Uth  Con^.,  id  8esH.;  Sen.  Docs..  !♦  No.  59. 
*»  Carey,  H.  C,  Easay  on  Rate  of  Wages,  28. 
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trades  were  well  paid,  but  others  fared  less  favorably,  tlius  oe- 
casioniDg  important  migration  for  want  of  aufficient  employ- 
ment. The  extensive  building  before  the  crisis  of  1837  operated 
to  enhance  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  allied  trades,  many  of 
whom  were  securing  $2.00  per  day.  The  crisis,"  however,  seri- 
ously affected  the  eaniing  power  of  large  niiiubers  of  our 
laborers  and  mechanics,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  renewed  de- 
mand for  higher  wages.  With  carpenters  and  masons  enjoying 
wages  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  paid  in  England,  the  Amer- 
ican mechanic  had  a  decided  economic  advantage  but  furnished 
the  selfseeking  manufacturer  an  adequate  basis  for  complaint. 
In  spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary  the  price  of  labor  was 
higher  in  1S40  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  move- 
ment of  prices  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  and  thus  eon- 
tributed  to  an  increased  real  wage  for  the  laborer.  The  in- 
creasing facilities  for  agriculture  coupled  with  better  machinery 
accelerated  the  steady  rise  of  wages.  Farm  labor  was  affected 
by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  apparently 
tended  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  former.  The  comfortable 
wages  paid  in  industrial  sections  point  to  that  result.  The  frep 
lands  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  us  one  incalculable 
advantage  over  Europe,  and  made  it  impracticable  to  pursue 
any  industry  whicli  could  not  afford  high  wages  unless  unnat- 
ural conditions  interfered  or  protective  legislation  was  adopted, 
Heniy  Carey,  writing  in  1835,  rceognizea  the  comparative  deaf- 
ness of  labor  in  America.  He  further  points  out  it«  greater 
productivity  and  maintains  that  our  female  factor}-  employees 
received  higher  wages  than  the  average  amount  paid  to  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  English  cotton  mills.  Tet  in  com- 
paring the  various  classes  of  laborers  with  those  in  England 
he  finds  a  smaller  advantage  in  our  favor  than  do  the  ardent 
free-traders  of  the  same  period."  The  crisis  of  1837,  however, 
threatened  the  high  wage  of  the  American  laborer,  and  the 
miserable  conditions  prevalent  in  England  depressed  the  wagM 
of  her  operatives  to  shamefully  low  levels.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the   two   countries   was   accentuated,   and  not  only  our 
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superiority  emphasized,  but  the  necessity  of  our  retaining  a  high 
standard  for  our  working  men  was  duly  insisted  upon.  In  ad- 
dition to  wage  rates  already  given,  paper  manufacturers  now 
paid  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  week,  and  the  average  wage  in  cordage 
establishments  in  Massachusetts  was  $1.06  per  day.  Our  glass 
workers  received  much  higher  wages  than  the  prevailing  rates 
abroad.  English  testimony  shows  that,  in  some  cases,  the  wages 
of  man,  wife,  and  two  children,  all  engaged  in  the  cotton  indus- 
tiy,  were  about  equivalent  to  the  sum  obtained  by  a  well  paid 
female  operative  in  America  where  high  wages  were  receiving 
greater  appreciation.  The  fact  that  wages  were  higher  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  vitally  affected  the  tariff  question. 
While  $20.00  to  $25.00  was  paid  per  month  by  northern  opera- 
tors, $15.00  only  was  paid  in  the  South  for  similar  work.  The 
free  labor  of  the  North  was  receiving  good  wages,  while  southern 
labor,  suffering  from  an  obsolete  indiLstrial  system,  was  i>laced 
at  a  disadvantage.  A  comparison  with  the  prices  of  foreign 
labor  therefore  became  more  complicated  and  explains  in  part 
the  divergent  views  held  upon  this  question. 

To  summarize,  it  is  apparent  that  the  wages  of  mechanics  were 
highest;  that  the  early  deamess  of  labor  had  not  abated,  but 
was  gradually  increasing;  that  female  employees  and  children 
were  gaining  ground;  while  agricultural  labor,  although  prac- 
tically stationary'  during  the  third  decade,  subsequently  im- 
proved its  condition.  Relatively  high  wages  was  a  fact,  hence 
the  tariff  could  not  leave  it  out  of  consideration.  These  facts 
were  responsible  for  certain  definite  results.  First,  only  those 
industries  could  succeed  in  America  whose  productivity  was 
very  great,  and  in  which,  therefore,  high  wages  could  be  paid. 
Our  machinery  must  be  good  and  our  labor  skillful,  otherwise 
competition  would  be  impossible.  In  both  cases  we  experienced 
considerable  diflSculty.  Second,  cheaper  labor  was  used  wher- 
ever possible,  thus  introducing  women  and  children  into  the 
factories,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  the  immigration  of 
labor  from  abroad,  especially  that  possessing  some  degree  of 
skill.  Consequently  the  actual  rate  of  wages  paid  was  of  less  im- 
portance in  tariff  discussion  than  the  relation  between  wages 
here  and  abroad. 
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Immigration 


The  defects  in  our  industrial  aystem  were  so  gruat  lliat  skilled 
labor  from  abroad  was  heartily  welcomed.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  America  had  certain  disadvantages,  one  of  them  being 
a  dearth  of  hands  skilled  in  certain  industries  which  we  desired 
to  develop  but  whieh  so  far  bad  not  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
on  that  account.  The  immigration  of  skilled  meehanies  and 
artisan.^  from  abroad  was  earnestly  sought  to  fill  up  this  gap 
in  American  industrj'. 

Tench  Cose  in  his  summary  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  no  branch  of  manufactures  received  so 
large  an  accession  of  foreign  workmen  as  the  woolen  industr>', 
because  the  raw  material  and  its  iiianufacture  were  so  universal 
in  Europe.  Progress  in  this  industry  was  especially  hoped  for 
through  further  immigration.  In  1816  woolen  manufacturers, 
in  petition  to  Congress,  again  suggested  the  advantage  of  de- 
velopment along  these  lines.  After  indicating  the  gain  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  classes  imfilted  for  agricidtural 
pursuits,  they  called  attention  to  the  importance  in  this  iudus- 
try  of  valuable  foreigners  who  at  home  had  been  solely  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  The  fact  that  England  had  attracted  immi- 
grants in  former  years  and  through  them  built  up  a  number  of 
her  own  industries  was  cited  bh  an  example  of  our  possibilities. 
Artisans  and  skilled  laborers  were  needed,  and  as  late  as  1827 
Secretary  Rush  said  that  under  a  proper  manufacturing  sj-slem 
we  might  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  new  cla^  of  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States;  that  not  only  unemployed  jour- 
neymen from  foreign  work-shops  but  master  manufacturers  with 
capital  would  come  and  that  they  would  stimulate  our  industrj' 
and  hasten  our  progress.*'  Matthew  Carey,*'  writing  at  the 
time  of  great  depression,  feelingly  expresses  a  similar  view  in 
the  following  words:  "Thoasands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
artists,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  with  talents  beyond  price 
and  many  of  them  with  handsome  capitals,  escaped  from  misery 
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and  oppression  in  Europe  and  fled  to  our  shores  as  a  land  of 
promise  where  they  expected  to  find  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  industry  and  talents.  They  sought  employment  at  their 
usual  occupations.  None  was  to  be  found.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  of  cotton  weavers  and  clothiers,  etc..  who  have 
sawed  and  piled  wood  in  our  cities  and  some  of  them  have 
bmken  stones  on  our  turnpikes  for  little  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Many  hundreds  have  returned  home,  heartbroken  and 
lamenting  their  f oUy.  .  .  .  Many  of  those  who  have  been  un- 
able to  return,  rendered  desperate  by  distress  and  misery,  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  country  to  which  they  might  have  pro- 
duced the  most  eminent  advantages. ' '  As  spokesmen  and  friends 
of  American  industry,  both  Rush  and  Carey  point  plainly  to  one 
of  our  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  and  in  so  doing  suggest 
the  connection  between  the  protective  tariff  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration. 

Our  early  immigration  was  not  extensive  and  England  re- 
tarded it  somewhat.  Her  laws  allowed  vessels  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  carry  to  our  shores  only  one  passenger 
for  every  five  tons  burden,  but  it  was  pennissible  to  Qarry  a 
passenger  for  every  two  tons  burden  if  the  vessel  were  bound 
for  other  ports  than  our  own.  This  law  did  no  great  amount  of 
injury,  for  the  immigration  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
was  largely  English  and  Irish,  and  the  law  was  subsequently 
repealed.  We  welcomed  these  men  and  societies  were  organized 
to  take  care  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  even  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centur\^  It  was  for  economic  reasons  mainly 
that  we  desired  this  addition  to  our  population,  and  the  first 
objections  to  immigration  were  based  upon  political  grounds. 
But  the  problem  of  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries was  to  be  partially  solved  by  inducing  foreigners  to  come 
among  us,  and  the  tariff  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

As  for  the  occasional  labor  which  might  be  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing, a  word  may  be  profitably  added.  Indastrj'  was  still 
in  a  state  of  instability.  Many  important  features  of  the  old 
domestic  system  were  still  retained.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
labor  was  not  continuously  employed  in  the  same  industry  and 
many  were  idle  when  they  might  have  been  advantageously  em- 
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ployed.  Such  a  waste  seeined  needless,  and  ardent  friends  of 
manufactures  hoped  to  utilize  this  economic  power.  In  1816 
the  regular  employees  in  the  woolen  industry  were  estimated  at 
50,000  and  those  occasionally  employed  at  the  same  numtier. 
The  ratio  here  given  is  quite  significant  and  indicates  another 
source  of  labor."  The  small  factories  and  the  prevailing  desire 
of  the  majority  for  pecuniary  advancement  accentuated  this 
species  of  employment,  and  made  possible  the  argument  used  by 
Hamilton  and  by  later  protectionists.  Never  a  verj-  strong  argu- 
ment, however,  it  soon  lost  its  force  as  economic  conditions 
changed  and  sharper  differentiation  among  laboring  and  indus- 
trial classes  took  place.  Still  this  argument  of  occasional  labor 
cannot  he  entirely  neglected,  for  the  woolen  industry,  which 
later  became  the  subject  of  considerable  tariff  legislatiou, 
pended  partly  upon  this  particular  kind  of  labor. 

In  conclusion  it  is  clear  that  a  general  scarcity  of  labor  p] 
vailed  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Agriculture  and  coi 
raerce  had  made  estreme  demands  on  the  labor  supply, 
unfortunate  depression  after  the  War  of  1812,  however,  so  dis- 
arranged industry  that  an  excessive  amount  of  unemployment 
obtained  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ideals  of  the  times  were 
such  that  the  people  instead  of  disapproving  of  woman  and 
child  labor,  not  only  favored  but  encouraged  it.  Its  importance 
in  the  cotton  industry  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  irregular  labor  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufactories.  The 
tiearing  of  the  need  of  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics,  of  the 
demand  for  better  machinery,  and  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  immigration,  must  also  be  considered  in  discussing  this  side 
of  the  tariff  question. 

Finally,  the  fact  of  high  wages  stands  out  pre-eminent.  In 
spite  of  unemployment  and  crises  and  the  temporary  depreesion 
of  wages  caused  by  these  conditions,  a  nonnal  wage  compara- 
tively high  continued  to  maintain  itself.  Actual  wages  tended 
to  approximate  to  this  standard  which  was  far  above  that  of 
European  countries  and  hence  gave  our  manufacturers  consid- 
erable trouble. 
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The  facts  and  conditions  above  named,  differing  for  different 
sections,  added  to  the  chaos  of  argument  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  With  emphasis,  however,  placed  upon  the  subject 
of  wages,  and  with  a  more  consistent  correlation  of  the  other 
difficulties  in  respect  to  labor,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
evolution  of  the  labor  argument — which  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    LABOR    ARGUMENT 

TO  1824. 

Having  concluded  the  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  argument  was  bajsed,  let  us  turn  to 
the  development  which  the  argument  itself  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  protectionists.  The  attitude  of  their  opponents  and  the 
changing  character  of  their  position  must  likewise  be  consid- 
ered in  order  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  to  explain  the  evo- 
lution of  the  labor  argument  for  protection. 

In  the  preliminary  tariff  struggle  of  1816  the  subject  of  labor 
was  given  little  attention,  except  in  relation  to  that  of  women  and 
children  and  of  persons  who  would  probably  not  give  all  of  their 
time  to  other  industries.  Protection  to  cotton,  however,  seiTcd 
to  accentuate  thLs  phase  of  labor.  The  demoralization  of  this  in- 
diLstry  was  a  heavy  blow  to  progress  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  quasi-protection  which  it  had  received  during  the 
long  period  of  political  turmoil  in  Europe  having  been  sud- 
denly withdra>\Ti,  it  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  its  inherent 
power  to  maintain  itself.  The  rapid  advancement  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  had  afforded  gave  strength  to  the 
cotton  industr}%  and  the  preponderance  of  women  and  children 
in  the  mills,  together  with  the  comparatively  low  wages  paid 
them,  also  operated  in  its  favor.  The  employment  of  this  labor 
having  been  permitted,  and  having  risen  to  considerable  pro- 
portions, it  became  difficult  to  permit  the  collapse  of  this  in- 
dustry, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  capital  invested,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  employed  was  the  least 
independent.  Protectionists  scored  a  victorj^  at  a  point  where 
opposition  was  apt  to  be  least  concentrated  and  persistent,  but 
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it  opened  the  way  for  the  advent  of  an  entire  protective  system. 
The  apparent  advantage  in  securing  and  continuing  a  form  of 
labor  unfitted  for  agricultural  pui'suits,  and  which  would  not 
be  drawn  from  that  industry,  was  very  great.  General  senti- 
ment favored  economic  development.  The  idea  of  restriction 
had  little  root,  and  protection  to  cotton  was  not  regarded  as  a  , 
purely  restrictive  measure. 

Although  Calhoun  and  others  had  defended  the  manufactur- 
ing system,  the  subject  was  still  unsettled  and  strong  opposi- 
tion continued  to  appear.     The  system  was  denounced  as  in- 
trinsically injurious  and  pernicious  in  its  effect.     The  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests  were  politically  the  more  pow- 
erful and  were  reluctant  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  third 
claimant.    The  nature  of  this  opposition  is  aptly  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  in  1821.^ 
**It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  advocates  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  General  Government  should  defend  a  policy  which 
is  calculated  to  aggrandize  it  by  creating  a  new  class  of  de- 
pendents, but  it  is  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  friends 
of  States'  Rights  should  over  have  defended  it.    It  can  only  be 
because  they  have  not  fully  perceived  its  certain  consequence. 
It  is  believed  that  no  candid  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
eflPect  of  the  manufacturing  and  its  kindred  systems  will  be  to 
transfer  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  agriculturists  to  the 
other  classes.    If  wealth  is  thus  transfeiTed  so  are  the  means  of 
education,  of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  power.    The  great 
influence  which  the  manufacturers,  scattered  as  they  will  be 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  must  acquire  will  leave  the 
agriculturists  little  hope  that  if  they  once  assent  to  their  system 
it  will  ever  be  revoked.     Among  the  means  by  which  their  in- 
fluence in  the  government  must  be  increased,  the  facility  which 
they  must  derive  from  our  popular  modes  of  election,  of  direct- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  persons  they  employ,  is  not  the  least 
worthy  of  consideration.     This  apprehension  is  not  diminished 
by  the  consideration  that  their  dependents,  as  we  are  told,  will 
consist  principally  of  foreigners.    Nor  is  it  desirable  to  under- 
sell foreign  manufacturers;  for  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  not 


»  Ann.  of  Cong.,  37i  1678-79. 
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only  equal  them  in  skill,  niaeliinery.  ingfuiiity.  industry,  etc., 
but  we  must  equal  them  in  human  degradation  and  wretohed- 
nes.-i.  We  must  drive  our  laborers  from  the  fields  to  those  dismal 
and  demoralizing  abodes  where  they  sink  into  hopeless  stupidity 
UDtl  penuiy;  where  health  and  morals  frequently  become  vic- 
tiijis  to  hard  labor  and  to  the  laws  of  poverty  and  hunger." 

Closely  akin  to  this  view  was  that  of  Barbour  of  Virginia,* 
who  claimed  that  the  mannfactui'er  has  no  source  of  revenue 
but  his  labor,  which  he  must  constantly  sell  to  a  master;  that 
not  his  ow^l  will  but  the  will  of  his  master  was  the  rule  of  his 
conduct;  that  his  condition  was  one  of  servility  while  that  of 
the  agrieulturiat  is  one  of  independence;  and  that  physically  the 
former  is  inferior.  He  argued  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
are  identified  with  those  of  the  community,  while  those  of  the 
manufacturer  are  not.  Why  should  a  class  be  created  in  society 
whose  interesla  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  society!  We 
should  not  imitate  Europe.  Because  she  has  been  sneeessful  in 
manufacturing  enterprise  is  no  reason  why  we,  with  our  com- 
paratively sparse  population,  should  attempt  to  follow  a  similar 
course. 

These  opinions  are  but  typical  expressions  of  the  views  of  those 
who  persistently  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  factorj'  sj-stem. 
Others  continued  to  argue  along  similar  lines.  In  1831  the 
popular  demonstrations  in  favor  of  protection  were,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  ascribed  to  undne  influence  exerted  by  protection- 
ists, while  the  condition  of  the  operatives  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where was  made  the  subject  of  attacks  upon  the  manufacturing 
system. 

Two  main  objeetious  thus  appear  against  manufacturing; 
first,  the  possibility  that  its  development  would  eventually 
cause  the  political  subordination  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce. 
In  this  field  of  activity  it  was  not  to  he  trusted  and  it  would 
attempt  to  tear  down  the  original  industries  of  the  nation.  It 
was  feared  that  the  laborers  would  be  dependent  upon  the  mas- 
ter manufacturer  to  such  an  extent  that  their  political  connec- 
tions would  also  reflect  their  employer's  views  instead  of  their 
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own.  It  was  claimed  that  the  men  would  be  driven  to  the  polls 
and  forced  to  vote  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters, 
and  that  their  political  independence  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  other  objection  was  based  on  moral  grounds.  This  was 
urged  at  the  very  outset  even  befoi'e  the  factory  system  was 
established.  In  1803  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
were  sufficiently  agitated  over  the  charge  that  manufacturing 
industry  was  a  breeder  of  vice  vigorously  to  deny  it  in  their 
petiticm  to  Congress.  Furthermore  they  pointed  to  conditions 
in  Europe  where,  according  to  their  claim,  crime  was  far  more 
prevalent  in  commercial  than  in  manufacturing  towns.  Pro- 
tectionists defended  the  condition  of  the  factory  girls  and  at- 
tempted to  minimize  its  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  features. 
Placed  upon  the  defensive,  they  refused  to  concede  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  factory  system.  Again  in  1827  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  denied  that  rational  moral  grounds  for  objections  to 
manufactures  existed,  nor  would  he  admit  that  they  led  to  phys- 
ical deterioration.^  Pointing  to  Europe  he  said  that  the  most  en- 
lightened, opulent,  and  powerful  nations  there  had  the  greatest 
proportion  of  manufacturers  to  other  classes,  and  that  those 
countries  having  an  undue  predominance  of  agricultural  popu- 
lation were  the  poorest. 

The  struggle  against  the  factory  system  on  these  grounds 
virtually  ceased  before  1830  and  no  important  objections  to  the 
natural  growi;h  of  manufactures  were  urged.  Economic  condi- 
tions were  forcing  a  rapid  development  of  this  industry,  and  the 
formation  of  a  laboring  class  could  not  be  prevented.  It  be- 
came useless  to  struggle  against  it.  The  best  that  could  be  hoped 
for  was  the  prevention  of  an  unnatural  increase  of  this  class 
by  removing  the  artificial  stimulations  to  industry.  Other 
grounds  than  moral  and  political  objections  then  necessarily 
became  the  bases  of  the  more  effective  lines  of  argument  against 
the  protective  tariff. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  tariff  controversies  the  fact 
of  high  wages  gave  the  protectionists  a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 
They  had  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  still  continued 
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in  part  to  do  so  by  urging  the  advis&bility  of  employing  othi 
than  the  ordinary  labor  engaged  in  the  principal  industries. 
This,  however,  did  not  suffice,  and  it  became  necessary  to  meet 
directly  the  contention  that  the  wages  of  American  labor  were 
so  high  that  our  capital  could  not  compete  with  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  the  objections,  for  example,  made  by  free- 
traders to  the  system  were  enumerated  by  Matthew  Carey 
follows  :* 

The  demoralizing  effects  of  manufactures. 

Injurious  interference  with  commerce. 

High  rate  of  wages. 

Vacant  lands  ought  first  to  be  settled. 

In  refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  price  of  labor  was  too  hi| 
to  permit  successful  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  he 
urged  several  important  considerations:  first,  that  numerous 
branches  of  manufacturing,  in  which  manual  labor  alone  was 
employed,  had  in  conseciuence  of  public  patronage  arrived  at 
perfection  and  prospered  for  many  years;  e.  g.,  hats,  boots, 
shoes,  paper,  books,  etc.  Of  these  products  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  consumption  was  supplied  by  the  American  man- 
ufacturer. Second,  that  even  if  labor  were  dear  the  objection 
would  not  apply  to  industries  which  employed  considerable  ma- 
chinery, especially  when  the  cheapness  and  advantage  of  our 
water  power  is  given  due  weight.  Third,  that  those  industries 
employing  the  most  machinery,  aided  by  cheap  labor  and  differ- 
ing least  from  industries  abroad  needed  protection.  Finally,  that 
the  wages  paid  in  England  were,  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
as  high  as  those  in  America.  In  this  connection  he  showed 
that  the  average  wages  of  journeymen  artisans  and  manufaet- 
nrera  in  London  were  rated  at  thirty  shillings  per  week,  in  other 
English  towns  at  twenty-six  shillings,  and  that  boj-s  of  ten  years 
and  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  could  almost  maint^ 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  general  mi- 
employment  of  the  period,  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  people 
were  at  that  time,  (1821),  working  for  their  board  alone,  and  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  paupers  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 
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These  were  fonnSdax-jr  ;<;»trcS:c*  *:■:  ibe  iici-Tttrr  irr 
of  the  £ree>tnder.  ba:  ihrj  -vrrTr  >t*>^-.  r.»"y  fcncx  iz.i  rif'^?:- 
ive  during  the  yean  of  dxraEJit  l::!  -^z  •.:  lir  yrir  IS24 
when  the  tariff  was  K^i<rt  'zz.  ±t^<T  :f  rnT-^-i^icL.  I*::riz:^  ^-e 
tariff  debate  of  1^3j  z^t^t^z*^  tre  ^r^Airs^  i-rir^-riic  ::  rrx^^ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  Ii>:rlr^  cljsaK*  "Trrv  ric^rrL-rL  -^is  r.ss-ed 
on  the  moral  and  pc^izi^nl  £T^>--z.-i«-  if  x•>:•^r:xc  ilr-idj  hitti:- 
ti(Hied.  The  higii  priae  of  li:»:r  w&t  iLi>.>r  I -ess  prr-zi-iiTr.:  :han 
in  prosperous  times  aititin^  z*T^.KrrT:L:^^^  sr-rTr  ^-^r:^  z^'Ji 
horns  of  the  dilemma :  tha:  if  -^t^^  Tr-rr«r  n :  t  "zlztrT  hrr»r  ihaa 
abroad  there  was  no  n^rrd  >f  j^n-^r^f::  :c..  tui  f  thry  were  higher, 
then  other  industries  zli<:  z*r  iL>rv-  r'r>±:A':ir. 

By  1824  the  tariff  qa-st-on  h^d  r-rMiijr  zLorr  j^r  ulreii:.  The 
West  was  solidly  in  favor  of  :'r»>:-ir:ti  vt.  Thr  a^jri  *.il;.ir&l  inter- 
ests favored  it.  becaus*e  thev  wei*-  sr-^r^-hinr  :>r  a  market  fi>r 
their  products,  and  the  h«ae-marktrt  ariTin-ri::  .vu^  iL-.  ^:^M:-:v^^; 
one  that  could  be  urged.  The  South  had  c-e^.-^-'me  >ir»>iigiy  fr>?^ 
trade  in  sentiment,  and  b^li-vr^i  that  prC't-^/ti-.n  was  a  device 
to  enrich  the  North  at  her  exj»ense.  New  Entr'and  was  ainiv>st 
evenly  divided,  the  anti-tariff  men  hav.ng  a  small  majority.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  wer':^  quite  srdidly  for  protection. 

The  importance  of  labor  now  began  to  assume  greatt- r  propor- 
tions, as  is  natural  with  th«r  increase  of  the  laboring  class.  The 
high  wages  paid  to  laN^r  again  be»?ame  the  subject  of  heated  con- 
troversy. An  increase  of  the  duty  on  iron  was  one  of  the  objects 
that  protectionists  sought.  Fuller  of  Masschusetts.  in  discussing 
this  feature  of  the  proposed  bill,  claimed  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  our  greatest  expense  was  for  labor,  that  no  improved  ma- 
chinery could  be  made  ser\'iceable  as  a  substitute  for  labor, 
and  that  for  a  centurj-  to  come  the  population  of  our  countrj- 
could  not  reach  such  a  state  of  redundancy  as  materially  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages.*  Consequently  success  in  manufacturing 
enterprise  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
•  McDuffie  of  South  Carolina,  who  continued  to  figure  for  two 
decades  in  tariff  debates,  argued  that,  **In  all  those  manufactures 
which  principally  result  from  manual  labor;  such,  for  example. 
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as  iron — -the  high  price  of  labor  here,  which  is  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  our  prosperity,  renders  it  impossible  that  we  can 
maintain  a  competition  with  foreigners.""  Our  ma<?hinery,  he 
said,  vras  inferior;  our  capital  dearer;  and  our  experiment  in  the 
cotton  industry  gave  little  evidence  of  the  value  of  protection. 
He  made  sport  of  the  alleged  nncnipJoyment  which  his  oppo- 
nents claimed  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  counlry.  All  the 
idlers  needed  tn  do  was  to  "go  to  work."  It  was  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  wages  at  12J/3  cents  per  day.  Even  in  the  poorest 
portions  of  the  eoiintiy.  he  would  guarantee  at  least  50  cents 
per  day.  It  was  not  distress  but  discontent  which  troubled  our 
people.  "The  admitted  fact  that  a  common  laborer  in  this 
countiy  receives  double  the  wages  that  a  eonnnon  laborer  in  the 
most  favored  nation  of  Europe  receives,  and  labors  little  more 
than  half  the  time,  conclusively  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of 
protecting  by  duties  those  mamifaetures  of  the  price  of  which 
labor  is  the  principal  constituent." 

Webster,  at  that  time  the  chief  representative  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  New  England,  in  a  powerful  speech  on  the 
tariff  touched  the  same  subject.  Speaking  of  the  alleged  exiat- 
€nee  of  idle  hands,  he  said,  "The  price  of  labor  is  a  concUisiv.- 
and  unanswerable  argument  to  the  idea.  It  is  known  to  be 
higher  with  us  than  in  any  other  civilized  state  and  this  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  all  proofs  of  general  happiness."'  Reply- 
ing to  the  statement  that  Swedish  serfs  make  iron  for  us  nt 
seven  cents  a  day,  he  asked  whether  we  had  any  labor  in  this 
country  that  could  not  be  better  employed  ihan  in  a  business 
which  did  not  yield  the  laborer  more  than  seven  cents  a  day. 
The  real  ([uestion  was,  could  we  produce  the  article  in  a  u.seful 
state  at  the  same  cost  or  nearly  so.  The  manufactitn.'  of  iron 
was  an  unproductive  business  and  we  were  not  poor  enough 
to  be  obliged  to  follow  it.  It  would  cost  us  pi-ecish^ly  what  we 
could  least  afford:  that  is,  great  labor.  The  manual  labor  i)f  a 
country  was  limited  and  could  not  be  suddenly  increased.  Ma- 
chinery woidd  do  something  to  supply  the  deficiency  but  it  waa 
quite  inadequate.    Should  we  buy  th  s  iron  and  let  our  laborers 
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earn  their  greater  reward  or  employ  our  labor  iu  this  liut*  and 
tax  the  eonsuiiier  for  the  I«>ss  sustained '  In  this  speech,  Web- 
ster struck  deeply  into  the  ht-art  of  the  prottvtiou  argument. 
He  pointed  out  the  e«?»^uomio  diffieultits  in  the  way  of  sueoessfxil 
manufacturing,  and  indicated  the  srain  which  would  result  from 
a  free-trade  policy. 

Barbour  spoke  in  a  similar  vt-in  and  deolareil  that  our  high 
wages  showed  that  other  pursuits  than  the  in:»u  industry  were 
more  profitable  if  manufactures  were  unable  to  pay  that  rate. 
High  wages,  if  business  continueil,  meant  prosperity :  for  labor- 
era  were  in  the  majority. 

An  argument  of  a  slightly  different  nature  was  that  urged 
by  Rankin.^  lie  opposed  pwteetion  to  uiiuiufaetures,  one  of  his 
objections  being  the  injur}'  that  would  be  intiicted  on  labi^rers 
in  other  industries.  He  said  there  were  40,lKK^  seamen,  and  that 
the  shipwrights,  boat  builders,  sail  makers,  chandlers,  etc.,  whose 
labor  depended  upon  prosperity  in  conmierce  numbered  250.000 
or  290,000  in  all.  The  interests  of  these  men  were  at  stake. 
The  new  system,  even  acconling  to  the  speaker  and  with  its 
possibilities  greatly  exaggerated,  would  not  employ  more  than 
500,000  men.  Besides  this  a  k>ss  of  $7,000,(XK)  of  revenue  would 
be  incurred.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages,  he  added:  *'The  price  of  labor  is  gov- 
erned by  the  price  for  which  the  inferior  soil  can  be  cultivated, 
where  they  are  compelled  to  cultivate  such  soil.  The  American 
farmer  can,  with  the  same  labor,  grow  more  grain  than  the 
farmer  of  any  other  nation.  He  can  better  afford  to  pay 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  than 
have  his  attention  directed  from  agriculture  to  domestic  manu- 
factures. This  state  of  things  will  pass  away,  when  our  popu- 
lation becomes  too  dense  to  be  supported  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  best  soil,  and  to  be  employed  in  commerce.  AVhenever  that 
period  arrives,  we  are  then  and  not  until  then  prepared  for 
manufacturing. ' ' 

Williams  of  North  Carolina  and  Poinsett  both  pointed  to  the 
condition  of  the  English  laborer.^       The  effects  upon  him  of 
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manufaeturing  were  extremely  deplorable.  Laborers  worked 
from  14  to  17  hoara  per  day.  Wages  were  low,  and  when  the 
laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment  it  was  diffieiilt  to  secure 
work  again  owing  to  the  division  of  labor  which  prevailed  and 
fitted  a  man  for  one  kind  of  work  only.  The  laborers  were 
limited  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  extremes  of  wealth  and  o£  pov- 
erty were  being  produced  by  England's  tariff  laws.  The  poor, 
not  the  rich  should  be  protected! 

The  contest  was  not  confined  to  Congress,  but  the  tariff  was 
discussed  by  newspapers,  publicists,  merchants,  manufactiirera, 
and  academic  men.  In  argument  and  theory,  however,  they  did 
not  differ  from  the  discussions  in  Congress.  Thomas  Cooper  of 
South  Carolina  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. On  several  occasions  he  wrote  exhaustive  economic 
discussions  of  the  tariff  question  and  replied  in  full  vigor  to 
the  protectionist  arguments  based  on  high  wages  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Turning  to  the  protectionist  side  of  the  controversy,  we  find 
that  the  argument  in  respect  to  labor  is  again  emphasized  and 
along  lines  similar  to  those  advocated  in  previous  tariff  debates. 
Matthew  Carey,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  the  existence  of  high 
wages  or  tried  to  minimize  their  effect,  but  he  did  not  favor  a 
reduction  of  wages.  However,  there  were  those  who  saw  in  the 
lower  prices  for  land  and  labor  during  the  period  of  great  de- 
pression, a  greater  opportunity  for  mantifacturng  industry  to 
secure  a  foothold.  The  incentive  to  migrate  westward  was  less 
while  wages  were  at  a  lower  level  and  more  nearly  within  the 
ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  pay. 

Industry  had  rallied  since  the  years  181i)-20.  Prices  were  bet- 
ter, and  wages  had  risen  again,  but  those  of  argicuUural  labor 
had  gained  very  slowly.  A  writer""  in  1825  declared  that  the 
farmers  and  their  laborers  had  been  for  years  in  a  state  of  ruin 
and  misery;  only  n  single  year  had  elapsed  since  they  began  to 
emerge  from  this  state;  and  that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  were  yet  little  more  than  half  those  of  mannfaeturing 
laborers.     Conditions  were  not  uniform   throughout  the  eoun- 
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try.  Transportation  facilities  were  poor,  and  the  immobility  of 
labor  and  capital  made  distress  possible  in  parts  of  the  country 
while  prosperity  abounded  elsewhere.  Manufactures  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  certain  sections.  The  industry  was  p^rowing 
rapidly  in  New  England  and  in  some  of  the  middle  states, 
especially  Pennsylvania.  Small  plants  too  had  been  established 
in  many  parts  of  the  West,  thus  furnishing  a  small  home  market 
for  the  farmer.  But  this  was  insufficient,  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  clamoring  for  a  home  market  by  means  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures,  stoutly  stood  for  a  higher 
tariflf.  It  was  these  interests  which  carried  the  day  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  .1824. 

Clay  was  the  most  powerful  representative  of  the  West  and 
of  the  home  market  idea,  but  had  to  face  all  points  of  contro- 
versy in  the  tariff  question.  He  emphasized  the  distress  and  pre- 
vailiQg  hard  times,  especially  those  undergone  by  the  people 
of  the  West,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  In  answer  to  the 
high  wages  argument  usually  made  by  free-traders,  he  replied: 
"The  alleged  fact  of  high  wages  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is, 
no  class  of  society  suffere  more  in  the  present  stagnation  of 
business  than  the  laboring  class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of 
the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wages  of  able  bodied  men  vary  from  $5  to  $8 
per  month,  and  such  has  been  the  want  of  employment  in  some 
parts  of  the  Union,  that  instances  have  not  been  infrequent  of 
men  working  merely  for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the 
fact  were  true  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  argument  founded  upon  it.  The  argument  as- 
sumes that  natural  labor  is  the  principal  element  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing.  Inventions  and  machinery  have  produced 
a  new  era  in  the  last  few  years. ''^^  He  admitted  that  formerly 
the  argument  had  great  weight,  but  with  the  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  the  line  of  new  machinery,  labor  had  lost  its  former  im- 
portance as  an  item  of  cost.  Therefore  the  contention  of  his 
opponents  had  little  value  at  the  present  time. 

Wood  of  New  York  claimed  that  hands  in  sufficient  number 
could  be  found  to  fill  the  establishments  that  would  be  erected 
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for  some  time  to  come,  and  that  the  number  ivuuld  inerease  as 
they  would  be  re<|uired  for  new  employment."  In  addition  to 
this  expression  of  optimism,  however,  he  ai^ued  that  the  price 
of  labor  was  relative,  that  it  must  be  eonsidered  in  propi>rti<m 
to  the  com  pen  snt  ion  obtained  for  other  employments,  and  that 
the  advent  of  machinery  had  done  away  with  most  of  the  differ- 
ence. The  additional  prioe  of  goods  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  be  an  advantage  for  the  nianiifacturer  merely.  The  farmer 
would  get  part  of  the  benefit  in  higher  prices  for  the  raw 
material,  the  laborer  in  higher  wages  and  the  maaiifacturer 
would  get  ordinary  profits  only. 

Even  Benton,  from  beyond  the  Mississippi — a  friend  of  the 
home  market  idea — urged  the  development  of  manufactures  and 
saw  no  danger  in  it  for  the  American  workingman.'^  Clay  had 
in  1820  spoken  of  the  disinclination  of  many  to  emigrate  to  the 
"West,  and  of  the  field  this  fact  offered  in  the  East  for  manu- 
facturing industry.  Benton's  argument  differed  from  this  "but 
had  a  similar  end  in  view.  He  contended  that  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  population  was  employed  in  agriculture:  that  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  existed:  that  no  market  for 
these  goods  was  forthcoming;  that  manufacturing  had  advan- 
tages here;  and  that  attending  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
save  us  from  the  demoralizing  effects  occasioned  by  similar 
establishments  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  Benton  pointed  out 
the  need  of  the  growth  of  a  inannfactnriiig  population,  or  labiir- 
ing  class,  hut  depreciated  the  moral  degradation  which  the  op- 
ponents of  protection  asserted  would  necessarily  accompany 
an  extensive  manufacturing  system.  On  the  other  hand,  eastern 
men  quite  naturally  and  logically  exaggerated  the  disadvantages 
of  migration  to  the  wilderness,  while  hoping  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacturing  system  to  prevent  the  continued  exodiM 
from  the  East. 

Protectionists  furthermore  emphasized  the  argument  of  un- 
employment wherever  possible.  The  affected  regions  were  wont 
to  place  stress  upon  this  point.  Factory  districts  whieh  had  not 
yet  completely  recovered  cried  out  for  aid.     The  tariff  men  of 
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Philadelphia  again  pointed  out  the  need  of  protection,  after 
calling  attention  to  closed  factories  and  unemployed  labor. 
"Weavers  in  New  York  protested  against  the  importation  of 
British  goods,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  larger  cities  demanded 
a  greater  degree  of  protection.** 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  principal  arguments  made 
in  1824  and  previously  in  relation  to  the  labor  side  of  the  tariff 
controversy,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  economic  conditions  which  obtained,  and  the  points 
of  departure  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  positions  of 
the  contending  parties.  It  should  be  noted  that  free-traders  had 
elaborated  the  following  arguments: 

1.  The  high  wages  paid  in  America  preclude  success  in  manu- 
facturing industry. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  is  detennined  by  the  possible  earnings 
of  our  western  lands. 

3.  The  application  of  highly  paid  labor  to  manufactures  is 
an  added  cost  to  the  consumer. 

4.  Our  deficiency  in  machinery  is  too  great  a  disadvantage  to 
justify  protective  measures. 

5.  With  the  increase  of  population,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Malthusianism,  wap:es  will  eventually  decline  and  then  manu- 
facturing can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

6.  The  faetoiy  life  of  English  workmen  has  made  them  a 
menace  morally  and  politically,  has  injured  them  physically, 
and  caused  them  to  lead  a  wretched  existence.  America  should 
not  desire  the  addition  of  a  similar  population. 

7.  The  interests  of  laborers  in  other  industries  should  not  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  industry. 

8.  The  West  oft'ei's  a  more  inviting  and  profitable  field  for  our 
workmen  and  as  long  «s  vacant  lands  exist  the  idea  of  consider- 
able unemployment  is  absurd.  There  is,  or  can  be,  no  large  idle 
population. 

On  the  other  hand  the  contentions  of  protectionists  may  be 
briefly  summarized  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Manufacturing  industry  chu  secure  considerable  labor  force 


"  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  Stateit,  6t  85. 
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through  the  employment  of  women,  children,  and  such  labor  as 
can  turn  from  its  regular  employment  during  periods  of  inter- 
mission. This  argument  was  urged  by  Hamilton,  Matthew 
Carey  and  others. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  in  America  is  not  so  high  as  is  commonly 
assumed.  When  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great. 

3.  Our  rapid  advancement  in  the  perfection  of  machinery 
minimizes  the  influence  of  high  wages. 

4.  A  large  number  of  American  workmen  are  out  of  employ- 
ment.   A  higher  tariff  would  secure  work  for  them. 

5.  Manufactures  would  give  employment  to  persons  who  dis- 
liked to  migrate  westward. 

6.  A  large  number  of  foreign  immigrants,  possessing  skill  of 
various  sorts,  would  be  attracted  to  our  shores,  and  they  would 
assist  in  developing  and  diversifying  American  industry. 

7.  The  transition  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing 
would  increase  our  home  market  and  enhance  our  general  pros- 
perity. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LABOR  ARGUMENT 

AFTER  1824 

The  early  protection  period  was  preeminently  the  one  during 
which  protection  to  capital  was  both  the  actual  and  ostensible 
purpose  of  tariff  legislation.  Labor  interests  were  involvt^d  but 
they  influenced  the  current  of  events  very  little.  They  were 
passive  factors  subject  to  legislation,  not  active  forces  determin- 
ing it.  The  tariff  discussions  ending  with  the  C(»rnpromiso  of 
1833,  which  concluded  active  controversy  for  a  period,  however, 
gave  increasing  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the  centurj'  the  public 
land  question  became  increasingly  involved  in  our  tariff  dis- 
cussions. The  Foote  Resolution  was  an  incident  showing  the 
connection  between  the  two  problems.  The  struggle  of  the 
western  states  for  economic  and  political  power  had  important 
bearings.  Their  increasing  fight  for  preemption  laws  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lands  was  a  significant  fact.  The 
West  grew  with  tremendous  rapidity,  however,  before  these 
favors  were  granted:  and  drew  a  large  part  of  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  from  New  England  and  other  eastern  states. 
The  latter  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a  com- 
paratively slow  growth  and  they  began  to  see  the  dawTi  of  a 
new  era  when  political  predominance  should  be  wrested  from 
them  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  states  of  the  West.  Manu- 
factures had  made  remarkable  strides  in  the  East,  still  the  op- 
portunities of  the  West  lured  men  away.  The  labor  supply  was 
deserting  the  factorj'  for  the  farm.  The  eastern  states  were 
quite  solidly  opposed  to  the  legislation  in  respect  to  public  lands 
favored  by  the  western  states.     The  latter  were  gaining  too  fant 
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in  population.  By  1S'20  Ohio  had  outstripped  MassaehuHfl 
During  the  following  decade  the  North  Atlantic  states  gained' 
27.5  per  cent,  but  the  North  Central  states  86.5  per  cent.  The 
New  England  states  and  New  Jeraey  were  slowly  lagging  be- 
hind. The  South  Atlantic  states  likewise  were  growing  slowly. 
Eencc  to  prevent  the  ea.stem  states  from  becoming  eclipsed,  it 
was  found  necessary  for  them  to  hold  their  population.  The 
manufacturing  states  believed  the  tariff  would  accomplish  this 
end. 

No  one  has  stated  this  position  more  frankly  than  the  ardent 
protectionist,  Mr.  Kush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted.  In  his  Annual  Report  (1827)  he  saj-s:' 
"The  ratio  of  capital  to  population  should  if  possible  lie  kept 
on  the  increase.  "When  this  takes  place  the  demand  and  eom- 
pensatiou  lor  labor  will  be  pi-oportionately  increased  and  the 
condition  of  the  numerous  classes  of  the  community  become  im- 
proved. .  .  ,  The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of 
the  United  States  are  selling  and  settling,  whilst  it  may  possibly 
tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
country  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase 
capital  in  the  same  proportion.  The  creation  of  capital  is  re- 
tarded rather  than  accelerated  by  the  diffusion  of  a  thin  popu- 
lation over  a  great  surface  of  soil.  The  further  encouragement 
of  nianufaiitures  by  legislative  means  would  be  hut  a  counter- 
balance and  at  most  a  partial  one  to  the  encouragement  of 
culture  by  legislative  means,  standing  out  in  the  very  tei 
upon  which  the  public  l^nds  are  sold." 

As  august  a  body  of  men  as  those  composing  the  Convention' 
of  Friends  of  American  Industry  held  at  New  York  in  1831 
dared  to  give  expression  to  similar  sentiments.  In  their  mem- 
orial^ to  Congress  they  expressly  stated  that  the  establishmi 
of  domestic  manufactures  had  the  effect  of  restraining 
tion  from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country ; 
a  protective  policy  would  enable  men  to  invest  their  capital 
labor  in  manufactures  at  home  instead  of  being  compelled 
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emigrate  and  to  occupy  themselves  in  clearing  land;  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  would  be  checked  throughout  the  settled  parts 
of  the  Union  and  the  population  become  more  consolidated. 
At  the  same  time  they  declared  themselves  as  not  opposed  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  alone  was  not  conducive  to  the  greatest  prosperity. 
Besides  there  were  other  disadvantages  to  the  people  of  the 
western  states  if  their  industry  should  remain  undiver^ified. 
The  same  ideas  took  form  and  received  expression  in  Congress 
itself.  The  real  animus  of  the  argument,  however,  was  more 
hostile  to  the  West  than  appears  upon  the  surface. 

The  dispersion  of  our  population  w'as  regarded  as  mischievous 
because  it  tended  to  w^eaken  the  East  and  add  to  the  growth  and 
power  of  the  West.  A  protective  policy  which  would  equalize 
conditions  so  as  to  enable  the  eastern  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
wages  demanded  by  the  laborer,  who  would  otherwise  go  West, 
received  the  strong  adherence  of  the  states  principally  affected. 
No  wonder  then  that  eastern  protectionists  were  largely  opposed 
to  a  liberal  land  policy,  and  that  the  latter  drew  upon  the  free- 
traders for  much  of  the  support  it  received. 

This  effort  to  swell  the  laboring  population  of  the  manufact- 
uring states  so  as  to  permit  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  there, 
aroused  the  anger  of  western  men.  Anxious  to  develop  their 
states,  they  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  retardation  of  emi- 
gration. Benton,  who  in  1824  had  made  an  appeal  for  the  lab- 
oring classes;  who  had  stated  that  the  laborer  should  receive 
a  reasonable  price  for  his  labor  and  be  enabled  to  procure  the 
comforts  of  life  and  to  educate  his  familv;  and  who  had  con- 
ceded  the  disinclination  of  many  to  migrate  to  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  country,  now  attacked  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  protectionists  who  uttered  sentiments  such  as  those 
expressed  above.  He  was  opposed  to  methods  which  would  pre- 
vent the  free  development  of  the  West.  Benton  s  attitude  was 
a  typical  one,  and  western  men,  although  the  majority  still  re- 
mained protectionists,  began  to  analyze  the  sectional  aspects  of 
the  tariff  question  more  closely.  They  were  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  dispasal  of  our  labor  supply  and  while  eastern 
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manufacturera  were  desirous  of  retaining  it,  the  western  mei 
on  the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  attract  it  to  the  fertile  lands  ' 

of  the  new  states. 

The  intrusion  of  this  phase  of  the  tariff  controversy  indicates 
in  a  measure  the  straits  in  which  manufactnrers  found  them-  ] 
selves  at  the  time  of  the  tariff  of  1828  and  1S'J2.  Many  of  them  I 
were  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  wa^es  or  shutting  down  I 
their  estaWiahments  unless  timely  protective  duties  cauie  to! 
their  support.  This  pressure,  in  part,  intensified  oppositioil 
to  western  emigration,  for  the  latter  only  accentuated  the  dJ&l 
oulties. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  protection  continued  to  < 
velop  along  the  lines  already  indicated,  although  signs  of  c 
began  to  appear.     The  hope  of  protectionists  that  their  poliig 
would  continue  to  attract   immigrants  still   possessed   vita 
Madison  believed  this  to  be  a  strong  point  and  expressed  1 
self  to  tliat  effect.    After  declaring  that  protection  called  h 
from  the  more  to  the  less  profitable   industry,  he   reraarkedfj 
"It  loses  that  eliaracter  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  f 
couragement  of  attracting  skillful  laborers  from  abroad,    Soino-I 
thing  of  this  kind  has  already  taken  place  among  ourselves  and] 
much  more  of  it  is  in  prospect.     It  appears,  indeed,  from  the'^ 
general   history   of   manufacturing   industry,   that   the   prompfcV 
and  successful  introduction  of  it  in  new  situations  has  been  the  I 
result  of  emigrating  from  countries  in  which  manufactures  had! 
gradually  ^own  up  to  a  prosperous  state.  "^    He  then  instanced] 
the  migration  from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and] 
from  Flanders  to  England  as  proofs  of  his  assertion.    Even  th 
Free-trade  Convention   of   1S31  spoke   of  "the  inducement  i 
(protection)    may  have   afforded   to   some  skillful   artists  tait 
operatives  to  emigrate." 

Protectionists  resented  the  term  "restrictionists"  applied  1 
them,  and  naturally  so  when  one  considers  their  attempt  1 
utilize  a  greater  labor  force  than  would  otherwise  be  employee 
In  this  connection  the  results  which  the  textile  industries  secure 


(i(  Madlflon  to  Jos.  C.  Cabell,  Oct.  30,  JSas.     See  Free-Trade  JdvaiM(4..1 
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were  still  advanced  as  weighty  arguments.  The  Free-trade  Con- 
vention was  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  also  and  in 
its  memorial  said:*  **We  are  told  .  .  .  that  the  restrictive 
system  is  intended  to  bring  into  action  a  quantity  of  labor  be- 
yond what  was  previously  actually  put  forth.  That  immedi- 
ately employed  in  the  protected  branches  is  shown,  by  the  re- 
sult, to  be  on  the  contrary  generally  less  productive  than  if 
applied  to  other  pursuits.  Yet  there  is  an  exception,  which  in 
some  branches  seems  to  alleviate  the  evil.  The  female  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  appears  from 
the  rate  of  their  wages  to  be  more  productive  than  if  applied  to 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  women." 

The  special  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  wool  and  woolens 
by  Congress  and  the  country  at  large  in  1827,  1828,  and  1832; 
and  the  difficulties  which  many  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories 
experienced,  continued  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  employment 
of  women.  Frequent  charges,  however,  were  made  against  this 
class  of  labor.  Its  weak  points  were  constantly  subjected  to  at- 
tack. Home  was  said  to  be  the  place  for  the  ** tender  female." 
Girls  should  find  employment  in  the  dairy,  kitchen,  or  on  the 
farm.  Factory  life  was  uncertain.  The  operatives  may  be  sud- 
denly turned  out  of  employment.  Tlie  girls  were  held  under 
strict  subordination  and  helplessness.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
were  indefinitely  multiplied  and  had  to  be  met  by  counter  as- 
sertions from  friends  of  manufacturing  industry.'^  The  bright 
side  of  life  at  Lowell,  indeed,  made  a  profound  impression. 
Foreigners  such  as  Harriet  Martineau,  William  Scoresby,  and 
even  Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the  mills,  gave  favorable  ac- 
counts of  our  factory  life.  President  Jackson,  who  was  invited 
to  Lowell,  found  it  in  gala  attire  and  went  away  well  pleased. 
The  dark  side,  however,  was  a  menacing  one  and  the  struggle 
of  the  cotton  operatives  was  one  of  the  incipient  moves  of 
American  labor  for  a  higher  standard  of  life.  This  was  to  be 
reflected  presently  in  the  new  turn  which  our  tariff  discussions 
began  to  take. 


*  Memorial  of  the  Free-Trade  Convcntionj  19. 

•  See  :     Cong.  Dehaies,  8:  232  ;  407.     Free-Trade  Advocate,  It  4  ;  2t  338,  etc. 
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Free-traders  continued  to  attack  the  argument  on  unemploy- 
ment and  to  emphasize  the  high  rate  of  wages.  It  was  argued 
that  wages  would  have  fallen  if  many  had  been  unemployed. 
but  that  wages  were  as  high  aa  formerly.  Raguet  admitted  that 
there  was  soihk  idleness  in  the  cities  where  the  new  influx  of 
foreigners  was  being  felt.*  Time  was  required  to  distribute 
them,  and  meanwhile  some  of  them  wert'  idle.  Employment  at 
moderate  wages,  however,  eould  alwajs  be  secured  on  farjns, 
turnpikes,  and  canals,  while  permanent  want  of  employment 
could  not  exist  when  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
could  be  had  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Agriculture  could  not  be  over- 
done. Any  concession  of  idleness,  however,  gave  the  protec- 
tionists additional  ground  for  their  contentions. 

During  the  period  of  1827-1833  the  causes  determining  the 
wages  of  labor  were  more  carefully  analyzed,  the  effect  of  pro- 
tection upon  the  rate  o£  wages  was  discussed,  and  the  interests 
of  the  conmimer  were  emphasized.  In  discussing  the  wages  of 
workmen,  one  writer  says:  "Tariffs  and  monopolies  cannot 
help  them  since  their  wages  are  regulated  by  the  average  rates 
of  other  lahor  which  they  must  have  whether  their  employera 
make  or  lose."^  Tlie  wage-earner  is  not  benefited  by  the  Amer- 
ican system;  the  proprietors  alone  gather  the  advantage.  Here 
we  have  pointed  out  the  relation  between  the  labor  engaged  in 
different  professions  and  the  cause  of  mi  average  rate  of  wages. 
Barbour  in  1824  had  clearly  indicated  the  primary  cause  de- 
termining wages  in  America,  but  he  overlooked  the  accidental 
elements  or  disturbing  factors  which  protectionists  emphasized. 
Gallatin,  seven  years  later,  went  a  step  further  and  said: 
"Wages  are  one  of  the  elements  of  the  price  of  commodities, 
and  if  higher  in  a  country  whieh  nevertheless  affords  certain 
commodities  at  a  less  price  than  the  eoimtry  where  the  wagea 
are  lower,  there  must  be  a  difference  in  climate,  soil,  skill,  or 
some  other  circumstance  which  produces  that  result.  But  in 
each  country  the  price  is  determined  either  by  its  pmductive- 


Adi-ocaU,  li3.     Jan.  3.  1S2D. 
rnmmlllee  of  tkt  Cttiieni  of  BoHon  and  Vicinttu    oppoitd    t 
le  nf  Ouficn  on  Imparlailons,  123.     Bo(it«n.      182T. 
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ness  or  by  the  proportion  between  demand  and  supply  in  that 
country,  and  in  no  manner  whatever  by  what  may  be  that  pro- 
ductiveness or  that  proportion  in  any  other  country,  whether 
there  is  or  there  is  not  an  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  The  price  of  labor  is  in  each  regulated  ex- 
clusively by  the  respective  proportion  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  state  of  society/'* 

Strong  as  was  this  argument  theoretically,  it  failed  to  meet 
the  entire  situation.  In  the  East  the  labor  problem  was  be- 
coming an  important  one.  It  presented  three  phases.  A  large 
part  of  the  factory  operatives  consisted  of  persons  who  would 
otherwise  probably  have  remained  unemployed,  and,  according 
to  Newman,  received  a  lower  wage  than  the  average  paid  to  me- 
chanics.* Again  after  1830,  immigration  became  more  impor- 
tant, the  number  of  foreigners  entering  that  year  being  23,322, 
while  that  for  1832  was  60,482,  against  only  10,199  in  1825. 
Lastly,  the  East  was  desirous  of  retaining  its  male  manual  labor 
force,  but  recognized  the  necessity  of  paying  good  wages  in 
order  to  succeed  in  this  attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  price  of  cotton  between  1830  and 
1840  increased  the  activity  of  the  South  against  the  tariff  and 
caused  it  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  effect  of  protection 
upon  the  northern  states.  These  facts  tended  to  confuse  the 
arguments  of  free-traders  on  wages  and  labor,  especially  when 
theories  were  abandoned  and  the  concrete  conditions  were  dis- 
cussed. Consequently  free-traders  were  not  united  as  to  the 
effect  of  protection  on  wages.  John  Bell,*^  in  1832,  speaking 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  said  that  these  regions  secured  none 
of  the  benefits  of  protection  either  in  higher  wages  or  profits, 
but  had  to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  the  goods  they  bought  from 
the  tariff  states.  Another  anti-tariff  writer^^  (1828)  said  that 
a  protective  tariff  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  price 
of  labor  generally,  and  also  that  of  every  article  in  proportion  as 
it  was  the  fruit  of  labor.     Dew  in  maintaining  that  restriction 


*  Memorial  of  Free-Trade  Convention,  1831,  31-2. 

•  Newman,  S.  P.,  Elements  of  PoHtical  Economy,  158. 
>•  Cong.  Debates,  8t  41. 

"  The  American  System.     Nathan  Hale's  Press,  1828. 
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prevented  a  fall  of  profits  and  retarded  emigration,  really  i 
mitted  that  it  increased  the  nomioal  wages  of  Iifljor.  Mt-Diiffie, 
in  1830,  said  that  the  price  of  labor  bad  fallen  in  the  South  but 
in  the  North,  including  all  pursuits,  had  advanced  during  the 
preceding  thiity  years.  Two  years  later  Hayne  exclaimed, 
"How  can  proteetion  diminish  the  cost  of  produetionT  What 
are  the  elements  of  price?  Are  they  not  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial— the  wages  of  labor — and  the  interest  of  capital,  and  how 
can  these  be  lessened  by  a  tax  on  the  articlet"'*  In  fact  he  and 
many  other  southern  men  held  that  the  North  was  securing  an 
advantage  in  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  and  that 
the  high  remuneration  of  northern  labor  was  largely  paid  for 
indirectly  by  the  southern  people.  Other  free-tradere  held  sim- 
ilar views,  hut  those  of  the  North  adhered  principally  to  the 
theories  of  Gallatin  and  those  formerly  held  by  Webster,  who 
was  now  being  quoted  tar  and  wide  by  the  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  interests  of  the  laborer  were  being  considered  from  the 
Btandpoint  of  the  consumer,  but  to  a  eomparatively  small  de- 
gree only  from  that  of  a  separate  class  demanding  attention. 
The  effect  of  protection  upon  the  con.sumer  was  the  chief  con- 
sideration employed  by  free-traders  in  reply  to  the  protection- 
ists' emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  phrase  "taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few" 
was  current  from  the  beginning  of  active  tariff  controversy;  so 
■with  the  charge  that  protection  increased  prices.  The  term 
"laboring  class"  was  used  very  loosely,  but  McDuffie  in  1824, 
with  more  precision  declared  that  the  laboring  class  would  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  and  that  the  i}uestion 
lay  between  those  who  produce  moi'e  than  they  consume  of  the 
articles  subject  to  duty  and  those  who  buy  the  surpltis  produc- 
tion.'* Writers  and  speakers  furthermore  declared  that  the 
American  system  robbed  the  laboring  classes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  idle  and  tased  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.*'     The 
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Free-trade  Convention  of  1831,  however,  less  moved  by  dema- 
gogues or  by  the  excesses  of  southern  opinion,  dispassionately 
discussed  the  question  in  the  following  manner:  *'It  is  clear 
that  the  mechanic  who  pays  twenty  dollars  more  for  the  im- 
plements of  his  trade,  the  necessary  clothing  of  his  family,  and 
the  sugar  it  consumes,  must  either  enhance  the  price  of  the 
products  of  his  industry  in  the  same  proportion,  or  receive 
so  much  less  for  his  labor.  The  nominal  w^ages,  of  the  journey- 
men and  of  the  laborer,  do  now  remain  the  same,  whilst  the 
true  price  of  their  labor,  the  compensation  they  actually  receive, 
has  been  lessened  to  an  amount  precisely  equal  to  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  necessary  articles  they  must  purchase/ '^^ 

The  distinction  between  the  real  and  nominal  piice  of  labor 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  extract  and  also  the  bearing  of 
higher  prices  upon  the  wages  of  the  labor  not  engaged  in  an 
industry  receiving  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  coming  from 
the  laboring  man  himself,  we  have  a  severe  ari'aignment  of  the 
protective  system  as  then  in  operation.  Writing  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  meeting  of  working  men  in  Boston,  Seth  Luther,  for- 
merly a  carpenter,  said  that  manufacturei's  had  called  him 
spy,  agitator,  etc.,  that  he  had  exposed  the  imrighteousness  of 
those  who  imported  foreign  wool  to  reduce  the  price  of  wool  to 
our  farmers;  foreign  workmen  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  and  foreign  machinery  to  throw  our  own  machin- 
ists out  of  employment;  and  who  still  pretended  to  support 
American  industry.^"  Such  sentiments  were  followed  in  1837 
by  petitions  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  of  the  labor- 
ing class  and  poor  of  Boston  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  for  similar  relief.*' 
The  Senate  committee  on  manufactures  in  a  report  of  that  year 
admitted  the  high  price  of  American  labor  but  claimed  in  ad- 
dition that  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  protection  falls 
almost  entirely  upon  the  poorer  classes.  These  facts  and  argu- 
ments are  typical  of  this  transition  period.    They  show  the  in- 


»•  Memorial  io  Confjr<^ft,  49. 
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trioua  hands.  "The  free  labor  of  the  United  States  deserves 
to  be  protected.  The  true  way  to  protect  the  poor  is  to  protect 
tbeir  labor,  "^' 

Men  like  Buchanan  from  states  possessing  industries  affected 
by  a  reduction  of  duty,  eueh  as  coal,  iron,  cotton,  woolen,  etc, 
began  more  and  more  to  emphasize  the  subject  o£  protection  to 
labor.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  maintaining  men  at  their 
emplojTnent  and  the  difficulties  which  would  ensue,  were  pro- 
tection withdrami;  while  the  comparison  between  the  European 
and  the  American  laborer  and  the  probable  degradation  of  the 
latter  were  more  sparingly  dwelt  upon.  The  really  important 
argument  which  protectionists  had  developed  and  exploited 
during  the  controversies  of  1828,  1832-;J3  and  1837  was  the  in- 
ertiased  einplnyment  at  renninerative  wages  which  protection 
would  afford.  T'ndcniably  many  eastern  men  desired  tJ3  use  pro- 
tection as  a  means  of  preventing  emigration  and  western  men 
hoped  to  build  up  manufactures  to  strengthen  their  home  mu 
ket,  but  the  general  principle  as  stated  above  remains  tru« 
In  addition  it  was  coutiuually  claimed  that  protection  did  noC 
raise  prices  because  competition  would  force  them  down; 
therefore  the  laborer  did  not  suffer. 

In  the  above  chapter  we  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the  iab< 
argument  for,  and  that  against,  the  protective  tariff  during  t 
first  protective  period ;  we  have  pointed  out  the  characteri 
features  of  the  argument   and  the  underlying  causes  for  I 
same;  but  we  have  omitted  the  discussion  of  the  subject  i 
.pauper  labor,whieh  was  already  mentioned  at  this  time. 
however,   not  the   tj-pical   nor  charairti^ristii;  argument   of   the"* 
period,   and  only  received   general   attention   later.     Therefore 
we  shall  treat  the  early  stages  of  its  deveiopment  in  connection 
with  the  general  evolution  of  the  doctrine. 


"  Cong.  DcHala,  18i  1.  959-960. 
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In  1831  a  conTention  of  protectionists  was  held  at  Xew  Y^rk. 
In  their  address  they  declared  that.  ^''It  is  to  rescue  the  labor 
of  the  American  people  from  an  inferiority — a  subjection  at 
once  dishonorable  and  burdensome,  at  once  degrading  to  its 
character  while  it  increases  its  toils — ^that  those  very  laws  VPi^ 
tective)  were  originally  passed,  have  all  along  continued  and 
now  exist.  .  .  .  It  is  thought  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  multiply 
the  inducements  to  apply  capital  to  the  empUn-ment  of  labor  at 
home  rather  than  to  purchase  abroad  and  traffic  in  cinumodities 
of  foreign  production,  by  which  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
made  to  set  in  motion  foreign  labor.  The  American  system 
oflEers  security  and  inducement  to  American  capital  and  gives 
employment  and  vigor  to  American  labor.  Labor  is  not  the 
mere  instrument  of  capital  but  an  intelligent,  active  principle. 
The  stimulus  to  labor  can  be  increased  by  applying  capital  to 
home  production.  We  believe  that  while  it  benefits  all.  its  high- 
est recommendation  is  found  in  its  beneficial  action  upon  the 
many — the  laboring  classes — ^the  working  men.  Our  sj'stem 
tends  directly  to  increase  the  effective  power  and  remuneration 
of  labor,  thus  multiplying  the  means,  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments, of  the  laboring  classes  and  raising  them  in  the  scAle  of 
civilization  and  social  life."" 

Webster  as  early  as  1831  declared  himself  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection to  labor,  and  pointed  to  the  influence  of  mechanics  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  relation  to 
protection.  He  began  to  appeal  to  mechanics  to  support  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  in  1833  he  said,  **  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
that  laws  concerning  the  daily  labor  and  the  daily  bread  of 
whole  classes  of  the  people  should  be  subject  to  frequent  and 
violent  changes.  A  just  and  a  leading  object  in  the  whole  system 
is  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  American  manual  labor 
.  .  .  ''^*  At  a  later  date  he  called  attention  to  the  protected 
workmen  of  Connecticut — ^those  engaged  in  the  hat,  tinware, 
and  woolen  industries.  The  ends  to  be  obtained  by  protection 
were  to  secure  steady  employment  to  brawny  arms  and  indus- 


»  New  York  Convention  of  Friends  of  Domestic  Indutetry,  7,  18  ff. 
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with  tlie  "dearneisi  of  luljor"  reflects  a  wide-spread  attitude, 
which  changed,  however,  with  the  advent  of  the  pauper  labor 
argument.  Although  free-tradere  were  charged  in  1832  with 
holding  that  the  natural  price  of  wages  was  the  mere  subsist- 
ence of  the  laborer,  many  of  them  had  begun  to  believe  in  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  labor.  It  must  not  be  forgottea  that 
the  chief  free-trade  leaders  were  southern  men,  accustomed  to 
an  atmosphere  of  slavery.  Occasionally  invidious  comparisons 
between  free  and  slave  labor  were  made.  Protectionists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  forced  by  the  laborers  themselves  to  recognize 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  masses. 

Turaing  to  the  movement  among  workingmen,  we  find  that 
considerable  organization  prevailed  among  journeymen  me- 
chanics before  the  tariff  became  a  live  issue  in  1816.  The  con- 
spiracy cases  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  point 
clearly  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  objects  which  labor  intended  to 
accomplish — higher  wages  and  the  emplojTnent  of  union  men. 
In  1819  a  writer  refers  to  the  "habit  of  associations  among  our 
workmen  to  enhance  the  price  of  labor.""  The  crisis  of  that 
year  impaired  the  development  of  organization  among  the  labor- 
ing men  but  by  1825  a  self-conscious  activity  again  strongly 
manifested  itself.'  Thousands  moved  to  the  West  and  the 
mainder  struggled  for  greater  advantages  in  the  older  stal 
An,  attachment  to  city  life  and  the  indisposition  to  emigrate 
strained  large  numbers  from  leaving  their  old  homes.  The 
struggle  now  began  tn  mclude  a  demand  for  a  shorter  work  day. 
Various  newspapers  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  laborer  and 
the  Mechanic's  Free  Press,  a  labor  publication  conducted  at 
Philadelphia  between  1828  and  1831,  did  valiant  service  for  the 
cause.  The  Workiiigman's  Advocate,  published  in  New  York 
City  from  1829  to  18:15.  also  upheld  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  labor  difficulties  in  the  textile  industries  after  1828  mate- 
rially affected  the  struggle  for  better  conditions.  In  1829  from 
600  to  800  girls  employed  in  a  single  cotton  factory  at  Dovct, 
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New  Hampshire,  struck  on  account  of  stringent  regulations.* 
They  failed,  but  the  lesson  of  cooperation  was  being  taught. 
Strikes  and  combinations  to  prevent  lower  wages  were  common. 
The  current  of  events  is  well  illustrated  by  the  view  in  respect 
to  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  as  expressed  by  a  labor  con- 
vention held  at  Boston  in  1831.  **The  social  evils  arise  from 
an  illiberal  opinion  of  the  worth  and  rights  of  the  laboring 
classes;  an  unjust  estimation  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers;  an  imwise  misapprehension  of  the  effects  which  would 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  and  the  improvement 
of  their  condition ;  and  an  avaricious  propensity  to  avail  of  their 
laborious  services  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  wages  for  which 
they  can  be  induced  to  work."® 

Whatever  causes  tended  to  depreciate  the  opportunities  of  the 
workingmen  were  held  in  disfavor.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for 
the  opposition  to  the  Irish  in  New  England.  A  large  number 
of  New  York  laborers  feared  that  their  wages  would  be  reduced 
if  100,000  foreigners  came  to  America  annually.^  The  rapid 
improvements  in  machinery  also  tended  to  displace  American 
workmen  to  some  extent,  and  produced  considerable  discontent.* 
Seth  Luther  again  voiced  the  opinions  of  this  class  of  men, 
although  the  actual  suffering  from  this  cause  was  not  great. 
An  example  of  the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  laboring  classes 
is  typified  in  the  address  to  the  public  made  by  the  working 
people  of  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania,  in  1833 — a  year  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  more  vigorous  trades'  union  movement.*  They 
objected  to  a  thirteen-hour  day  and  opposed  the  attempts  of 
employers  to  reduce  their  wages  twenty  per  cent,  because  cotton 
had  risen  in  value.  They  complained  that  their  wages  were 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
that  their  children  were  as  much  oppressed  as  those  of  English 
factories.  With  reasonable  hours  and  wages  their  children 
could  be  properly  educated.    The  female  workers,  they  asserted. 
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were  subject  to  the  same  burdeus.  Furtlienuore  they  desi^ed  t 
hear  from  the  different  trades'  unions  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  their  regulations,  etc. 

The  appeal  to  otlier  trades'  unions  indicates  a  rising  bond  of 
sympathy  among  the  laborei"s  and  the  growth  of  concerted  ef- 
fort toward  higher  standards.  In  a  similar  way  a  Imbor  Con- 
ventton  at  New  York  iu  1834'"  resolved  '"that  we  recommend 
to  the  several  Trades'  Unions  in  the  United  States  to  oppose  res- 
olutely eveiy  attempt  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  to  hold  fast 
any  additions  they  may  receive."  The  great  grievance  of  the 
unions,  in  fact,  was  said  to  be  "inadequacy  of  wages,"  although 
they  sometimes  asked  for  a  reductlou  of  hours.  Long  hours 
and  child  labor,  however,  were  important  evils  in  the  textile 
industries.  Out  of  57,000  persons  employed  iu  12  states  in  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills,  31,044  were,  according  to  Luther,  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  6,000  under  12.  To  relieve  these  grievances 
in  addition  to  the  others  mentioned  was  no  easy  matter  and 
largely  accounts  for  the  ceaseless  struggles  of  the  factory  oper- 
atives. Measurable  success  here  was  attended  by  a  general  ele- 
vation iu  the  standard  of  life. 

The  movement  to  secure  higher  wages  was  given  additional 
momentum  by  a  change  of  judicial  attitude  toward  conspiracies, 
The  customary  decisions  against  the  legality  of  conspiracies 
made  it  difficult  for  organized  labor  to  secure  even  ordinary  de- 
mands. Several  decisions  however,  in  1836  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants in  eases  of  this  kind  gave  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  labor,  made  organizations  more  effective,  and  aided 
the  workingmen  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions  and 
higher  wages."  This  year  marks  the  climax  of  the  trades' 
union  movement  of  the  decade. 

The  increa.sing  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes  was  sud- 
denly checked  in  1837  by  the  obtrusion  of  a  financial  crisis. 
Short  crops  in  1836  and  the  paper  inflation  of  the  period  had 
raised  the  prices  of  necessaries  to  stupendous  i 
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fiold  at  $16.00  per  barrel,  and  hardships  were  impending.  Many 
manufacturers  were  compelled  to  dismiss  some  of  their  workmen, 
and  large  numbers  of  mechanics  began  to  suffer  from  want.  A 
mob  in  New  York  cried  out  for  lower  prices  for  bread,  meat, 
rent,  and  fuel  and  then  destroyed  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
several  hundred  barrels  of  flour.^^  The  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  calling  in  gold  and  silver,  together  with  the  Specie 
Circular  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  in  a  few  months  failure 
and  distress  were  general.  To  what  extent  the  prevailing  low 
tariflf  was  a  contributory  cause  is  uncertain,  but  many  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  cause  and  seized*  upon  this  psychological  mo- 
ment to  promote  the  interests  of  protection. 

The  growing  distress  suspended  factories  and  mills  and  thou- 
sands of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  enjoyed  no 
means  of  subsistence.  Many  labor  organizations  collapsed  and 
numbers  of  energetic  men  and  women  asked  merely  for  help 
to  secure  work.  Hundreds  of  laborers  were  dismissed  from 
farms  and  country  places  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  found 
themselves  ^Vithout  work.^*  In  the  early  part  of  1838  one-third 
of  the  200,000  persons  in  New  York  City  who  subsisted  by 
manual  labor  were  said  to  have  been  wholly  or  partly  out  of 
employment.^^  Ten  thousand  persons  were  in  utter  poverty. 
Manufacturing,  building,  and  business  had  enormously  declined. 
The  distress  here  and  elsewhere  continued  for  several  vears  and 
was  heavily  felt  in  1842.  Pauperism  was  still  so  widespread 
that  during  the  winter  of  1841-42  it  was  estimated  that  from 
30,000  to  50,000  people  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  a  week's 
comfortable  existence,  while  the  alms  houses  were  full  and  over- 
flowing.** The  large  number  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men 
out  of  employment  faced  a  gloomy  future.  Many  of  them 
migrated  westward  and  others  were  desirous  of  going,  but  found 
it  difScult  to  move.  Manv  were  not  suflficientlv  informed  con- 
ceming  the  West  and  had  not  the  hardihood  to  go;  at  the  same 
time  depressed  conditions  from  which  relief  was  sought  obtained 
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there  as  eLsewliere.  The  migration  of  Mormons  from  Miasoui 
to  Illinois,  for  example,  was  investigated  and  the  coticlit»i(n 
drawn  that  "these  people  have  no  design  to  lower  the  wai 
of  the  laboring  class  but  to  procure  something  to  save  them  f 
starving.""  The  attitude  of  the  people,  however,  is 
plain,  and  eertaiuly  the  competition  of  the  unemployed  ha* 
temporarily  reduced  wages. 

The  conditions  in  manufacturing  industry  were  deplorable.  ' 
Pennsylvania  complained  on  account  of  the  closing  down  of  iron 
works  and  the  unemployment  which  it  occasioned.     Manufact- 
urers of  leather,  bats,  and  wares  of  various  kinds  were  seriousljj 
affected.     Many  cotton  niills,"  says  Bishop  were  about  to  cl« 
They  had  several  times  reduced  the  wages  of  their  operative! 
and  were  now  waiting  for  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff, 
industries  were  disturbed  and  laborers  dismissed  from  employj 
ment.    Such  conditions  justified  the  Central  Committee  of  Hom 
Leagues  in  calling  upon  unemployed  operatives  to  meet  in  thei 
respective  districts  to  consult  together  and  devise  means  of  i 
lief.    A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  protective  tariff. 

Manufacturing  industiy  had  now  grown  to  consideraUe  pn 
portions  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  persona  employe^ 
in  manufuctures  had  risen  by  1840  to  791,749.  In  the  Nei 
England  states  the  proportion  engaged  in  this  industry  h«j 
risen  from  21  per  ctrnt,  in  1820  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840,  and  i 
the  Middle  states  from  22.6  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  respee 
ively.  Furthermore  these  two  divisions  now  employed  ' 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  msnid 
facturing  and  52  per  cent-  of  those  occupied  in  mining, 
total  value  of  the  product  was  $239,836,224  for  manufaeturinj 
and  $42,358,761  for  mining.'"  In  the  former  industry, 
Tork.  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  led,  while  the  latter  state  " 
was  easily  the  first  in  mining,  iron  and  coal  being  the  chief 
products.  These  facts  show  how  important  these  industries  were 
at  this  time  in  the  eastern  states,  and  what  a  blow  conimei-cial^ 


"Eancrofr,  n.  11.,  IlinlOTy  o/  Uli 
"Wfsinrj/  Bt  Monufnfdirr*,  aH2I 
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depression  was  to  the  people  of  this  section.  Not  all  of  the 
industries,  it  is  true,  were  greatly  depressed,  but  the  rather 
general  nature  of  the  crisis  operated  to  cause  men  to  look  to  the 
tariff  for  a  remedy  even  though  the  latter  should  act  directly 
on  certain  industries  only. 

The  growth  of  idealism  and  humanitarianism  in  America  dur- 
ing this  period  of  struggle  for  the  laborer  united  with  other 
movements  to  affect  the  new  attitude  toward  labor  and  toward 
the  protective  tariff.  Owen  had  begun  his  cooperative  experi- 
ment in  1825.  Labor  stores  were  established,  and  agitators  con- 
tinued to  inflame  the  workingmen.  Their  right  to  the  whole 
product  was  asserted,  and  many  of  our  eminent  men  were  cap- 
tivated by  Utopian  schemes  for  social  betterment,  of  which  Brook 
Farm  is  an  illustration.  Horace  Greeley,  Albert  Brisbane, 
George  William  Curtis  were  representatives  of  this  movement. 
The  old  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  content  men  with 
their  lot  however  humble,  but  the  humanitarian  movement  began 
to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  worth  of  man.  Wil- 
liam EUery  Channing  typifies  the  new  school  in  insisting  upon 
the  development  of  the  individual.^^  lie  strongly  advocated  the 
elevation  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  1840  he  pointed  out  the 
questionable  effect  of  bringing  the  European  laborer  nearer  to 
the  American  as  improved  steam  navigation  would  assuredly  do. 
He  deplored  the  possibility  of  a  competition  which  would  de- 
press the  laboring  classes  of  this  countr}\  Could  our  workmen 
stand  their  ground,  he  asked,  against  the  half-famished,  ignorant 
workman  of  Europe?  Was  there  no  danger  that  degradation 
such  as  that  found  among  the  ovenvorked  operatives  of  her  fac- 
tories and  among  her  half-brutalized  peasants  would  follow 
closer  connections  with  Europe? 

Other  New  P^ngland  divines  likewise  stood  for  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes.  Philanthropy  was  gaining  ground,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  laborer  received  more 
attention.  Such  doctrines  as  these  and  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  noted  men  of  the  hour  naturally  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  the  labor  movement,  and  when  these  ideas  took  a  political 


Log  Cabin,  July  18.  1840. 
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turn  the  relation  between  the  tariff  aud  the  laborer  became  i 
subject  of  more  extensive  investigatioii  and  importance. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  laborers  and  of  many  paiipera 
began  to  cause  some  dissatisfaction.  JIassachuselta,  in  1836, 
through  its  legislature  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent 
immigration  of  foreign  paupers.  The  municipal  authorities  of 
the  large  seaboard  cities  likewise  eatled  attention  to  the  subject 
and  Congress  made  an  investigation  in  1838.  The  committee 
in  charge  reported  against  the  admission  of  paupers,  vagrants 
and  malefactora,  and  deprecated  their  blighting  influence  upon 
our  population,  especially  upon  the  laboring  classes.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  yet  a  sufficiently  serious  one  and  uothing  was  done. 
In  1842,  however,  the  New  York  Tribune  maintained  that  on 
account  of  immigration  the  supply  of  manual  labor  in  that  city 
would  probably  exceed  the  demand,  and  the  price  of  labor  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  living  would  consequently  be  lower  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  country."  Immigration,  on  the  contrary, 
could  not  glut  the  market  and  depress  wages,  an  was  popularly 
imagined,  so  long  as  the  tariff  was  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve 
a  proper  proportion  of  manufacturing  to  agricultural  labor, 
although  at  the  points  of  i1  is  embarkation  a  temporary  glut  might 
be  occasioned.  Such  utterances  indicate  the  existence  of  local 
aggravation  and  show  how  opposition  to  the  foreigner  could 
take  the  less  objectionable,  although  les.s  logical,  form  of  a  de- 
mand for  higher  duties  upon  the  products  of  foreign  labor. 
Seth  Luther  had  more  boldly  objected  to  immigi-ation  on  the 
groimd  that  this  was  the  proper  way  of  protecting  American 
labor,  but  views  of  this  kind  were  not  extensively  proclaimed. 

The  economic  advancement  of  the  working  classes  found  its 
parallel  in  their  increased  political  activity.  Before  1828  the 
laborer  was  not  considered  an  important  factor  in  politics, 
although  Tammany  had  made  occasional  concessions  to  secure 
his  vote.  In  1827  a  workingmen's  party  originated  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  polled  a  considerable  number  of  votes  besides 
securing  the  election  of  a  number  of  its  candidates  but  the 
movement  subsided  in  1830.     A  large  number  of  workingmen 
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had  begun  to  realize  that  many  reforms  were  needed  for  the  ele- 
vation of  their  class  and  that  their  interests  were  receiving 
but  little  attention.  An  adequate  system  of  public  education, 
mechanic's  lien  laws,  and  other  measures  were  advocated.  A 
class  consciousness  had  arisen  and  a  difference  of  interests  be- 
tween master  and  journeyman  mechanics  was  rec<^nized.  It 
was  resolved  to  gain  the  reforms  by  embarking  in  politics  on  an 
independent  basis,  but  the  shrewd  machinations  of  old  political 
leaders  eventually  disrupted  the  new  party,  although  not  with- 
out concessions  on  their  part. 

In  1829  the  workingmen  organized  a  party  in  New  York 
City,*^  the  demand  for  a  mechanic's  lien  law  having  failed. 
Matthew  Carey's  efforts  in  favor  of  the  seamstresses  had  like- 
wise stirred  the  laborers,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  complaint 
became  current  that  while  the  laborer  remained  poor  his  mas- 
ter was  becoming  rich.  The  new  party  met  with  some  success 
and  soon  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  began  to  develop  interest 
in  the  workingmen.  In  1830  a  Clay  Workingman's  Ticket, 
which  favored  a  protective  tariff,  was  nominated,  while  Tam- 
many stood  ostensibly  for  the  cause  of  democracy.^^  The  move- 
ment spread  to  various  cities.  In  Baltimore  the  workingmen 
nominated  candidates  for  members  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1833,  while  in  Boston  they  pledged  themselves  to  vote  only  for 
men  favoring  their  measures  of  reform.^*  The  independent 
movement,  however,  lacked  stability  and  permanence.  It  was 
short-lived  although  occasional  outbreaks  continued  to  occur. 
But  it  had  not  failed.  It  forced  the  regular  parties  to  give  at- 
tention to  both  the  laborers'  votes  and  policies. 

The  Democratic  party  absorbed  the  larger  part  of  this  vote 
and  the  heavy  support  received  by  Jackson  in  the  eastern  states 
is  largely  due  to  the  favorable  attitude  of  mechanics  and  work- 
ingmen. The  laboring  classes  in  fact  forced  that  party  to  in- 
dorse and  support  many  of  its  measures.    The  Democrats  catered 
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less  to  property  than  did  the  Whigs,  and  thus  naturally  fouad] 
more  favor  among  the  working  classes.  But  elections  can  not  J 
be  won  without  votes — a  bit  of  wisdom  which  the  Whigs  soon  1 
realized.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  thought  the  day  for  the  mul- 
titude had  come,  that  the  meehanic  and  the  yeomanry  were  i 
now  to  lead  the  march  of  progress.  They  had  indeed  mada  I 
themselves  heard  and  given  new  direction  to  economic  and  J 
political  tendencies. 

The  advent  of  the  laborer  in  politics  created  new  politicai~l 
turmoil.  Laborere  in  mass  meeting  indorsed  or  disapproved  off 
candidates  for  ofSce.     The  friendship  of  Van  Buren  was  diis— I 
trusted.     During  the  eampaign  of  1840  he  was  forced  to  reply  I 
to  questions  concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  protective  tariff* 
and  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  wages.    He  had  inaugurated 
the  ten-hour  day  in   Government  establishments,  yet   laborers 
were  dissatisfied,  and  he  was  made  the  scape  goat  for  the  pre- 
vailing ills  and  depression.     The   debate   on  the  sub-treasury  J 
and  on  hard  money  in  1839-40  plainly  indicates  the  rising  im-J 
portance  of  the  laboring  class.    In  1824  such  arguments  as  were  | 
DOW  made  would  have  been  absurd.    The  adoption  of  the  system, 
it  was  claimed,  would  reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  and  bring 
him  to  the  level  of  his  foreign  competitors.    The  emphasis  placed 
by  its  Whig  opponents  upon  this  cause  for  opposition  is  both  ■ 
significant  and  comprehensible.     The  resemblaoce  between  thii  J 
argument  and  the  labor  argument  for  protection  in  1842  is  an- 1 
other  striking  fact.     Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hailed] 
as  the  "Poor  Man's  Friend"  and  the  Whigs  appealed  to  all] 
classes  of  society.     Charges  against  the  aristoeratie  proclivities  j 
of  the  leaders  of    opposite    parties    were    common    and  were  j 
weapons  employed  to  capture  the  labor  vote.     The  conversion  I 
of  laboring  men  from  one  party  to  another  was  given  adequate  J 
newspaper  notice,  while  their  views  and  arguments  were  used  to  | 
best  effect.     The  political  importance  of  the  workingmen  wa«  I 
distinctly  recognized,  a  fact  which  necessarily  affected  the  publie 
and  ostensible  position  of  each  party  on  the  leading  questions  of 
the  day. 

A  number  of  considerations  therefore  arose  which  contributed 
vitally  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  high  wage  argument  f 
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protection.    The  rapidly  rising  standard  of  life  of  the  American 
workmen  was  gaining  a  momentum  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
A  rise  of  wages,  not  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  labor,  was  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  the  just  and  permanent  hope  of  the  laborer. 
The  social  movements  of  the  hour  gave  impetus  to  the  struggle 
of  labor.    The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  laborer  was  viewed 
with  some  alarm.     The  political  activity  of  the  working  classes 
roused  the  old  parties  from  their  lethargy  and  called  forth  their 
reluctant  attention  to  current  social  problems.     Mechanics  and 
workingmen  held  legislators  to  a  more  rigid  accountability.    The 
relation  between  new  legislation  and  their  own  interests  was 
extensively  studied.    The  crisis  of  1837  gave  new  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  the  popular  preference  for  higher  levels  of  prices 
was  reflected  in  the  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the  nominal 
wages,  entirely  apart  from  the  effect  on  its  purchasing  power. 
The  struggle  of  the  East  against  the  West  to  retain  its  economic 
prestige     necessitated    new    concessions    to    the    workingmen. 
Finally  the  existence  of  slavery  served  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  the  wage  system.    The  parallel  growth  of  these  move- 
ments and  the  political  tension  which  they  produced  profoundly 
affected  the  discussion  of  the  tariff.     The  older  attitude  could 
no  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  argument  on  the  subject  was 
therefore  co-ordinated  with  the  new  ideas,  ideals  and  conditions 
which  obtained.     The  years  1841-42  seemed  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred.    Consequently 
a  new  importance  was  given  to  the  pauper  labor  argument,  the* 
development  and  growth  of  which  will  be  tra^d  in  the  ensuing; 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  RISE  OP  THE  PAUPER  LABOR  ARGUMENT 

In  tracing  the  labor  arjninient  in  respect  to  the  protectivB 
tariff,  we  have  noticed  several  lines  of  development:  First, 
protection  afforded  the  advantage  of  adding  to  our  availabi 
labor  supply  in  manufacturing  industrj-.  This  argimient  de- 
clined in  importance  with  the  growth  of  the  factory  system' 
and  the  increase  of  immigration.  In  the  second  place,  proteft- 
tion  was  necessary  to  mipport  capital  against  the  comparatiT^ 
deamess  of  American  labor.  As  long  as  a.  rapid  increase  of  tbft: 
population  and  a  concomitant  decline  in  the  rate  of  wages  WM 
aregarded  as  inevitable  and  was  viewed  with  complacency, 
long  this  argument  carried  weight.  But  with  the  growth  of  ths 
popular  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  it  lost  its  force. 
Tliirdly,  the  argument  that  protection  would  give  employment 
to  the  unemployed  was  uttered  with  tremendous  volume  during 
■and  after  the  crisis  of  1819-20.  The  argiunent  continued  un* 
■abated,  changing  somewhat  so  as  to  embrace  a  policy  whidt 
would  inaure  the  employment  of  American  laborers.  Buchanant 
in  1837,  speaking  of  the  laborers  in  the  coal  trade,  said,  "Their 
rights  ought  to  be  protected.  To  throw  them  out  of  employment 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  labor  would  be  both  cruel  and  unjust." 
The  main  idea  is  security  of  employment  and  nothing  ia  sajd 
concerning  competition  with  the  low  wages  of  foreign  labor. 
The  speaker  had  not  developed  that  thought.  It  was  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  argument.  Finally,  the  claim  that  proteo- 
tion  would  retard  migration  westward  rested  necessarily  upon 
the  inferences  that  it  would  give  steady  employment  and  main- 
tain the  current  rate  of  wapes. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  last  two  arguments,  and  naturally  de- 
veloping out  of  them  into  a  new  and  more  positive  doctrine,  was 
the  idea  that  protection  was  needed  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,  to  prevent  American  wages  from  falling  to  the  level 
of  the  latter.  This  theory  received  its  impetus  from  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  its  early  development.  Furthermore  the  reaction 
toward  free-trade,  beginning  with  1828,  created  conditions 
which  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  of  American  with  compet- 
ing labor.  While  the  tendency  had  been  toward  a  higher  tariflE 
the  need  for  this  study  had  hardly  suggested  itself,  but  the  re- 
moval of  certain  duties  brought  in  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  effect  upon  American  laborers  and  stimulated  the  com- 
parison with  European  labor.  One  of  the  first  intimations  of 
the  new  line  of  development  is  found  in  the  remarks  of  Bates  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress  in  1828.*  He  gave  expression  to  the 
following  sentiment:  *'If  you  hope,  therefore,  to  maintain  our 
system  of  Government,  you  must  maintain  the  people  at  the 
elevated  standard  of  living,  and,  as  entirely  dependent  upon  it^ 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  they  now  hold.  This 
you  cannot  do  if  you  bring  the  day  laborer,  who  must  earn  his 
$.75  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  school  his  children,  into  contact 
and  competition  with  him  who  will  work  for  six  pence  sterling, 
because  he  wants  and  cares  for  none  of  these  things  and  be- 
cause six  pence  will  answer  all  his  purposes. '' 

Between  1828  and  1830  the  low  wages  of  seamstresses  in  Phil- 
adelphia attracted  considerable  attention.  ^latthew  Carey  esti- 
mated that  12,000  women  in  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  were  ekeing  out  a  precarious  existence  by  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  he  made  strong  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. He  tried  to  secure  a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  them 
through  organization,  advocated  a  greater  variety  of  employ- 
ments, and  even  suggested  migration  to  the  West.  These  condi- 
tions subsequently  became  a  subject  for  more  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff;  so  that  the  relation  between  tariff  and 
wages  began  to  aasume  greater  importance. 
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In  1831  in  an  address  before  a  society  of  workJngmen,  the  foK 
lowing  view  was  maiDtained:  "We  import  from  other  regions 
where  the  work  is  still  performed  by  serfs  or  slaves  and  thus  bring 
the  hardy  yeomanry  of  our  own  land,  as  well  as  our  skillful 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  into  a  ruinoos  competition  with 
those  iinfortiinate  fellow  beings  of  other  lands  and  countries. 
If  one  portion  of  them  is  oppressed  and  forced  to  toil  for  naught 
the  produce  of  their  labor  is  employed  as  a  means  of  depressing 
the  prices  of  their  brethren  in  other  lands.  These  products  are 
sent  here  or  elsewhere  to  be  offered  in  competition  with  similar 
products  of  the  labor  of  other  men.  No  wonder  then  that  when 
all  the  workingmen  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  slavery,  that  we  of  America  should  find  it  necessary  , 
to  interpose  the  strong  arm  of  Government  to  protect  and  ehei 
our  own  industries."* 

That  very  year  a  petition  to  Congress  from  manufaeturera  « 
leather,  boots,  and  shoes  stated  that  a  reduction  of  the  dutifl| 
would  aggravate  competition  with  France  where  wages  wei 
low.  The  petitioners  could  hardly  live  now  iind  did  not  want'' 
their  wages  reduced.  The  contemporaneous  riot  at  Lowell  be- 
tween Americans  and  Irislnnen  called  forth  the  comment  that 
our  native  workmen  would  be  driven  out  of  manufacturing  by 
the  incoming  foreigners  unle.ss  they  would  work  sixteen  hours 
per  day  and  for  a  few  shillings  a  week.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
competition  of  immigrants  was  already  regarded  with  some  dte-| 
favor  and  the  attendant  effects  were  discussetl.  It  require 
only  another  step  to  compare  the  foreigner  engaged  in  his  o 
pation  at  home  with  the  American  laborer  employed  in  a  1 
trade  and  to  oppose  competition  upon  C(|ual  terms. 

In  1832  the  subject  received  considerable  attention  from  i 
resentatives  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  states  whilj 
possessed  a  large  labor  popidation.  John  Davis  declared  I 
Congress  that,"  if  protection  were  abandoned,  manufacturis 
must  ceane  or  our  wages  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Elngla 
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and  Ireland,  and  our  labor  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  cheapest  labor  of  those  countries ;  that  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  free-trade  was  to  reduce  wages ;  that  he  opposed  such 
a  policy ;  and  that  a  lowering  of  wages  would  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  the  laborer.  Other  representatives  of  New  England 
emphasized  the  importance  of  labor.  Stewart,  who  resided  at 
Pittsburg — a  growing  iron  center, — was  equally  emphatic  and 
voiced  a  similar  sentiment.  **  High-priced  and  prosperous  labor 
requires  protection  against  low-priced  and  depressed  labor.  Our 
laborer  must  work  for  six  pence  or  yield  the  market  to  the 
paupers  of  England.  The  reduction  of  protection  would  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  in  this  country."*  In  the  State  Convention  of 
National  Republicans,  held  at  Harrisburg,  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  upon  the  American  laborer  and  mechanic  were 
vigorously  exploited.  Reference  was  made  to  the  reduction  of 
wages  to  the  scantiest  pittance,  to  suspension  of  labor,  and  to 
beggary  as  following  in  the  wake  of  a  free-trade  policy.  Penn- 
sylvania was  now  beginning  to  consider  in  earnest  the  effect  of 
protection  and  of  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  state. 

The  struggle  over  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  added  a  little 
to  the  development  and  increasing  importance  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. Webster  claimed  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
shoes,  boots,  and  clothing  would  bring  thousands  of  mechanics 
engaged  in  these  industries  to  niin,  and  that  the  bill  in  thesp 
points  aimed  a  deadly  blow  against  the  poor.*  Dallas  of  Penn- 
sylvania protested  against  the  unemployment  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  bill.  The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  hardly  touched  the  labor  question,  as  other  crit> 
ical  and  overshadowing  issues — ^the  question  of  nullification  and 
the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff, — ^were  forced  to  the 
front  in  the  tariff  debates. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  protection  to  labor  received 
more  attention.  The  bill  proposed  a  general  and  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  duties  and  many  local  industries  in  the  North 
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and  East  would  be  affected.     The  growth  of  manufactures  and 
mining  had  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  these  industries. 
Many  complaints   were  therefore  made  against  the  tariff  bill. 
Huntington  and  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  argued  that  the  labor- 
ing class  would  suffer.     Young  declared  that  our  laborers  wonld 
be  depressed  to  the  state  of  English  laborers.   Briggs  and  Choate 
of  Massachusetts  claimed  that  thousands  of  men  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  the  former  maintained  that  the  price  of 
labor  would  have  to  be  reduced.'    Bates  emphasized  his  hostility 
to  the  competition  of  American  with  foreign  labor  and  main- 
tained  that   lower   duties  would  necessitate   working  cheaply, 
living  cheaply,  and  stooping  low.    Burgeaa  spoke  of  the  compe- 
tition with  the  paupers  of  Europe  and  the  slaves  of  South  Car- 
olina, which  free-trade  would  bring,  and  insisted  that  war  waa 
being  made  against  the  free  white  labor  of  the  country.'    John  , 
Whipple  of  Providence,  part  owner  of  the  Hope  cotton  mill,  i 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee  that  a  reduction  of  j 
duty  woidd  stop  wages  and  force  the  laborers  to  migrate  west- 
ward or  maintain  a  scanty  subsistence  in  New  England.     He  ' 
added  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  tariff  was  to  keep  up  the  I 
price  of  labor.'    The  members  from  Pennsylvania  were  emphatic  i 
in  their  arguments.     McKennan  said  that  protection  raised  the  I 
wages  of  labor.     Denny  maintained  that  the  poorer  workmen, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  would  suffer,  that  their  wages  would  j 
be  reduced,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

Other  protectionists  argued  along  similar  lines.  The  proposed  1 
reduction  of  the  tariff  had  forced  them  to  consider  the  effect  apon  [ 
the  laborers  engaged  in  the  industry  affected.  Formerly  Ihejr  ' 
argued  that,  protection  would  remedy  unemployment.  Now  j 
they  claimed  that  free-trade  would  aggravate  this  condition. 
The  argument  is  similar  but  the  point  of  observation  hai  | 
changed.  In  previous  contrnvereies  they  contended  that  manu- 
factures should  be  extended  in  order  to  insure  employment  to  j 
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the  laboring  classes.  Manufacturing  industiy  had  grown,  had 
absorbed  considerable  capital  fonnerly  engaged  in  navigation, 
and  had  employed  thousands  of  persons.  The  attack  upon  the 
tariff  was  therefore  partly  an  attack  upon  established  manu- 
factures, and  protectionists  now  defended  the  interests  of  the 
class  employed  in  this  industry  just  as  free-tradei's  had  formerly 
maintained  the  rights  of  seamen  to  their  employment  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  The  greater  number  of  laborers  and  the  in- 
creasing favor  in  which  a  higher  standard  of  life  was  held,  made 
it  possible  to  protest  against  a  possible  i-eduction  of  wages  and 
direct  competition  with  foreign  nations.  Even  then  the  argu- 
ment is  not  entirely  comprehensible  without  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  that  the  migration  of  labor  to  the  West  was  not  ac- 
complished without  considerable  friction;  that  many  laborers 
were  loath  to  leave  their  native  states  and  their  old  home  sur- 
roundings ;  and  that  the  eastern  states  desired  to  grow  and  pros- 
per instead  of  declining  to  a  position  of  relative  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  West. 

The  above  facts  indicate  that  the  pauper  labor  argument  had 
put  in  an  appearance  and  had  received  some  attention  in  1832 
and  1833.  The  subsequent  subsidence  of  the  tariff  question  pre- 
vented the  healthy  growth  of  the  argument.  Although  attention 
had  been  directed  primarily  to  other  subjects,  the  relatively 
unimportant  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  1837  again  added  to  the 
gathering  prestige  of  this  line  of  reasoning.  Davis  typifies  those 
giving  expression  to  the  doctrine  in  its  advanced  form.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  he  took  occasion  to  utter  the  following  sen- 
timent: **The  poor  only  ask  of  you  that  you  would  pursue 
toward  them  an  American  policy — a  policy  which  will  give  them 
good  wages  for  their  labor — and  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  entreat  of  you  not  to  reduce  them  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  miserable  population  of  foreign  countries, 
by  reducing  their  wages  to  the  same  standard.  What  makes 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  so  universally  prosperous  heret 
How  is  it  that  he  enjoys  the  not  only  great  physical  but  moral 
comforts  and  blessings  to  an  extent  surpassing  that  of  the 
laborer  in  any  other  country  whatever!    It  is  because  he  is  bet- 
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ter  paid.  Break  down  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
subjecting  it  to  direct  competition  with  foreign  pauperism;  les- 
sen the  demand  ior  labor  by  introducing  foreign  productions, 
and  like  -causes  will  produce  like  results.  You  will  then  have 
as  poor  and  wretched  a  population  as  that  against  which  it  will 
in  such  circumstances  contend  for  bread.'" 

More  conservative  and  less  emphatic  is  the  position  of  Bu- 
chanan who  thought  that  it  was  both  cruel  and  unjust  to  throw 
our  workingmen  out  of  employment  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
laborers.  Webster,  although  conservative  in  his  utterances,  had 
also  advanced  to  higher  grounds.  Our  artisans,  he  said,  were 
the  first  to  he  protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  protection  ex- 
tended under  our  laws  to  capital  was  as  nothing  to  that  given 
to  labor.  He  bad  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  protection  to  cap- 
ital and  had  substituted  protection  to  labor.  Others  did  the 
same.  The  pauper  labor  argument — that  is,  the  claim  that  pro- 
tection was  necessary  to  maintain  the  wages  of  American  laborere 
against  the  competition  of  the  more  poorly  paid  workingmen  of 
foreign  countries — ^was  advanced  as  a  chief  cause  for  continuing 
the  protective  policy. 

By  common  consent,  the  tarifE  of  1833  was  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed until  1842.  The  agitation  for  higher  duties,  however, 
increased  as  the  latter  date  approached.  Horace  Greeley  be- 
came a  strong  advocate  of  protection  and  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence upon  the  thought  of  the  hour.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  o£  the  laboring  classes  and  regarded  protection  te 
a  measure  of  great  value  to  them,  emphasizing  the  high  wage 
argument.  In  1839, '"  in  answer  to  writers  who  denied  that  free- 
trade  reduced  wages,  he  set  forth  the  claim  that  wages  were 
higher  in  protection  than  in  free-trade  countries.  The  develcq)- 
ing  view-points  of  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  taritf 
were  thus  distinctly  intimated. 

As  already  indicated,  the  political  soil  of  this  period  eonld 
hardly  help  but  nourish  the  growth  of  the  high  wage  argumcni 
Not  the  tariff  only,  but  other  questions  as  well,  felt  the  influ- 
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ences  of  the  new  impulses  of  the  time.  Although  Harrison 
hardly  touched  the  tariff  question  during  the  campaign  of  1840, 
many  northern  protectionists  realized  that  a  new  opportunity 
to  agitate  the  question  had  presented  itself.  Greeley  by  means  of 
the  Log  CabiUf  a  temporary  campaign  newspaper,  urged  the 
Whig  arguments  upon  the  country  and  frequently  referred  to 
the  need  of  protection.  He  protested  against  the  depression  of 
the  prices  of  labor,  of  property,  and  of  produce,  and  against 
the  stagnation  of  business.  The  discrediting  of  paper  money, 
he  said,  was  partly  responsible  for  these  conditions.  Likewise 
the  breaking  down  of  the  protective  policy  would  expose  Amer- 
ican labor  to  an  unequal  rivalry  with  that  of  the  oppressed 
vassals  of  Europe.  Greeley  emphasized  the  need  of  high  wages, 
and  the  arguments  on  different  questions  were  made  to  con- 
verge on  this  point.  Daniel  Webster  again  laid  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  a  high  standard  of  life.  He  compared  the  Amer- 
ican with  the  European  laborer  and  claimed  political  and  eco- 
nomic advantage  for  the  former.  He  opposed  a  reduction  of 
American  wages  and  the  administration  mejisures  which  would 
affect  the  nominal  wages  of  labor.  These  themselves  had  noth- 
ing or  little  to  do  with  the  tariff  but  paved  the  way  for  further 
discussion  of  the  wage  argument.  Whig  celebrations  at  different 
places,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  utilized  banners  inscribed 
with  **No  reduction  of  wages''  and  **A  protective  tariff/'  thus 
popularizing  the  new  development  in  the  tariff  controversy. 

In  1842  when  the  tariff  question  again  became  acute,  the 
pauper  labor  argument  received  greater  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore. Many  protectionists  relied  upon  it  as  the  main  argument 
for  a  higher  tariff.  It,  in  fact,  assumed  the  prominence  which  it 
has  held  ever  since.  Friends  of  protection  had  called  a  Con- 
vention of  Home  Industry  to  give  impulse  to  the  movement  for 
a  higher  tariff.  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  various 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  subject  of  labor  was  also  made 
the  basis  of  one  report.  Greeley  was  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee. No  former  convention  of  this  kind  had  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  labor.  This  one,  among  other  things, 
adopted  a  resolution   demanding  protection   for  labor  against 
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the  degraded  and  starving  conditiouB  of  the  laboring  claaBegP 
throughout  tlie  world.  Greeley's  temporary  publication,  The 
A^nei'ican,  Laborer,  ruaning  through  a  large  part  of  this  year, 
stoutly  defended  protection  and  especially  asserted  its  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  labor.  He  utilized  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  agitation  throughout  the  country  was  vigorous.  Home 
Leagues  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  tariff."  Laborers  were  in- 
vited to  come  and  be  convinced  that  the  free  admission  of  goods 
made  by  degraded  foreignors  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
Facts  were  pre.sented  to  show  that  the  hard  times  affected  those 
industries  niofit  which  employed  the  least  machinery,  and  that 
journeymen,  apprentices,  and  laboring  men  were  most  injured. 
Again  it  was  urged  that  some  foreign  countries  paid  hounties 
on  exported  goods  and  free  competition  would  lower  American 
■wages  accordingly.  Selfish  interests  likewise  took  advantage 
of  their  opportunities.  The  iron  and  paper  manufacturers  met 
and  discussed  the  problem  of  protection.'^  They  did  not  want 
our  labor  to  work  at  reduced  prices.  The  boot  and  shoe  dealers 
at  Boston  took  a  similar  point  of  view.  Whigs  everywhere  ad- 
dressed their  appeals  to  the  laborer  and  defended  a  high  wage. 
Protectionists"  in  New  York  wanted  a  tariff  which  would  pro- 
tect us  from  articles  competing  with  the  products  of  American 
labor,  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  that  state.  In  New  England  the  argument  was  ex- 
tensively used  and  furnishecl  political  capital  for  friends  of  the 
tariff.  Even  in  the  West,  the  need  of  high  wages  for  the  laborer 
was  emphasized.  In  the  North  the  movement  was  not  confined 
to  the  Whigs  and  many  Democrats  supported  protection  to 
labor. 

In  the  congi-essional  debates  on  the  tariff  of  1842  protection 
to  labor  was  one  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  high  tariff 
men.  Representatives  from  New  England.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  the  West  demanded  protee- 
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tioa  on  this  ground.  It  was  contended  that  that  nation  stood 
highest  in  moral  and  physical  greatness  which  gave  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  and  the  largest  returns  for  labor,  and  that  protec- 
tion to  labor  meant  secure,  productive,  and  steady  occupation, 
free  from  foreign  aggression. 

Naturally  the  strongest  appeals  on  this  ground  came  from  the 
East.  Fifty-three  of  the  seventy-two  congressional  districts  in 
this  section,  conducting  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enter- 
prise, were  Whig.  The  South  had  fifteen  such  districts  repre- 
sented by  seven  Whigs  and  eight  Democrats.  The  fifty-one 
fanning  districts  of  the  East  sent  but  twenty-four  Whigs,  while 
the  farmers  of  the  West  sent  an  almost  solid  Whig  delegation. 
(33  to  9).  The  home  market  still  appealed  to  the  West,  but  in 
the  East  protectionism  had  its  strength  largely  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Here  was  the  large  laboring  population. 
The  favorable  influences  described  above,  the  change  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation,  the  temporary  depression,  and  the  conditions 
existing  abroad — all  cooperated  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  high  wage  argument,  and  to  force  apparent  concessions  to 
the  laboring  classes. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1842  reported  a  tariff  bill 
and  called  attention  to  the  pn^blems  involved.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  such  a  committee  considered  the  various  industries 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  attendant  interests  of  labor. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  industries  in  which  labor  was  the 
chief  element  of  the  product.  The  importance  of  the  iron  and 
leather  manufactures  to  the  laboring  classes  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  was  held  responsible,  in  part, 
for  our  industrial  depression,  while  the  relatively  high  Ameri- 
can wages  were  cited  as  a  cause  for  protection  against  foreign 
labor  which  would  otherwise  degrade  our  own.^*  The  debate 
then  opened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  where  the  Democrats  had 
posed  as  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
classes.  To  these  Hudson  of  Massachusetts  made  a  vigorous 
reply.^°     He  strongly   opposed   the   debasement   of   American 
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by  the  oppODents  of  the  Act  of  1842  was  the  result.  The  sup- 
porters of  protection,  however,  stoutly  defended  their  principle, 
placed  added  emphasis  upon  protection  to  American  labor,  and 
gave  to  that  doctrine  a  completeneas  which  required  but  little 
subsetiuent  retiueiiient.  Heverance  of  Maine.-"  alluded  to  the 
voliuiie  of  our  laboring  population,  to  their  consuming  power, 
to  the  need  of  creating  a  demand  for  labor,  to  the  migration  west- 
ward which  would  result  from  free  trade,  and  to  the  opposition 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  because  it  would  enhance  the  price  of 
labor,  also  to  the  fact  that  hard  times  caused  disproportionat? 
suffering  among  the  poorer  people.  Davis  of  Jlassa^hiisetts." 
in  advancing  the  pauper  labor  argument,  contended  that  not 
only  economic  loss  but  a  diminution  of  moral  and  mental  cu'- 
ture  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  low  tariff  policy,  Stew- 
art emphasized  the  same  consideration  a.s  did  the  last  named 
speaker,  but  aJso  called  attention  to  the  political  insigni6c«inc? 
to  which  the  poorly  paid  laborer  will  decline.  Winthrop,  how- 
ever, struck  even  more  closely  the  characteristic  point  of  the  high 
wage  ar^ment  in  the  following  words:  "Protection  looks  at 
the  workmgman  not  in  his  mere  brute  capacity,  as  a  consumer, 
but  in  his  higher  nature  as  a  producer.  It  looks  not  to  reducing 
the  price  of  what  he  eats  or  what  he  wears,  but  to  keeping  up 
the  price  of  his  own  labor.  It  looks,  in  short,  to  wages  first, 
wages  last,  wages  altogether."" 

Thus  we  have  in  the  arguments  of  these  men  the  complete 
emergence  of  the  doctrine  that  protection  preserves  the  high 
wages  of  the  American  workmen  against  the  competition  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe.  It  took  the  form  of  protection  against 
the  product  of  labor,  not  against  the  labor  itself.  Either  method 
was  said  to  amount  to  the  same  result,  but  immigration  was  not 
then  considered  an  important  problem  and  restriction  was  said 
to  be  contrary  to  our  traditional  policy.  Strong  friends  of  labor 
as  well  an  capitalists  maintained  this  principle.    It  is  true  that 
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interest  required  to  be  protected  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe. ''^^  Certainly  this  argument  had  become  an  important 
one  in  the  ammunition  of  the  high  tariff  party. 

The  revival  of  the  tariff  question  necessarily  filled  the  coun- 
try with  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  high  wages  argument 
had  become  the  subject  of  defense  and  dissection.  The  Central 
Committee  of  Home  Leagues  in  an  address  set  forth  the  claim 
that  the  high  standard  of  the  American  laborer  must  be  main- 
tained and  injurious  competition  be  prevented.  Protection 
newspapers  continued  to  agitate  the  question,  and  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  new  tariff  impressed  itself  upon  the  public  mind. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  protection  as  a  permanent 
policy,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  tariff  of  1842  accelerated  the 
renewal  of  prosperity.*®  Iron,  cotton,  and  woolen  mills  re- 
vived and  many  wage  earners  again  found  employment.  A 
period  of  general  business  activity  followed. 

The  different  influences  before  mentioned  continued  to  make 
possible  the  growth  of  the  high  wage  argument  and  some  of  our 
manufacturei's  employed  their  efforts  to  enhance  its  apparent 
importance.  In  1844  therefore,  the  Whig  party,  assembled  in  con- 
vention, dared  to  express  itself  in  favor  of  a  * 'tariff  for  revenue 
to  defray  the  necessar\'  expenses  of  the  Goveniment  and  dis- 
criminating with  special  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic labor  of  the  country."*"  Other  arguments  were  subor- 
dinated, and  the  new  one  was  hereafter  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  discussion  of  the  tariff  in  and  out  of  Congress 
that  year  added  nothing  to  the  growth  of  protection  theory, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  1846  when  the  subject  again  re- 
ceived consideration  in  detail. 

The  Democratic  party  being  again  in  power  sought  to  revise 
the  tariff.  The  southern  wing  was  in  control  and  the  former 
Democratic  protectionists  of  the  North  were  forced  to  become 
lukewarm  toward  this  doctrine.     A  comparatively  easy  victory 


"  Cong.  Olohc,  13 1  App.,  495.     Speech  of  Wright,  of  New  York. 
'•See  di8cu8Rion  of  eftttct  of  this  act  in  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of  the  17.  8., 
119-21.     Also  Bishop,  Hifflorj/  of  Manufactures,  2i  448. 
"A'cic  York  Tribune,  May  11.  1844. 
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fused  the  defeuse  of  the  free-traders  and  hiDdered  the  develoi 
meat  of  the  refutation  of  the  high  wages  argument. 

The  existence  of  slaveiy  in  the  South  and  the  ehampiouship 
of  that  system  influenced  southern  free-traders  in  their  attitude 
toward  labor.  Low  wages  in  the  South  were  viewed  with  com- 
parative coniplaceucy.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  labor  was  yet 
but  dimly  realized  there.  Accordingly  a  defense  of  high  wages 
was  difficult,  and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  price  of  labor 
■was  severely  criticised.  Even  in  1842  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  declared  that  if  manufacturera  would 
not  reduce  wages  they  should  be  forced  to  decrease  their  proflts, 
that  the  consumer  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  a  high  wage  when 
a  low  wage  only  was  demanded  in  the  South  for  a  similar  serv- 
ice." Free-ti-aders,  however,  began  to  develop  several  lines  of 
attack.  Caihoim-'  in  1840  vigorously  assailed  the  protectionists' 
position,  contending  that  high  wages  were  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  indu-stry,  and  that  only  those  high  wages  caused  in  thia 
way  were  an  evidence  of  prosperity.  Two  years  later  he  de- 
clared that  wages  were  but  the  residuum  after  deducting  the 
profit  of  capital  and  the  expense  of  production  including  the 
exaction  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  taxes;  that  as  the 
latter  decreased,  wages  would  inereaae,  and  that  prices  might 
fall  and  wages  rise  at  the  same  time — a  combination  most  favor- 
able to  the  laborer.  Here  Calhoun  recognized  the  laborer  both 
as  a  producer  and  a  consumer;  both  lines  of  argument  were  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  tariff. 

That  a  protective  tariff,  under  the  conditions  which  obtained 
during  the  period  of  tariff  controversy,  would  maintain  the 
wages  of  many  American  workingmen  could  hardly  lie  doubteil, 
Even  so  ardent  a  statesman  as  McDuffie  admitted  that  it  raised 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  analyze  the  laboring  population  and  to  point  out  how  few 
were  directly  dependent  upon  the  tariff.  Pi-otectionists  had  in- 
sisted that  the  entire  laboring  population  was  benefited  thereby. 
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Smith  of  Virginia,**  replying  to  this  argument  in  1S42,  com- 
pnted  that  ooly  2d5,000  laborers  wer^  employeil  :u  factories 
directly,  that  nearly  that  number  of  mechanics  were  deiH*udent 
ui>on  agriculture,  and  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  laborers^ 
would  be  affected  by  the  tariff  directly.  Another  speaker^'  con- 
tended tbat  out  of  the  791.000  workmen  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  according  to  the  census  of  lS-k\  iui  anal^^sis 
showed  that  only  284,351  were  engaged  in  protected  industries^ 
Various  estimates  were  made  tendinsr  to  show  that  onlv  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  American  people  could  be  benefited  and  Ibis  at 
the  expense  of  the  remainder.  We  were  exporting  goods  and 
competing  abroad  with  foreign  labor — a  fact  which  free-traders 
employed  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  like  competition  if  the 
goods  were  brought  to  our  shores.  Our  improvement  in  effi- 
ciency, it  was  argued,  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  even  if  the  contrary'  were  true,  protection 
was  not  yet  justified.^  Furthermore  the  difference  between 
wages  here  and  in  England  was  slight — a  statement  quite  tnie 
of  the  wages  of  certain  skilled  laborers,  but  one  not  generally 
reliable.  The  additional  contention  that  the  contest  was  not  be- 
tween high  and  low  wages  but  between  human  labor  and  ma- 
chinery received  some  consideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the- 
increased  use  of  the  latter  had  caused  temporary-  displacements 
oi  labor.  On  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  American  labor  was^ 
properly  emphasized,  but  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  frequent 
admission  that  labor  in  the  North  was  benefited  by  protection, 
rendered  the  defense  inadequate.  The  argument  in  rofen»n(»e  to 
the  laborer  as  a  producer  and  to  his  nominal  wage  under  the- 
two  systems  needed  the  support  of  the  claims  concerning  the 
effect  of  protection  upon  the  real  wages  of  the  laborer,  upon 
his  double  capacity  as  a  producer  and  a  consumer. 

Gallatin,  when  the  wage  argument  first  made  its  appearance, 
vigorously  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  real  wages  of  the 
laborer.     While  the  earlier  tariff  discussions  concerned  them- 


»Cona.  Ololr,  l.li  App..  I'JUl 

«Bnrke.  Hon.  Exlmund.  Thf  Proleriivc  Systt^.     WaBhlnRton,  lS4rt. 

»Cong.  Olohe,  l»i  App..  114,  484. 
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selves  with  the  eonaumer,  the  laboring  classes,  owuig  to  their 
importance,  failed  to  receive  nmeb  attention  as  such.    The  hai 
ships  incurred  owing  to  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  wi 
urged   against   the   protective   policy.     The   opposition   to 
duties  on  coal,  salt,  etc.,  after  the  Compromise  of  1833  had 
consumer's  interests  in  mind.     During  the  controversj'  betwi 
1840  and   1846,  however,  the  laboi-er  ixs  a  consumer  reccivi 
ample  consideration.     In  this  connection  tlie  free-trader  moi 
emphaticaliy  assumed  the  offensive,  pointing  out  that  a  tari] 
on  goods  would  lessen  the  real  wages  of  labor,  and  the  laboi 
■would  receive  no  share  of  the  benefits  o£  the  tariff.     In  mi 
cases,  indeed,  the  competition  between  laborera  prevejited  thi 
from  securing  an  advance  in  nominal  wages.     The  dlmintition 
in  the  wages  of  many  cotton  mill  employees  after  1842,  and  the 
reply  of  various  manufacturers  that  they  were  suffering  from 
domestic,  not  foreign,  competition,  served  to  accentuate  the  ia^ 
Bistence  of  the  free-traders  upon  the  importance  of  the  real  waj 
Boot  and  shoe  makers  of  New  York  City  held  a  meeting  in  ll 
and  opposed  the  tariff  of  1842,  claiming  that  it  increased  the' 
price  of  stock  which  they  manufactured  and  also  of  nearly  all 
the  articles  which  they  consumed,  and  that  it  was  a  cause  of  the 
depression  in  their  business.     Secretary  AValker,""  in  his  report 
of  1845,  declared  that  wages  had  not  advanced  after  the  tariiCj 
of  1842,  but  his  statement  is  necessarily  erroneous  in 
the  subsequent   revival   of   business.     He  more  truthfully  aa- 
eerted.  however,  that  the'tarilf  fell  more  heavily  npon  the  poor. 
Many  laboring  men   opposed  protection   for  the  same   reason, 
claiming  that  their  wages  w^re  not  affected,  but  that  their  cost 
of  living  was.     The  reaction  against  the  tariff  of  1842,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Act  of  1846.  was  to  a  considerable  extent  brought 
about  by  a  spread  of  opinions  of  this  nature. 

A  defect  of  increasing  importance  in  the  wage  argument 
its  attitude  toward  the  immigrant.     As  before  indicated, 
Luther  had  in  the  early  thirties  pointed  out  the  meonsistent 
of  protectionists  in  admitting  workmen  freely  from  abroad,  bi 

■T«n««!B,  Stale  Papers  on  tftr  TariU.  226. 
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objecting  to  the  free  importation  of  goods.  So  in  1842  it  was 
maintained  that  if  protection  was  necessary,  the  cheap  labor 
planting  itself  among  us  needed  to  be  feared.  A  few"  years 
later,  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  in  examining  the  motives  of  the 
manufacturera,  quite  correctly  charged  them  with  expressing  no 
alarm  over  the  immigration  of  cheap  labor,  and  he  furthenuore 
claimed  that  they  were  actually  attempting  to  depress  the  price 
of  labor.  Nor  were  protectionists  dismayed  over  the  importation 
of  labor-saving  machineiy.  John  Pickering^^  in  1847  stated  the 
case  in  the  following  vigorous  words:  ** Therefore  if  the  work- 
ing classes  w^ill  promote  the  *  protective  system,'  their  first  ob- 
ject should  be  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foi'eign  'pauper 
operatives;'  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  think  about  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  the  goods  they  make ;  till  then  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless."  In  this  manner  one  of  the  great  w^eaknesses 
of  the  w^age  argument  w^as  continually  punctured  and  exposed 
to  public  ridicule.  ^fany  workingmen  in  the  East  w^ere  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  competition  of  the  immigrant  and  they  op- 
posed a  system  which  seemed  to  provide  a  sham  defense  only. 

The  position  of  the  western  lands  in  maintaining  and  advanc- 
ing the  current  rate  of  wages  has  already  been  explained.  Many 
southern  men  w^ho  believed  that  their  section  was  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  northern  capital  and  perhaps  of  northern  labor  also, 
became  more  earnest  in  their  support  of  the  favorite  western 
proposition  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Secretary 
Walker'^  in  his  well-knowTi  report  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 


»  The  vrorl'inp  Man's  Political  Economy,  loO. 

"  **But  whilo  the  tariff  does'  not  enhance  the  wapes  of  lalwr,  the  sales  of  tho 

public  lands  at  low   prices won'd  accomplish  this  object The  power 

of  the  maniifacturln;:;  capitalist  In  reducing  the  waives  of  labor  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  Reduce  the  price  which  the  laborer  must  pay  for  the  public  do- 
main: prevent  all   sppcniation  and  monopoly  In  the  public  lands:   confine 

the  sales  to  sett'ers  and  cultivators  In  limited  quantities ; reduce  the  taxes 

by  reducin;:  the  tariff  and  hrlnfflnix  down  th(*  prices  which  the  poor  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  American  Ial>or  than  If  mi> lions  were  adde<l  to  the  profits  of  manufacturing 
capital  by  the  enactment  of  a  T>rotectIve  tariff."  On  the  other  hand.  Walker's 
position  in  resi)e<'t  to  the  re'atlon  of  lalwr  and  capital  was  repressed  as  follows: 
"Wben  tho  nunilKT  of  nmnnfnctures  Is  not  jjreat  the  power  of  the  system  to  regu- 
late th.^  waj;ps  of  labor  Is  inconsiderable;  but  as  the  profit  of  capital,  invested  in 
manKfa<tiires,  is  aiigmented  by  the  protective  tariff,  there  Is  a  correspond  in  i;  In- 
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free-traders  who  believed  this  measure  to  be  a  more  effectual 
means  of  preser\ing  tlie  high  wages  of  labor  and  that  without 
great  cost  to  the  remainder  of  our  people.  By  reducing  the 
price  of  lands  to  nominal  figures  and  confining  the  sale  to  actual 
settlers,  laborers  could  hardly  be  deprived  of  the  alternative 
of  becoming  independent  if  good  wages  were  not  paid  by  man- 
ufacturers. Protection  had  been  the  stimulus  the  East  de- 
manded to  accelerate  her  growth  and  retain  her  working  popu- 
lation. Free  land  was  Walker's  remedy  for  diminishing  wages 
but  it  implied  the  migration  of  the  laborer  to  the  West. 


crease  of  power  until  the  control  of  mich  capital  over  ttie  wa>?ea  of  labor  becomes 
irresi&tible.  As  this  power  is  exercised  from  time  to  time,  we  imil  ll  resisted  by 
combinations  among  the  working  classes But  the  government,  by  pro- 
tective duties,  arrays  Itself  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  by  thua 
augmenting  its  wealth  and  iiower  soon  terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle  between 
man  and  money — between  capital  and  labor." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  attempted  to  review  briefly 
the  causes  and  development  of  the  labor  argument  for  protec- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  the  extraordinaiy  conditions  ending 
with  peace  with  England  in  1815,  and  especially  the  few  years 
of  war  with  that  country'  had  given  manufacturing  enterprise 
a  decided  impetus.  A  large  amount  of  capital  had  been  invested 
in  various  industries,  and  many  women  and  children  had  been 
employed.  A  considerable  amount  of  labor  primarily  engaged 
in  other  industries  had  also  assisted  the  growth  of  manufact- 
ures. The  demand  in  181G  for  protection  was  accordingly  sup- 
ported by  several  arguments.  It  was  claimed  that  industries 
established  during  the  war  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish ;  that 
a  parallel  development  of  all  our  industries  was  necessary;  that  a 
home  mai'ket  was  needed;  that  we  should  become  independent 
of  foreign  nations;  furthermore  that  labor  formerly  of  no  value 
was  now  made  useful  and  that  this  labor  should  be  continued  in 
emplojTiient.  Hamilton  had  stated  the  Tabor  argument  long  be- 
fore. Now  when  the  time  was  ripe  it  was  reiterated  and  given 
a  new  emphasis.     The  argument  itself  was  not  that  of  a  **re- 

strictionist."     Protectionists  usuallv   disclaimed   anv   intention 

•  •• 

of  foisting  such  a  system  upon  the  country.  On  the  other  hand 
an  ambitious  and  youthful  nation  would  be  likely  to  look  with 
favor  upon  a  policy  wiiich  would  employ  all  its  available  labor. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  labor  argument  used  in  1816  in  connec- 
tion \Wth  the  appeal  to  support  the  cotton  industry  came  into 
vogue  and  continued  to  be  urged  as  long  as  the  industrial  and 
labor  conditions  and  the  ideals  of  the  times  allowed. 
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It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  the  more  fruitful  discua- j 
sion  of  the  tariff  has  been  in  relation  to  its  practical  operatitm  ^ 
and  that  theoretical  considerations  have  had  less  weight.  ThoJ 
latter  are  the  arguments  used  by  the  body  opposing  the  policy,. 
Nor  has  the  economic  motive  been  the  only  actuating  one..' 
Furthermore  the  freely  expressed  attitude  towanl  the  laborerJ 
naturally  gave  to  both  protectionists  and  free-traders  their  char-  f 
acteristic  argumeuts.  The  former  pointed  to  the  better  paid  I 
workmen  abroad  and  claimed  our  laborers  were  securing  bafc; 
little  more,  hence  a  protective  policy  would  be  justified.  Th 
latter  emphasized  the  differences  and  concluded  that  such  i 
policy  would  be  iujurious.  This  was  largely  done,  not  after  con«  I 
sultation  with  the  laboring  man,  but  quite  apart  from  his  wishes;.  1 
The  lack  of  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  wasJ 
only  too  evident.  The  years  1819-20,  however,  inaugurated  a  I 
change  and  the  mechanic  appears  as  a  factor  in  tariff"  contro- j 
versy  and  usually  as  an  adherent  of  the  protective  principle.^ 
The  subject  of  unemployment  had  suddenly  become  an  importan^J 
one.  The  need  of  work  for  the  laborer  was  boldly  exploited,  and! 
the  argument  when  used  at  critical  limes  has  usually  been  effect- 1 
ive.  The  earlier  point  of  view  was  concerned  with  seciirity  of  fl 
employment,  and  not  with  a  desire  to  raise  wages.-  High  wagejJ 
were  in  fact  considered  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  with  which] 
American  manufactures  were  forced  to  cope.  Still  the  impor-1 
tance  of  steady  employment,  quite  apart  from  the  rate  of  wages 
was  realized;  the  opposing  parties  differing  of  course  as  to  t 
method  of  securing  this  desideratum. 

The  rise  of  the  laboring  classes,  numericaily,  politically,  > 
nomically ;  the  advent  of  better  ideals ;  the  enlai^ng  contact  with  1 
foreign  labor,  owing  to  increased  immigration;  and  the  see- 1 
tional  aspect  which  the  tariff  began  to  ussiune,  forced  attention  | 
to  the  subject  of  wages.  Not  only  the  master  mechanic  but  the  j 
journeyman  and  the  ordinary  laborer  in  the  factories  and  on  I 
the  farms,  became  important.  The  girls  in  the  cotton  mills  were  4 
indeed  among  the  first  to  demand  higher  standards.  A  trans-  j 
formation  of  the  labor  argument  became  necessary.     The  diver-'i 
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gence,  however,  from  the  older  position  Ls  not  an  abrupt  one  but 
clearly  expresses  the  dawning  of  a  new  era.  Webster  is  a  link 
joining  the  old  to  the  new.  Security  of  employment  with  less 
emphasis  upon  its  effect  upon  wages  was  the  burden  of  his  ar- 
gument. Preservation  of  the  American  wage  against  the  com- 
petition of  poorly  paid  foreign  labor  was  demanded  by  Stewart, 
John  Davis,  and  later  by  Kelley  and  others.  Foreign  labor  con- 
ditions now  served  a  different  purpose.  The  improvement  in 
America  had  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  abroad,  consequently 
protectionists  found  it  advantageous  to  indicate  the  great  differ- 
ence between  wages  here  and  abroad,  instead  of  minimizing  them 
as  formerly.  The  change  was  less  a  new  attitude  toward  the 
facts  than  a  change  in  the  attitude  toward  labor.  The  high 
wage  argument  must  be  explained  largely  in  connection  with  this 
important  fact.  This  is  the  more  apparent  when  one  realizes  its 
similarity  to  that  of  the  wages  argument  made  against  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  bill  about  the  same  time.  Nor  did  the  free- 
traders immediately  abandon  their  fonner  position.  Their  policy 
was  a  cautious  one.  In  common  with  their  opponents  many  of 
them  still  cited  the  low  wages  of  English  workmen,  but  often 
with  a  different  puri)o.se  than  formerly.  Then  it  was  to  indicate 
the  absurdity  of  protection ;  now  to  show  the  injurious  and  per- 
nicious economic  effect  of  protection  upon  the  workingmen,  the 
moral  and  political  effects  having  from  the  beginning  received 
considerable  emphasis.  It  is  but  slowly  that  advocates  of  free- 
trade  crj'stallize  their  opposition  to  the  high  wage  argument  by 
emphasizing  the  chief  er5i:sf\s  ot  hiuii  v:;»!.-fs  ji?:d  cM'li'M:  r.tf "H  jou 
to  the  consumers'  interests.  The  liberation  of  the  American 
mind  from  sectional  bias  would  have  simplified  the  labor  argu- 
ment, but  this  could  not  be  realized. 

Sectionalism  as  a  factor  in  evolving  the  wage  argument  can 
not  be  overlooked.  Both  South  and  West  were  agricultural. 
The  latter  was  formerly  a  unit  for  protection,  but  by  1842  many 
of  its  leaders  had  joined  the  South  against  the  protective  policy, 
which  restricted  migration  to  the  new  lands  and  in  part  sus- 
tained the  efforts  of  the  East  to  retain  its  growth.     The  high 
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YragOB  argument  for  protection  was  largely  an  eastern  argumeng 
True,  the  contrast  between  free  and  slave  labor  accompliatied  ' 
anotber  line  of  territorial  cleavage,  but  the  leading  spirits  of 
tbe  argoment  were  eastern  men.  Clay  and  western  men  in  Con- 
gress did,  indeed,  advocate  protection  to  American  labor,  but 
usually  in  connection  with  its  reputed  advantage  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  occasional  western  presentation  of  the 
high  wages  argument,  however,  neglected  this  and  simply  bore 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  eastern  influence  or  of  the  psy- 
chology of  partisan  polities.  The  various  movements  which 
culminated  in  the  demand  for  higher  wages  were  not  all  dis- 
tinctively eastern,  yet  the  laboring  classes  were  largely  con- 
fined to  that  section,  so  the  cry  for  prote-jtion  against  foreign 
labor  would  naturally  be  more  urgent  there  than  elsewhere.,^ 
The  somewhat  tardy  recognition  by  the  Soutli  of  the  need  t 
higher  wages  added  to  tbe  importance  attached  to  tbe  argument.^ 
Tbe  South  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  agreed  with  1 
East  on  this  point.  The  interests  of  the  two  sections  diffen 
and  tbe  possibility  of  paying  high  wages  was  necessarj-  to  in- 
sure tbe  future  progress  of  the  East.  The  relation  of  each  sec- 
tion to  the  tariff  and  to  the  high  wages  argimaent  becomes 
clearer  when  the  conditions  of  progress  are  thus  indicated. 

The  theory  of  wages  held  by  American  controversialists  nee 
sarily  affected  the  growth  of  the  argument.  Although  the  i 
mediate  and  practical  bearings  of  protection  were  the  most 
important  points  at  issue,  the  theoretical  baeliground  can  not 
be  omitted.  The  local  intluence  of  tbe  unsettled  western  lands 
in  buoying  up  tbe  standard  rate  of  wages  was  generally  admitted. 
The  connection  between  wages  and  tbe  productivity  of  labor 
was  leas  clearly  understood  and  this  niiaapprehension  %vas  the 
cause  of  ranch  fallacy  in  argument.  Francis  A.  Walker.'  how- 
ever, in  asserting  that  the  "speeches  of  Clay.  Stewart,  and 
Kelley  have  significance  only  on  the  assumption  that  one  day's 
work  here  is  worth  one  day's  work  elsewhere"  neglected  entirely 
the  sectional  aspect  of  the  controversy— certainly  a  very  prom- 
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inent  feature.  Yet  his  point  is  a  strong  one,  for  the  importance 
of  productivity  was  inadequately  treated,  especially  by  pro- 
tectionists. Henry  Carey-  did  point  out  that  productivity  in- 
fluenced the  wages  of  the  laborer.  Clallatin,'-*  on  the  other  hand, 
spoke  of  skill  and  productivity,  but  urged  the  all-inclusiveness 
of  the  indefinite  demand-and-supply  of  labor.  Calhoun^  in  his 
contention  that  wages  depended  upon  the  effectiveness  of  labor 
spoke  more  to  the  point,  and  the  development  of  this  idea  placed 
the  free-trade  contention  on  firmer  ground.  With  the  growth 
of  free-trade  sentiment  in  the  North  and  West,  this  factor  re- 
ceived new  development ;  real  wages  were  emphasized ;  and  free- 
traders began  to  explain  away  the  difference  between  American 
and  English  wages  on  natural  grounds,  and  to  belittle  the  re- 
puted high  wages  of  domestic  labor.  Formerly  they  had  pointed 
to  the  great  gap  which  existed  between  the  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  indetermination  to  work  out  the  effects  of  competition 
in  the  long  run,  and  stress  upon  the  immediate  result  upon  the 
class  of  labor  affected,  marked  the  attitude  of  the  protectionist. 
The  protective  system  has  been  an-  historic  product,  its  growth 
and  decline  depending  upon  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances. As  is  well  known,  protection  was  at  first  regarded  as 
a  tempore r^"  policy,  and  only  subsequently  did  its  advocates 
demand  its  indefinite  continuation.  Certain  arguments,  like- 
wise, partly  valid  when  first  promulgated,  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable, but  the  force  of  inertia  has  carried  them  on  and  they  are 
still  used  with  effect.  The  high  wage  argument  was  not  only 
an  historic  outgrowth  but  represents  in  part  an  ingenious  oi)por- 
tunism.  A  logical  development  of  the  argument  would  require 
protection  against  the  immigration  of  the  so-called  pauper  labor 
itself.  Curiously  enough  the  application  of  the  doctrine  has 
been  a  one-sided  one.  The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
alien  contract  labor  marks  the  limit  of  its  progress  along  these 
lines.  American  labor  has  never  stood  unitedly  for  this  doctrine, 
although  that  of  certain  industries  has  been  qxute  unanimous  in 
its  favor.     At  the  time  of  its  inception  many  laborers  denied 


*  See  references  cited. 
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tariff  policy  has  been  an  historical  development,  that  it  must 
be  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  contemporaneous  facta 
of  history,  and  that  the  high  wages  doctrine  deserves  the  same 
liberal  treatment.  In  the  preceding  pages,  accordingly,  we 
have  endeavored  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  labor  argument  for 
protection  and  to  show  how  it  culminated  in  the  so-called 
** pauper  labor"  or  high  wages,  argument;  which,  however, 
under  conditions  totally  different  from  those  obtaining  at  the 
time  of  its  inception,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as- 
a  ** survival." 
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engaged  in  gainful  occupations.*  The  slightness  of  the  appar- 
ent advantage  to  labor  at  once  become  manifest.  Even  though 
artificial  wages  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  wore  justifiable, 
one  can  hardly  conclude  otherwise  than  that  the  once  compara- 
tively useful  doctrine  that  protection  maintains  American  wages 
is  little  more  than  an  anachronism.  Like  many  other  institu- 
tions that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  it  has  an  unusual 
tenacity  of  life,  and  has  projected  itself  from  the  past  into  the 
present,  because  it  has  not  met  adequate  resistance.  Protection 
as  an  offset  to  the  influence  of  the  free  lands  of  the  West  is 
explicable,  but  free  lands  no  longer  regulate  wages.  Yet  the 
sectional  aspect  of  the  tariff  has  been  nationalized.  Alternative 
employment  for  the  la]x)rer  is,  however,  quite  unavailable.  Be- 
sides, increased  immigration  diminishes  whatever  prospects  may 
open  along  such  lines.  The  rapid  occupancy  of  the  AYcst  after 
the  Civil  War  transformed  thousands  of  possible  laborers  into 
farmers,  and  the  development  of  transportation  accelerated  this 
movement.  The  hardships  incurred  in  the  semi-arid  districts 
during  the  decade  1S80-1890  and  their  subsequent  depopulation 
indicated  that  the  limit  of  cultivable  free  lands  had  been  reached, 
at  least  until  new  methods  of  agriculture  were  employed.  The 
strength  of  the  impulse  to  settle  upon  the  accessible  lands  that 
remained  is  seen  in  the  frantic  rush  to  Oklahoma,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  other  reservations  at  their  opening.  The  wages  and 
the  condition  of  the  western  farmer  were  preferred  to  condi- 
tions elsewhere.  It  is  evident  that  protection  to  labor  as  a 
sectional  policy  had  an  animus  not  contained  in  the  present  day 
concept  of  protection  to  American  labor.  Conditions  have 
changed  fundamentally  since  the  advent  of  this  doctrine.  The 
historic  conditions  surrounding  its  growth  render  its  develop- 
ment comprehensible.  The  sectional  interests  involved  gave  it 
a  natural  impetus,  while  self-seeking  manufacturei*s  also  en- 
couraged the  doctrine.  Other  causes  for  its  growth  have  already 
been  mentioned. 
No  student  of  tariff  history  can  afford  to  forget  that  our 
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PREFACE 


It  was  the  original  intention  to  add  another  chapter,  relating 
to  the  system  of  marketing  wheat  within  the  state,  to  this  study. 
Lack  of  space,  however,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  a  consideration  of  the  method  of  handling  wheat 
from  a  consideration  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  moving  of 
other  grains  seemed  to  advise  withholding  this  portion  for 
separate  publication. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  for  many  help- 
ful suggestions  from  various  sources,  and  for  eoui-teous  answers 
to  inquiries  by  letter.  His  thanks  are  due  in  an  especial  degree 
to  Professor  Henry  C.  Taylor  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  Professor 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  the  Department  of  American  History, 
at  the  same  institution,  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  for 
scholarly  and  pertinent  criticism  of  the  same.  The  unfailing 
courtesy  and  efficient  services  of  the  members  of  the  staff  both 
of  the  librarj'  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  library 
of  the  "Wiseonsui  State  Historical  Society  merit  the  warmest 
acknowledgment.  Lastly,  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Car- 
negie Institution  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 

With  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  reader  to  undertake  the 
entire  study  for  himself  rather  than  with  the  object  of  attaining 
even  approximate  completeness,  a  concluding  and  summarizing 
chapter  has  been  added,  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  trend 
of  the  whole  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  main  conclusions. 
The  detailed  character  of  much  of  the  descriptive  material 
relating  to  the  strictly  agricultural  portion  of  the  study 
and  the  repetition  of  general  principles  and  conclusions  already 
occurring  therein,  seemed  to  recommend  less  emphasis  upon  this 
part  in  the  concluding  chapter,  with  the  restdt  perhaps  that  un- 
due prominence  has  there  been  given  to  certain  other  featurea — 
certamly  of  prime,  bat  not  of  paramount,  importance. 
June  18,  1908.  John  G.  Thompson. 
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EARLY  CONDITIONS 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  WHEAT  GROWING 
INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  rapidity  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  wheat  industry, 
and  in  the  extent  of  that  decline,  WisconBin  is  unique  among 
the  states  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  important  in  wheat 
culture.  Illinois  comes  more  nearly  approximating  WiBConain 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  state.  Illinois,  however,  main- 
tained, from  1859  to  ISTtf  inclusive,  hrst  place  in  the  number  of 
bushels  produced,  dropping  to  third  place  in  1889  and  to  four- 
teenth place  in  1899.  Wisconsin  reached  third  place  in  1859, 
was  exceeded  by  Illinois  alone  in  1860,  and  dropped  to  fifth 
place,  ninth  place,  twelfth  place  and  twenty-second  place  in 
1869,  1879,  1889  and  1899  respectively.  Illinois  has,  moreover, 
always  exceeded  Wisconsin  in  the  production  of  wheat  per 
square  mile,  producing  over  twice  as  much  per  square  mile  in 
1899  as  the  latter  state.  Both  states  stood  about  on  a  par  in 
1899  in  respect  to  per  capita  production,  the  figures  being  4.35 
bushels  per  capita  for  Wisconsin  and  4.11  bushels  per  capita 
for  Illinois.  The  very  large  population  of  Chicago,  however,  is  a 
disturbing  element  and  unduly  depresses  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  Illinois.  From  1849  to  1879  Wiaconsin  produced  a 
greater  number  of  bushels  per  capita  than  Illinois.— exceeding 
the  latter  state  about  50  per  cent,  in  1859  and  more  than  100  per 
cent,  in  1869.  Production  per  capita  is  in  general  the  index  of  the 
degree  of  specialization  and  denotes  the  ability  of  a  producing 
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area  to  export  a  surplus.  Conaidering  the  fact  that  Wisconsin 
is  primarily  an  agricultural  state,  as  compared  with  Illinois,  the 
decline  per  capita  in  Wisconsin  is  much  more  marked  than  in 
Illinois.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ohio  was  constantly  held  up  hefore 
the  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  as  an  awful  example  of  over- 
specialization  in  the  cultivation  of  that  crop,  conditions  have 
in  reality  been  relatively  stable  in  the  former  state.  In  number 
of  bushels  produced,  Ohio  stood  second  in  1849,  fourth  in  1859, 
third  in  1869  and  1879,  fifth  in  1889,  and  rose  to  third  place 
again  in  1899.  In  production  of  wheat  per  square  mile,  Ohio 
stood  second  from  1849  to  1889  inclusive  with  the  exception  of 
1859.  dropping  to  6fth  place  in  that  year.  In  1899  Ohio  held 
first  place  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand  Ohio  has  never 
stood  higher  than  ninth  place  in  per  capita  production  of  wheat, 
which  rank  was  attained  in  1849.  She  held  fourteenth  place  in 
this  respect  in  1859,  1879  and  1889,  eleventh  place  in  1869  and 
thirteenth  place  in  1899.' 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  development 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin,  and  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  ta  the  cause  or  causes  of  its  meteoric  rise  and  decline. 


I  or  lotfll  persnns  fogaErd  in  calD: 
Oentui,  IS.  eiiiTl  38.8  per  cait.  wet 
consln,  and  onlT  SS.T  per  cent,  were  t 

'  Relation*  of  Papulattan  and  food 
0/  U.  B.  Dtp.   of  Agrtc,  ZMoWon  of  Stati 


I 


It  occupalloBH.  sMordlne  to  tbe  TiMl/lh 
eneaged  In  agricnltiml  pnraalta  In  Wli- 
engaged  In  Illinois. 

the  UHtltd  Statu  In  Bull«tlit 
1,  No.  2*.     WashlnKton.   1903. 
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CHAPTER  n 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  "WISCON- 
SIN BEFORE  THE  ADVENT  OP  THE  RAILROAD.' 

From  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  we  have  com- 
paratively reliable  statistics  as  to  tlie  wheat  industry  in  "Wiscon- 
sin just  preceding  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  We  have,  further, 
overwhelming  testimony  as  to  conditions  in  respect  to  wheat  cul- 
ture in  Wisconsin  at  that  time.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Wis- 
cotisin  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1851^  we  have  a 
report  on  Agricultural  Condition  and  Capacity  that  covers 
nearly  all  of  the  more  important  wheat  producing  counties  of 
that  state.  This  report  is  supplemented  by  numerous  references 
in  the  columns  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Fanner  and  North- 
western Cultivator,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  in  the  various  lo- 
cal newspapers,  local  histories,  pamphlets,  etc. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  212,116  bushels  of  wheat 
were  produeed  in  Wisconsin  in  13.39, •  with  an  acreage  of  15,151t 
acres.  The  crop  of  1849  according  to  the  Seventh  Census 
amoimted  to  4,286.131  bushels,  and  the  acreage  had  increased 
to  306,152  acres,*  Practically  the  whole  amount  in  1849  was 
produced  south  of  Green  Bay  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 
Rock  and  Walworth  counties  together  produced  33  1-3  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  The  four  counties  of  Rock.  Walworth,  Dane  and 
Dodge  produced  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop. 

■     Industry     of    Wliconain     Id     I840-1B44.    «*■ 


Dfboui'i  RtB.,  8i  303. 

"P.  122  ir. 

'  According  lo  the  repor 
306,152  Bcm  sown  to  whei 
wholp  area  of  [mpTored  lai 
CeniuR.    Tb^e  SgoT^s  a 


land  Inelade*  "cleared  land  naed  for  grating,  i 
fallow."     Sepfnth  Centut  of  V.  B.,  XXII  It. 

■  See  BHpenaii,  Tatle  VI.  foot-ni 

t  See  appendix.  Table  IV,  foot-note  reference.t 


of  the  Secretaty  of  Eltate  of  Wliconibi  tttere  vera 
In  1819.  Thli  amoonta  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  tha 
I  In  Wisconsin  at  that  tlnii!.  according  to  the  U,  S. 
'  BignlOeant  »ben  we  recall  tbat  ImproTcd 
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Grouped  according  to  regions  we  would  have  first,  and  by  far 
the  most  important,  the  region  in  the  southeaatem  part  of  the 
atate,  which  found  a  market  either  at  home  in  the  local  milla 
in  supplying  the  stream  of  newly  arrived  immigrants  or  else 
the  eastern  lake  ports  of  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Southport  (Ken- 
osha) and  Port  Washington;  second,  the  Green  Bay  region, 
which  found  a  market  either  at  home  or  a  little  to  the  north, 
supplying  the  demands  of  the  lumbering  business,  of  the  fisher- 
ies, and  of  the  mines  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  smalt 
Bnrplos  being  marketed  east  by  the  lake ;  third,  the  southwestern 
region,  with  a  market  either  in  the  lead  mining  districts,  or  up 
the  river  at  the  military  posts,  Indian  reservations  and  fur- 
trading  stations,  or  else  down  the  river  at  St.  Louis;  and  last, 
the  two  small  areas  of  production  around  Chippewa  Falls  and 
Hudson,  Hon'  largely  the  surplus  wheat  moved  to  the  lake 
ports  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Milwaukee,  Baeine  and  South- 
port  (Kenosha)  exported  2,678,045  bushels  of  wheat  and  183,- 
557  barrels  of  flour,  equivalent  to  a  total  of  3,504,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  during  the  year  1849.'  Transportation  to  the  lake  ports 
was  exclusively  by  team  and  wagon.  There  were  at  this  time 
a  few  plank  roads  from  the  more  eastern  counties  to  the  lake, 
but  these  were  only  a  little  less  unsatisfactory  than  the  other 
roads,  and  the  latter  were  likely  to  be  impassable  in  the  spring 
season.  Reports  of  the  Milwaukee  market  make  frequent  refer- 
ence to  this  fact.  It  was  said  that  it  eost  "18  pence"  to  send 
a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Janesville  to  Milwaukee  by  plank  road, 
whereas  it  was  expected  to  cost  leas  than  5  cents  per  bushel  to 
send  it  to  Chicago  by  rail.' 

The  farmers  of  Marquette  county  were  compelled  to  haul 
their  grain  to  either  Milwaukee  or  Sheboygan,  80  or  100  miles. 
It  took  a  week  to  make  the  trip  to  Milwaukee  and  back.     "With. 


^4 


'M»r<nikef  eenttvel,  Ji 
bHng  realliw!  la  provnl  b 
«i«  Rfick  Rirer  rlBST}  tbi 
Tills  to  New  York  WB"  fi! 
centn.  Bf>e  bflow  p.  SG.  n 
IwslTe  and   one-tinlC  cpnCa, 


1  of  whpBt  from  Jane«- 
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desired  improvemeiits  on  the  Fos  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  &  mar- 
ket was  anticipated  either  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans.'  Pre- 
vious to  1851  the  beat  market  for  the  surplus  wheat  of  Columbia 
County  had  been  Milwaukee,  but  on  account  of  the  low  price 
at  that  time  the  wheat  would  not  bear  transportation  to  that 
point  and  was  disposed  of  at  better  advantage  at  the  "Pinery."^ 
In  1851  there  were  eight  tioiiring  milla  in  Dane  County.* 
The  surplus  wheat  went  east  to  the  lake  ports,  or  south  to  Jauea- 
ville  which  was  the  "center  of  a  great  milling  interest."'  "Water- 
town  was  also  the  center  of  a  considerable  flour  industry.  It 
was  e-stitnated  by  the  Watertoii'n  Chrunicle  that  125,500  bushels 
of  wheat  had  been  purchased  and  26,000  barrels  of  flour  manu- 
factured in  that  town  in  the  year  preceding  August,  1850." 
Manitowoc  county  farmers  did  not  produce  suffieient  wheat  to 
supply  home  demands  and  hence  received  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago prices  with  freight,  pierage,  dockage,  drayage  and  commis- 
sion added."  Walworth  county  surplus  wheat  was  hauled  to 
Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Kenosha,  30  to  40  miles  distant.  The 
trip  out  occupied  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  days.  The  teams 
brought  pine  lumber  and  merchandise  of  various  kinds  in  re- 
tnm.'* 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  sentiment  in  Wisconsin  in 
favor  of  a  home  market.  This  has  often  been  reflected  in  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  a  protective  tariff  and  the  develop- 
ment of  home  manufactures  within  the  state.  It  found  expres- 
sion again,  in  a  favorable  attitude  toward  immigration  into  the 
state. — that  producers  and  consumers  might  be  brought  cloaer 
together.  Again,  and  espcciaily  in  periiids  nf  stringeney,  it 
took  the  form  of  hostility  toward  the  bringing  in  of  eastern  mer- 
chandise." Complaint  was  made  that  double  transportation 
charges  were  thus  undergone.     The  home  market  argument  ap- 


>  Trant.  d/  State  Agric.  Boc  ISBI,  p.  134. 
*nta..  p.  IHl. 

'PnHHf  farmer,  lli  480. 

"  WIIirautM  Bnlinel  and  Otuttte,  Ant-  S,  18D0.     Set>  ftlao  md..  Mch.  1 

"  Tratit.  of  etalf  Aatie.  Soc,,  1881.  p.  190  ff. 

"/«a.  p,  MBS  ff. 

"Bee  Wit.  Farmer.  14i  81  :  aid..  ISi  2H8. 
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pealed  to  the  wheat  grower  the  more  forcibly  because  w 
he  found  a  strong  demand  for  liis  grain  at  home  he  received 
price  at  some  other  point  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  and  dia- 
tributioq.  WTien  the  time  came  that  the  supply  exceeded  the 
deiiiimd,  he,  of  eourse,  received  the  outside  price  less  the  cost  of 
transport  fit  ion.  Continued  immigration  put  off  the  evil  day 
when  this  latter  contingency  would  arise.  The  newly  arrived 
immigrants  had  to  be  fed  at  first,  even  though  they  settled  down 
and  went  to  raising  wheat  themselves  and  thus  became,  later, 
competitors  of  the  older  settlers.  In  their  turn,  they  depended] 
upon  further  -mmigration  for  a  market,  or  upon  the  growth 
manufactures  and  the  development  of  a  wa^-eaming  class. 
is  evident  thut  the  market  foimd  in  immigration  waa  self-di 
stmctive.  This  was  the  more  true  in  a  region  that  was  peculiarly 
favorable  to  agriculture  and  where  a  majority  of  the  immii?r»nts, 
attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  becoming  land  owners  on  taay 
terms,  settled  down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil."  Not  only  did  tli« 
newly  arrived  immigrant  become  a  farftier,  but  he  became  a  whi 
farmer.  Natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  favored,  and, 
we  shall  see,  there  were  other  conditions  which  lent  their 
ence  in  the  same  direction.  Furthermore,  the  development 
manufactures  r<>qiiires  considcrabli'  labor  and  capital, 
factors  that  were  scarce  in  frontier  Wisconsin,  ,just  as  they  ai 
aearee  in  ever>'  frontier  region.'' 

Together  with  a  keen   appreciation  of  the  advantaces  of 


ea 

I 


"Oat  of  B  total   male  population   of  T8,13D  In  profenlona,  occupatloni  ■ 
trades  in  WlHconnln  la   1S4II.  th^rp  werp,  accordlDe  to  the  Sn-cf 
SRo  farmcrH.   ll.Snfi  laharcrs,   3.0^9  carpraCcrB.  D.riOl   mlDPra.  el 

"  Milwaukee   manuCactarPa   amounted   In   value  to   $1.T1<.20D  In    184».      TDCM  ] 
Included  aa  tbe  moat  Important,  In  the  order  named,  toundrlei :  cabinet  i 
iPBIhPr;    rnrrlnBes   and     watrooa ;   tin,     aheet  Iron    and     copier    ware-     ciothloE:    I 
hootB   and  ahoen :   wooden    ware    and    wood   tnmlQs ;    malt    liquors.     The™   v 
one  steam  and  Ave  water  flourlns  mllla.  with  a  total  capacltf  of  80  to  100  bamtsfl 
per  day. — American  R.  R,  Journal,  18B0,  p.  8*4. 

Rac:lni>  whs  already  heromlUE  (mportnnt  In  the  manufacture  of  farm  Impl*-] 
mrnn  and  mnPhlnery.  Henry  F.  Cox  nnd  Company  manufac'ured  "H.  Her 
ratent  ThreabIng  Machine,  rieener  and  Stacher,''  In  1840  Case  er'i-ted  Uafl 
first  Bhop  In  Racine  and  flurlnfr  tlint  year  he  hnllt  nearly  one  hundred  of  blsfl 
thpp.'hlng  machlneB.  (W-.  Farmer  and  TfoHhicrgtrrn  CuJtIrator.  Feb.  I880;r 
Hltlorv  0/  JCmosha  oitd  Raetne  CotinHef,  ChleaKO.  Western  F 
1879,  p.  45B.) 
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home  market  and  of  the  losses  involved  in  double  transportation, 
the  farly  wheat  grower  in  Wisconsin  combined  an  instinctive 
dread  and  distrust  of  monopolies,  a  eomiuon  enough  feeling 
on  the  democratic  frontier. 

The  interests  of  the  commercial  class  lie  in  just  the  opposite 
direction.  Double  transportation,  not  u.'cea3arily  in  au  objec- 
tionable sense,  is  bread  and  butttT  for  that  class.  It  is  not  aur- 
prising  then  that  the  initiative  for  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  state  should  have  come  from  that  class.  Not 
until  the  home  market  broke  down  did  the  fanners  of  Wisconsin 
as  a  class  come  to  the  support  of  the  movement  for  railroads. 
Even  then  there  was  a  preference  for  plank  roads."  and  when 
finally  they  rallied  to  the  support  of  railroads,  it  was  not  that 
the  sentiment  of  that  class  against  monopoly  had  disappeared 
but  that  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  shrewd  men  who  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  themselves  should  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  the  corporations  and  thiia  secure  control  of  the  roads."  The 
farming  class  thus  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  be  interested 
in  both  farming  and  transportation,  instead  of  seeing  to  it  that 
there  was  eflFective  control  by  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
feeling  against  monopoly,  there  was  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  real  nature  of  railroad  transportation.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  wheat  grower  in  Wisconsin  and  the  common  carrier, 
we  shall  take  up  in  a  later  chapter.  We  need  only  to  note  here 
the  early  distrust  of  the  latter  by  the  farmer,  the  faet  that  he 
felt  little  interest  in  the  railroads  until  the  failure  of  the  home 
market  forced  him  to  look  for  a  market  ontside  of  the  state,  the 
further  faet  that  to  obtain  the  railroads  he  rashly  loaned  his 
credit,  secured  by  land  already  heavily  hypothecated,  and  lastly 
the  fact  of  his  complete  and  not  unnatural  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  system  of  transportation  by  rail." 


■■  EtM  pamphlet,  Ptwtt  Roati:  Beport  on  their  I7KHt|>  and  RooHomy,  by  • 
ConmUtee.  mttt  to  a  t^rgt  Plank  Road  m»llnit  In  ttaclnr,  J»n.  14,  184>(,  Ra- 
flDf.  1848. 

"8e«  ISvjvr,  B.  H.,  BiiUtrv  of  Barlv  RailroaS  Ltgitlation  In  WUcotuin, 
trta.  Bttt.  col.,  14i  T23  It,  Also  Trantactiotit  of  thr  Wfirnnnin  Jcadnnv  of 
Sdmcet.  Arti  and  Ltitern.  lai  3M  fr. 

"Bi*  Mejer,  Biltory  of  Early  Sallroaa  Lrolllallnn  In  WUroiw(«  In  TTii. 
tflit.   rot..  14:  :oe  B.     Sm  also  nibbard,  B.  B.,  Bttiorv  at  .IvieullHTV  In  Dant 
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Another  difficulty,  however,  beginning  about  1847,  beset 
the  wheat  farmer  in  Wiaconsin.  Crop  failure  and  decline  in 
yield  added  to  the  difficulties  of  low  price  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  home  market.  It  was  possible  for  crop  failure  and  overpro- 
duction to  occur  at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  ever  increa- 
ing  area  cultivated  to  wheat. 

Numerous  causes  were  assigned  for  this  decline  in  yield  and 
frequent  crop  failure.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  were 
unfavorable  seasons  for  both  seeding  and  harvest,  deterioration 
in  seed,  insect  pests  and  aueceasive  cropping  year  aiter  year  to 
wheat  without  rotation.  In  respect  to  unfavorable  seasons,  it 
seems  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  was  true.  It  was  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  little  difficulty  with  crop  failure  on  new 
land. 

There  was  doubtless  some  truth  also  in  the  complaint  about 
the  deterioration  of  seed.  The  possibilities  in  plant  breeding  at 
the  present  time  prove  it  more  than  likely  that  the  general  syv 
tem  of  culture  followed  by  these  early  wheat  farmers,  which  was 
by  all  testimony  extraordinarily  bad,  would  also  be  deficient  on 
the  side  of  seed  selection. 

Insect  pests  are  now  considered  to  be  destructive  only  where 
continued  cropping  is  practiced  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  that  connection. 

The  one  great  cause  assigned  almost  imiversally  for  the  series 
of  crop  failures  was  that  of  so-called  soil  exhaustion  due  to  con- 
tinued and  successive  cropping  to  wheat.  The  present  theory  as 
to  soil  exhaustion  strengthens  our  inclination  to  believe  in  the 

Oaunty,  TVUconMn,  BulJelin  o]  the  XJntvtrtUt  0/  Wiaeonttn,  No.  101.  p.  1S4  C. 

Wblle  tnskln);  n  jtiidy  at  Oic  airrlcuLCurp  of  Ubup  Coantj,  wblcb  b«  cooildeN 
IVplMl,  In  mi>Et  rMD^cU,  of  tti«  BUt?.  Mr,  Hlbbard  dleciiases  la  an  apparmtlT 
■atlRfBctor?  manner  the  Reneral  fondltlona  tbroagbout  th«  itate  In  ret«ra«i 
to  IrannportatloD  tthout  IBBO.  I  Btn  not  disposed  to  Mitlrelj  ngrep  with  Mr. 
Illlitiurd  In  hln  dlBpnraiffnipnC  nt  the  tiomp  marliet  niiatlcopnt  smoDK  lb?  firm- 
en.  No  donbt  the  poBBlbllltles  of  ■  home  mirKet  were  over-estUnated  by  OmX 
dBu.  but  their  tBter  experlenpe  with  railroads  and  the  tut  that  after  aU  ttter 
Vire  forced  Into  diversified  farming  wbereln  they  depended  more  upon  ■  bone 
marliet  and  were  lesH  dependent  upon  the  railroads  aeem  to  Jutftlty  both  Ibdr 
orlElonl  prefereni-e  and  their  Biisiitcitiug  attltade  toward  the  tatter.  Mc.  9!6- 
bnrd  himself  ban  n  tittle  later  vlyldly  pli^tured  ibe  disappointment  ol  the  fann- 
ers In   their  hope  that   the   rallroada   wooW   mtnlstet   t " 

ifWcodirtn    PoIUMIum.   June  SB,    1852), 
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correctness  of  this  opinion."*  That  such  were  ordinarily  the  re- 
sults was  of  course  familiar  to  most  western  people,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  soils  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  1845  a  writer  in  the  Milwaukee  Courier  sounded  a  note  of 
warning."'  "Wheat  has  thus  far  been  the  staple  crop  of  Wis- 
consin and  will  prohably  continue  to  he  so  for  some  years  to 
come.  But  we  farmers  will  do  well  to  remember  before  it  is  too 
late  that  we  have  hitherto  been  depending  upon  the  natural  fer- 
tilitj-  of  the  soil  for  the  abundance  of  our  yield  rather  than  upon 
thorough  tillage,  rotation  of  crops,  manuring,  etc."  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  of  declining  yield  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  farmers  of  "Walworth,  Rock, 
Jefferson  and  other  counties"  for  better  methods  of  cultivation 
and  an  abandonment  of  continuous  wheat  cropping. 

During  the  years  1849,  '50  and  '51,  countless  references  can 
be  cited  testifying  to  the  continued  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  and 
usually  ascribing  the  failure  to  successive  seeding  to  that  crop : 
"We  are  confident  that  very  many  of  our  farmers  would  find 
it  much  to  their  advantage  to  turn  their  attention  to  dairying 
and  let  alone  the  growing  of  so  much  wheat.  Wheat  growing 
is  now  pursued  greatly  to  the  neglect  of  other  branches  of  farm 
business.""  "The  wheat  crop,  our  great  staple,  in  many  por- 
tions of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  proved  essentially  a  failure 


'•  Many  no  loinjer  bellpve  In  Ibe  tbao 
TPmoTHl  From  Ihx  soil  of  Ibp  plementa  i 
nlar  plaat  Soli  nnBl^Blg  nf  lo-called  cihnuned  lolla  rev?«lH  the  nreaenc^  ot 
tbr  rrqiilr^  df^metiU  Id  quaiitltli«  but  little  dlmlnUbMI.  iSm  KlnR.  Phvfkw 
of  Affrieullurt,  80  tt.  AI»o  Ml  article  In  the  Popular  SHence  MobCiIv.  NoTem- 
ber  1906.  bj  J.  B.  Dandeno  or  tbc  Ulcblgan  dErUuItnre  CoUefCe.  oa  Sa4t  F«i-- 
MftK.)  The  tendency  todaj  la  to  Im;  leaa  atreaa  upon  tbe  chomlc&l  conaUtn- 
rnta  of  the  noil  micl  more  upon  Its  physical  condltinn.  That  Is.  plnat  growth 
dependa  aa  much  upon  thp  rapHtltr  with  which  the  phemlcal  elemenfa  which 
enter  Into  cotnhlnBUon  for  the  tuitrlmcnt  of  the  plant  are  set  free,  i,  e..  iinon 
aTallahllItT,  aa  npon  the  abaalnte  preaence  of  tboae  elementa  In  tbe  aoll.  Nmr 
tbe  nnlTetnal  teBtlmonr  la  that  continued  cropplne  to  one  crop  hrloBa  about 
aneh  n  condition  of  the  aoll  that  under  ordinary  condltlona  a  decline  In  yield 
reatilta.  I'roper  rotation  of  crops,  on  th"  other  hnnrt,  Inrtiic'*'  aiich  a  condition 
of  the  anil  as  rendertr  the  rarlous  elementji  moat  easily  and  rapidly  nvgllahle. 
(Bee  Troni.  of  State  Agfie-  Bac,  1951,  p.  ISl.  Bee.  bowever,  Hopklna,  CyrO, 
G..  PJin»phorin  and  Humuf  in  RcIoHon  Id  flHnol*  Sods,  Circular  Xo  tie.  Dn- 
Iveralty  of  lUtnola.  Airtcnltaral  Biperlment  Btatlon,  Urbana,  Feb.,  1908.) 

•IfMeral  Point  Democrat.  Hay  2,  184C. 

"  WM.   Conner  and  WortfHoeafem  ( 
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for  three  years  in  sueeeasion.  .  .  .  Wheat  growing  has 
proved  utterly  un  trust  worthy.  .  .  .  It  is  more  unprofitable 
than  either  of  the  three  gn'at  divisions  of  uorthwesteru  agricul- 
ture,— pork  raising,  stock  growing  and  dairying.  .  For 
several  years  wheat  in  every  stage  has  been  doomed  to  double 
risk,  labor  and  expense,  while  the  market  has  generally  been  at 
a  low  point  in  consequence  of  the  almost  illimitable  amount  pro- 
duced and  the  inferior  quality  of  a  large  share,  and  yet  here  it 
is  all  wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  etc."" 

"While  we  are  reaping  an  average  of  15  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  we  can  with  proper  management  produce  twice  or  even 
three  times  that  amount.  When  the  fanners  ^t  over  the  grain 
mHnia  nnd  turn  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  stock,  so  as 
to  escape  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons  and 
markets,  no  longer  will  be  heard  the  cry  of  hard  times,  etc."" 

"Walworth  County  Wheat  Crop. — Winter  wheat  has  been  most 
gloriously  uncertain  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Lately  spring 
wheat  has  been  also  very  uncertain.  For  several  seasons  in  suc- 
cession the  wheat  crop  has  fallen  miserably  short  either  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity,  causing  great  loss  and  embarrassment  to  our 
farmers. ' '" 

In  the  report  on  the  "Agricultural  Condition  and  Capacity" 
of  the  various  counties  of  Wisconsin  referred  to  above,  testimony 
is  well-nigh  unanimous  as  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  wheat  crop. 
In  Iowa  county  winter  wheat  had  been  gradually  failing  tor  five 
or  sis  years.  The  average  yield  in  1851  was  15  bushels  for  winter 
wheat  and  12  bushels  for  spring  wheat."  In  Columbia  county 
the  crop  had  been  short  for  two  or  three  years."  Dane  county 
had  esperienced  an  almost  entire  failure  for  four  years."  Sim- 
ilar tesitimony  came  from  Dodge  county."    Pond  du  Lac  county 


1. 


rf,   11-80  PralriP  Farmer,  Ui  3T1 :  WU.   Farmer,  Si  H5. 
■  Tnmi.  tit  Btate  Agrle.  Soo.,  18B1,  p.  106. 
••IMU.,  1»». 

"/Md.,  183.     U.  8.  Pat.  Office  Bep.,  AffrUmlturg,  tot  1850,  p.  8. 
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reported  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  for  several  years.^' 
Reports  from  Jeflferson,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Rock,  and  Walworth 
counties  vary  only  in  the  degree  of  failure  indicated.*^ 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  and  which  added 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  that  crop  failure  occurred 
in  respect  to  winter  wheat  in  particular  and  at  that  time  winter 
wheat  was  worth  from  10  to  15  cents,  and  sometimes  from  18 
to  20  cents  more  in  the  market  than  spring  wheat.  With  the 
old  mill  ng  processes,  the  hard,  brittle  bran  of  the  spring  wheat 
was  broken  into  fine  particles  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
separated  from  the  flour.  When  winter  wheat  passed  safely 
through  the  winter  it  usually  yielded  well,  but  by  1850  it  had  be- 
come an  extremely  uncertain  crop  in  the  Northwest  generally.'* 
Winter  wheat  was,  however,  successful  in  Winnebago  county,  an 
average  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  being  secured.  This 
was  a  comparatively  newly  settled  region  and  the  evil  effects  of 
cont  nued  cropping  to  wheat  were  not  yet  apparent. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  persistent  tendency  to  grow 
wheat  exclusively?  To  this  question  we  have  many  contempora- 
neous answers,  and  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  respect 
to  the  causes  assigned.  These  were,  in  general,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  fertile  land  on  the  other,  together  with  the  fact 
that  wlieat  has  always  been  a  groat  cash  crop.'*- 

Here  again  it  seems  clear  that  we  can  endorse  contemporane- 
ous opinion.  Of  course  there  were  other  contributing  causes  and 
t  is  also  possible  to  make  a  more  refined  analysis  of  the  causes 


»  Tran9.  of  State  Agrio.  Soc,  18S1,  p.  106. 

»lbid..  pp.  170.  177.  187.  210.  225.  and  2,3lK  In  reference  to  the  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  In  the  Northwest  jjenerally.  see  Prairie  Farmer,  9t  271 :  lOi 
27K.    7:i.    1H7.    :H49:    111   429-430. 

"  Bnt  little  winter  wheat  had  been  sown  In  the  Northwest  (cran  of  1849-.'S0) 
on  account  of  continued  losses.  Prairie  Farmer.  10:  1ft.  233.  2«J>.  26«.  27S-9 ; 
11:   5«. 

■«  F<.r  a  most  excellent  discussion.  ConMderationa  on  the  causett  and  effects 
of  the  diminution  of  American  Crops,  by  GuBtayuB  De  Neyen  of  Fond  da  Lac, 
Wis.,  see  U.  S.  Pat.  Office  Rep..  Agriculture,  for  1858,  pp.  213-220.  The  cause 
Is  asserted  to  1>e  sparseness  of  population.  **As  lon^  as  there  shall  remain  vast 
tracts  of  unoccupied  vlrRln  soil,  of  exceeding  fertility,  to  be  bad  for  a  low 
pr'ce.  so  Ion;?  must  ai^r^culture  be  carried  on  In  a  loose  and  careless  manner, 
partlcu'arly   In   the   neighborhood  of  those  lands.*' 
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generally  assigned  as  the  main  causes.  At  first  siglit  and  i 
consideration  of  the  more  evident  specialization  in  wheat  i 
the  introduction  of  railroads,  the  problem  might  seem  to  be  o 
of  transportation  primarily.  This,  however,  is  plainly  ineoP' 
rect;  for  we  find  this  specialization  existing  with  all  the  ( 
comitants  of  declining  yield,  crop  failure,  and  consequent  i 
cultural  depression  before  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad  i 
consin.  As  to  other  methods  of  transportation,  we  have  i 
that  early  conditions  in  transportation  were  not  such  as  to 
courage  the  production  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  fact  1 
access  to  Lake  Michigan  gave  an  outlet  to  the  East  It  can  be 
granted,  however,  that  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  a  tendency  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
other  conditions  mentioned. 

It  may  be  argued  that  overspecialization  in  the  culture  of  whei 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  natural  conditions  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  growing  that  grain.^*    But  this  can  hardly  be  maintained  i 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  other  branches  of  agriculture  have  t 
shown  to  be  just  as  well  adapted  to  natural  conditions  in  Wii 
consin  as  wheat,  perhaps  even  more  so."     Natural  adaptation 
was,  of  course,  a  contributing  cause.     The  tendency  to  produofi 
wheat  exclusively   was   due   primarily   to   the   conditions   niffli<1 
tioned   above,   and   these  conditions  have  always  been   prese 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  frontier.     That  these  condiil 
tions  should  have  borne  fruit  to  an  unusual  degree  was  due  to  i 
the  fact  that  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favorable.    Most  of 
the  settlers  who  took  up  land  in  Wisconsin  were  persons  of  small 
means""  and  the  opport\inity  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land  on  easy  terms,  so  that  one  crop  would  almost 
pay  for  the  land  itself  in  addition  to  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  invited  an  undue  extension  of  credit,  ^ 
to  the  end  that  more  and  more  land  might  be  secured.    This  i 
its  turn  put  a  premium  on  extensive  cultivation  and  for  1 


■■  See    Boll   liap   of    Wis.,   TinentV-'econd  Ann.    Ki 
0/  V.  of  Wis.,  1808,  pp.  282-268. 

"  Dalrrlns  unil  tbp  culture  o(  oala.  Iinrley.   rye. 


).    of  Agrio.   8«pcr.    BtatUm 
tobacco  and  bopi  nilgtit  ba 


ot  Stale  Agric.   Soc,  1B51.  i 
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sort  of  culture  wheat  U  pecoUarly  adapted  on  the  frontier.  It 
required  but  relatively  little  labor  and  capital  and  with  the  most 
careless  methods  of  cultivation  yielded  large  returns  at  firet." 

Further,  no  eouimodtty  that  the  early  farmer  in  WiBcondn 
could  raise  had  auch  a  ready  sale.  It  was  as  "good  as  money" — 
aetually  passed  as  money  in  many  cases."  A  glance  into  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  will  show  how  largely  wheat 
passed  for  a  mediiun  of  exchange.  Not  only  was  it  the  best  cash 
crop  but  it  could  be  traded  for  suah  articles  of  merchandise  as 
the  farmer  needed.  The  wheat  was  often  stored  in  private  ware- 
houses and  wheat  "receipts,"  "tickets,"  or  " certificatefi, "  SB 
they  were  variously  termed,  were  issued,  and  pased  from  hand 
to  hand  lilte  money.  The  phrase  "as  good  as  whilst"  was  a  cur- 
rent expression  at  this  time."  In  Racine,  wheat  in  the  ware- 
houses served  "as  a  basis  of  frequent  and  large  business  opera- 
tions" during  tile  months  when  the  lake  navigation  was  closed." 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer'"  says  "the  wheat  crop 
is  the  great  crop  of  the  Northwest  for  exchange  purposes.  It 
pays  debts,  buys  groceries,  clothinj.'.  lands,  and  answers  more 
emphatically  the  purposes  of  trade  than  any  other  crop."  Again, 
"Well,  we  have  a  wheat  crop  onee  more.  We  can  now  pay 
our  debts,  build  ua  houses,  bams,  fences,  etc."*' 

Instances  might  he  multiplied  many  fold  to  show  to  what  extent 
wheat  was  depended  upon  as  a  cash  crop  for  the  means  to  meet 
interest  payments  or  debts,  or  to  trade  for  necessities.  That  land 
VBB  secured  on  liberal  terms  should  not  deceive  us.  These  lib- 
eral terms  were  fully  discounted,  and.  at  any  rote,  the  term 
"liberal"  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  financial  eir- 


■■  Bee  Sortliwettern  Uiller,  Nov.  8.  1878,  (or  aliilllAr  CUa  In  MlimeaoU.     Bm 
■o  Pal.  OtDct  Rep.  Affrlotilture,  lor  1860.  p.  B. 

■*  See  Oovemor'i  Matagt  ani  Aacompanvino  SoadiiifMM,  18GT.  Si  4S9. 
■■■Such   bB«  bwn   Ihe    vj-iilpm   of    bdrler    {In    FVinfl  du     L««  countjl    tbat  It 
0  K»j  ybnt  has  Ceeo  Ibe  price."      Trrm*.  of  Blate  A)jric.  Sac, 


isni. 


1H7. 


1843;  FfbroJirr  7,   1840;   Mch.  ; 


I  S«ii(hpiir(  Avirr 
lS4n.      Hr«  ITatrtfl  Farmer,  lUt  Ifltt. 

"  Sm.  lllrcel.  Doc.,  No.  (Hi  (p.  141,  31sf  Cone.,  lit  Skb..  ( Com  mn  a  lot  Ion 
fron  Phllo  WUle,  In  bebilf  ot  the  clUieni  ct  Btclne,  Wla.,  ihowlng  the  neee*- 
■lij  of  pontlmilntt  the  improvenient  of  the  harbor  at  that  place.  Feb,  27.  I8H0). 

ofnHHe  rarnBT.   lUi   G'.!.      Bre  aim  IMd..   2B8   aDd   27S. 

"  nta.,  see.      See  Tran*.  o!  State  Agrie.  Boc,  18B1,  pp.  188.  lOl-lAS. 
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cumstances  of  the  purchasera.     Interest  rates  were  as  high  i 
land  was  low  and  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  merely  enticed  thai 
settlers  to  go  more  deeply  into  debt  in  order  to  extend  their  pu^l 
ehases.*'     The   bad  conditions  in   reference  to  insolvency   andi 
indebtedness  about  11^50  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  judiciary 
committee  by  the   assembly   to   investigate  and   brinj!    in    a    re- 
port, with  a  view  to  revising  the  usury  laws."     Both  majority 
and  minority  reports  agree  as  to  the  general  distress,  thou|^.J 
differing  as  to  remedies  proposed.     Particular  mention  is  madal 
of  the  fanning  class.     They  are  said  to  have  borrowed  money  1 
for  improvements,  relying  upon  their  crops  in  order  to  meet  their 
obligations.     When  harvest  time  came  their  crops  failed  and  as 
this  had  been  a  universal  oecurrenee  for  two  years,  the  burden 
kept  growing  heavier,  without  any  means  of  relief  l>eing  found. 
A  committee  appointed  the  same  year  on  "Land  Limitation" 
found"  that  for  at  least  three  years  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
had  suffered  either  from  short  crops  or  from  injuries  to  grain 
in  harvest  or  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  grain  to  market 
because  of  had  roads.     It  was  siiggesti^d  that  the  difficulty  was  . 
partly  the  result  of  land  monopoly.     "Farmers  tilled  such  largC:.^ 
fields  that  they  could  not  attend  to  them  properly."     A  mill 
sort  of  limitation  on  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  held  I 
one  person  was  favored." 

The  general  situation  is  well  set  forth  by  one  who  contribnte 
frequently  to  the  discussion  of  farm  topics.     After  noting  the  * 
"mania  among  the  Northwest  upon  the  culture  of  wheat" 
consequence  of  which  the  "health,  comfort,  happiness  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  are  but  secondary  considers-  J 
tions  to  the  wav'ng  field  of  grain,  which  in  their  estimaticm  ifl] 

*■  "Another   cause   of   deprei 
1  pay  flay  a 


was  ^^ 

large:.^H 
mildi^H 
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remiltg  were  rulnouB.     Homestpsas   were  Inrolred   at   rates  of 
n  flft^   per  ccal.     California  B«i>mB  tlie  only   reai 
Watworlh  county  farmer  In  prepariHB  t( 
'  Blalf  Aoric.   Soc,  18B1,  p.  230. 
mblji  Journal.   IBSl.   pp.   1047-1101. 


tliU    I 


gilded  regiOD  n 

of  refnge."      TroBi".  i 

"  Appenaim  to  Am 

"Ibid..  11(15-1109. 

•■  Bee  Gregory,   The  Lan4   lAmllatUm   Mavemtnl  In   PnrlWnon   Otub    Papert,  9|  1 
No.    W. 
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equal  to  the  golden  harvest  of  California,"  the  writer  asserted 
that  this  specializatioo  was  cominon  in  all  new  countries  and  was 
due  to  poverty.  "The  early  settlers  must  resort  to  the  means 
whieh  promise  the  most  sure  and  speedy  return  for  their  labor; 
and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  promises  them  under  ordinary  eir- 
cumstances  the  liifrhest  rewards  for  their  Inbor,  the  best  in- 
vestment for  their  capital.  That  article  always  commands  cash 
at  some  price  and  necessarily  excludes  many  other  productions 
from  the  market.  This  concentration  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
production  of  wheat  leads  to  overproduction  and  defeats  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  while  the  community  is  injured  by  the  withdrawal 
of  labor  and  capital  from  other  branches  of  agriculture."  An 
appeal  was  made  to  farmers  to  follow  a  more  diversified  sys- 
tem.** 

W.  W.  Daniells."  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  summed  the  matter  up  as  follows: 
"People  are  everj"where  saving  of  the  costly  factor  and  extrav- 
agant of  the  cheap  factor;  hence  the  early  agriculture  in  Wis- 
consin was  m(Tc  land  s;kinning.  B>'tter  tillage,  accompanied  with 
the  use  of  manures  and  other  fertilizers,  would  not,  upon  the  vir- 
gin soil,  have"  added  sufficiently  to  the  yield  to  pay  the  cost  of 
applying  them.  Hence  to  the  first  farmers  of  the  state,  poor 
farming  was  the  only  profitable  farming  and  consequently  the 
only  good  farming,  an  agriculturo-econom ical  paradox  from 
which  there  is  no  escape."  Still,  Professor  Daniells  maintains 
that  such  a  system  was  injurious  to  the  state,  and  he  might  have 
added,   ruinous  to  the   farmers  themselves  in   the   long  run.*^ 

In  a  study  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  Kenosha 
Count}/.  Robert  Hugh  Downes  finds'"  that  the  towns  inhabited 
by  foreigners  held  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  oats  and  Indian 
com,  while  those  inhabited  by  natives  went  into  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. He  concludes  that  the  decline  in  the  population  and  the 
smallness  of  eaah  value  and  total  valuation  per  capita  that  was 


CulHvator,  Si  263,  bir  Solo- 

BUtcnleal 


■•  Wlaeonttn  and  tova  Farmer  and 

mon    r..imri»r»l. 

•' mitnrv  of  Rortne  and  Ktnotha  Coimll-ei,  Wtt.,  Cblcago:  Wntvi 
Co..   18T9,  p.  188. 

"  Tran^.   of  WltBOntln  Aradrmv   o/  Belmeei,  J.r(i  anil  Letleri.  13,-  R45   IL 

•Now  Emsrltns  Prof?««or  iif  ThfinlBtrv, 
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found  at  a  later  period  among  the  former  class  when  compared 
with  the  latter  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  soil  as  to  the  nativity 

of  the  people  and  that  the  Germans,  English  and  Irish  evidently 
lacked  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  economic  changes 
and  to  agriciilturul  improvements;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  native-bom  look  advantage  of  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments and  thus  bettered  their  condition. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  attempt  to  make  persistence 
in  the  culture  of  wheat  a  question  of  race  characteristics  can  be 
justified.  In  the  first  place  the  Germans  and  English  pursued 
better  methods  of  cultivation  at  home  than  those  followed  by 
farmers  in  the  eaatem  part  of  the  United  States,  whence  came 
the  native  settlers.  Again,  there  is  no  contemporaneous  testi- 
mony that  foreign  settlers  were  in  genera!  greater  sinners  than 
the  natives  in  the  constant  cropping  to  wheat  alone  or  that  their 
methods  were  inferior.  On  the  contrary,  direct  testimony  is 
borne  to  the  industry  and  careful  tillage  of  both  English"  and 
German"'  settlers.  Much  is  said,  however,  in  disparagement  of 
the  "French  system"  of  cultivation.  The  foreign  settlers  had 
even  smaller  resources  than  the  natives"  and  were,  thus,  on  ao- 
count  of  financial  reasons  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  or  to  change  their  methods."  Accordingly,  financial 
difficulties  would  appear  to  still  remain  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  one-crop  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  element  was  habituated  to  the 
growing  of  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  declined  50  per  cent,  in  New 
England,  and  23  per  cent,  in  New  York  during  the  decade  1840- 
1850,°'  and  immigrants  from  these  two  sections,  and  especially 
from  New  York,  which  had  been  shortly  before  the  center  of  the 
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■wheat  growing  area,  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Wisconsin."  It  is  not  unreaaoaable  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  arrival  of  these 
New  England  and  New  York  settlers  and  the  subsequent  special- 
ization in  wheat  growing.  This  presutnption  is  strengthened  by 
the  further  fact  that  the  later  movement  of  the  wheat  area  aerosa 
Wisconsin  was  accompanied  by  a  aimilar  movement  of  the  New 
England  and  New  York  element.  That  element  declined  pro- 
portionately and  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  indicate  large  migration 
m  those  counties  where  wheat  growing  declined,  while  the  for- 
eign element,  especially  the  Germans,  increased  largely.** 
Further,  it  is  found  that  the  New  York  and  New  England  set- 
tiers  predominated  in  the  prairie  regions,  which  were  beet 
adapted  to  wheat  growing,  while  the  foreign  stock  was  most 
nnmerous  in  the  wooded  districts.''*  This  tendency  toward 
wheat  growing  due  to  economic  habit  was,  however,  strongly 
reenforced  by  economic  conditions  on  the  frontier.  In  fact,  the 
latliT  ih'cidcilly  prevaili'd  whcrt-  thf  two  ran  counter.  This  fact 
is  illustrated  by  the  alow  progress  made  in  the  attempts  by  the 
Ohio  settlers  to  introduce  the  tobacco  growing  and  the  wool 
growing  industries."  The  Swiss  element,  too,  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  early  economic  conditions,  until  the  acquired  habit 
of  wheat  growing  gave  away,  in  turn,  before  changed  economic 
conditions  which  induced  a  reversion  to  dairying."  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Scandinavian  element  in  Dane  county  acquired  the  habit 
of  wheat  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  upon  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  that  county  about  1870,  many  sold  oflF  their  farms  and 
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like  the  native  stock  moved  on  toward  the  frontier  and  were 
replaced  by  the  Swiss,  who  introduced  dairying.  After  about 
1891,  however,  the  Scandinavians  succeeded  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  dairying  and  again  increased  their  holdings  of  land 
within  the  county  and  in  the  year  1898  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cheese  product  of  Dane  county  waa  produced  in  the  seven 
towns  which  comprised  the  Scandinavian  section  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.""  Economic  habit  and  race  characteristics 
are  thus  seen  to  have  been  subordinate  factors,  but  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  strong  influence  when  reenforced  by  favorable  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

We  have  concrete  examples  of  the  financial  difficulty  in- 
volved in  making  the  change  to  a  diversified  agriculture.  One 
such  is  friven  in  tbe  Wiscoiisiu  and  luu-a  Farnu-r  and  Sorlh- 
western  Cultivator."'  A  correspondent,  in  discussing  the  com- 
parative profit  of  wheat  growing  and  sheep  raising,  stated  that 
he  had  made  a  success  of  wheat  growing  from  1837  to  1847.  Then 
followed  crop  failures  for  three  years,  with  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  go  at  something  else,  want  of  success  being  due  to  lack 
of  means.  In  1851  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  and  going 
into  sheep  raising,  which  proved  profitable. 

If  indebtedness  and  lacli  of  capital  kept  many  farmers  raising 
wheat  exclusively  until  crop  failure  and  soil  exhaustion  ensued, 
the  latter  conditions  were  in  their  turn  instrumental  in  forcing 
a  system  of  diversified  agriculture.  When  the  time  came  thst 
wheat  could  be  no  longer  raised  at  a  profit,  some  other  means 
had  to  be  found  to  get  money  to  meet  interest  payments  and 
taxes.  Decl.ning  profits  constituted  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
ducing those  in  better  circumstances  to  turn  away  from  special- 
ization in  wheat.  It  appears  that  this  latter  class  was  the  first 
to  try  something  else.  The  former  in  many  cases  merely  went 
into  bankruptcy. 

That  the  Wi.iconsb  State  Agricultural  Society  was  organized 
about  this  time  is  significant.  Farmers  were  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  something  needed  to  be  done.    For  a  long  time  there  Iiad 
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been  exhortation  in  favor  of  diversified  farming  and  crop  rota- 
tion. An  organized  effort  was  now  to  be  made  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  general.  The  direct  statement  is  made  in  reference 
to  the  Rock  County  Agricultural  Society  that  it  was  founded 
in  order  to  overcome  the  depression  which  had  followed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop.  This  forced  tendency  to  diversification 
was  naturally  most  marked  near  the  markets  in  the  earlier  set- 
tled portions  where  soil  exhaustion  had  been  carried  farthest 
and  where  opportunities  were  most  favorable  for  such  change. 
The  rise  in  the  value  of  land  forced  a  better  and  more  intensive 
system  of  agriculture.  Land  became  relatively  more  valuable 
as  compared  with  the  other  factors  in  production  and  farm  pur- 
suits that  were  less  expensive  of  land  began  to  find  favor.  It 
was  recognized  by  many  that  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  might 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  compelled  a  better  and  more 
varied  system  of  agriculture.  In  1851  a  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  grow  flax  in  Dane  county ,'^  though  results  were  not 
favorable  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Attempts  were  made  at 
sheep  raising  about  the  same  time  in  Dane  county .•*  In  Kenosha 
county  the  wool  growing  industry  had  begun  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  and  some  attention 
was  also  paid  to  dairying.®*  An  Ohio  farmer  traveling  in  Wau- 
kesha county  at  this  time  doelared  that  the  farmers  there  had 
better  sow  less  wheat  and  grow  more  'WOol.®*  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  individual  attempts  to  grow  wool.'"  Experi- 
ments in  the  culture  of  tobacco  had  been  made  in  Rock  county 
about  1840  and  now  these  experiments  were  renewed  in  several 
of  the  southern  counties.®*  Farmers  were  abandoning  wheat 
growing  as  an  exclusive  crop  in  Walworth  county  and  large 
fields  were  being  sown  with  tame  grasses  preparatory  to  a  more 
general  rearing  of  stock.*'    In  Dodge  county  a  system  of  rotation 


«  nibbard.   147. 
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had  produced  very  satisfactory  results,*'  and  in  Racine  eouD^ 
the  shrewdest  fanners  were  said  to  be  more  and  more  diversifj 
ing  their  crops.""  In  Milwaukee  county  farms  were  smalleF'1 
and  better  cultivated  than  on  the  prairie  and  diversified  farm-  f 
ing  was  followed  to  a  considerable  extent.'"  Dane  county  im-J 
ported,  besides  agricultural  implements  and  foreign  merchan-'l 
dise,  "cheese,  butter  and  pork  frequently,  grass  seed,  cattle  and! 
horses.""     Evidently  there   was  room  for  diversification  here.  ' 

The  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  had  become  important 
by  this  time,  though  the  numerous  advertisements  of  cradles  and 
rakes  in  the  local  newspapers  indicate  that  the  harvester  was  by  ^ 
no  means  general.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  "oak  opei 
ings"  where  it  was  difficult  to  use  machinery  on  account  of  t 
stumps.'"  According  to  thi"  Ohio  trnvellcr  mentioned  above,  the  ' 
McCormick  reaper  was  in  general  use  in  Waukesha  county.  It 
was  asserted  that  in  five  years  very  little  wheat  would  be  cut 
otherwise  than  by  raachinerj'  on  the  smooth  lands  of  the  West." 
Complaints  were  made,  however,  that  the  new  machines  camSil 
high  in  price,  that  they  were  not  always  constructed  of  goo^^ 
material,  and  the  familiar  statement  was  made  that  they  failed 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  lodged  grain.'*  It  was  estimated  that 
not  less  than  3."iOO  new  reaping  machines  would  be  put  into  use  in 
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1850  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  was  calculated  that  this  would 
amount  to  a  saving  of  the  labor  of  175,000  men.  This  was  of  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  supply  was  being 
diminished  by  emigration  to  California.'* 

Wheeler's  ** tread  machine '*  threshers  had  been  introduced 
extensively  into  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  about  1850,  and 
had  competed  successfully  with  the  larger  ** sweep  machines" 
of  eight  horse  power  and  operated  by  eight  men.'®  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Case  threshers 
in  Racine  and  the  advertisement  of  the  Case  two-horse  power 
thresher  appears  m  the  pages  of  the  farm  journals  of  that 
period.     Bain's  thresher  was  another  Racine  product. 

The  introduction  of  these  labor  saving  machines  constituted 
an  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  wheat  area.  An  indus- 
try toward  which  there  was  already  a  strong  tendency,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  it  reouired  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the 
scarce  factor,  labor,  became  now  less  than  ever  dependent  upon 
that  factor.  The  effect  was  decidedly  toward  more  extensive 
culture,  and  when  a  little  later  the  railroad  opened  up  a  market 
for  Wisconsin  wheat,  the  grain  drill,  the  harvester,  the  header 
and  the  thresher  were  all  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  phenomenal 
spread  of  that  industry  in  the  state. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850.  there  were  1,045,499  acres  of 
improved,  and  1,931,159  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Wisconsin. 
Comparison  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1900 — 11,246,972 
improved  and  8,615,755  unimproved — indicates  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  area  of  Wisconsin  had  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation and  pasturage  at  the  former  period.  Up  to  this  time  gov- 
ernment land  had  been  secured  at  about  the  minimum  price  of 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  and  so  long  as  this  land  was 
in  the  market  there  was  little  opportunity  for  speculative  deal- 
ing. This  opportunity  had  been  taken  advantage  of  and  the  in- 
crease in  population  in  Wisconsin  between  1840  and  1850  was 
almost  unprecedentedly  rapid.  The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
Farmer  and  Northwestern  Cvltivator,^'^  in  an  answer  to  the  in- 
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qoiries  of  a  prospective  immigrajit,  stated  that  he  "knew  of  no 
land  south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  could  be  bought 
for  leas  than  about  five  dollars  per  acre."  Sales  of  improved  land 
had  been  made  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  while  the  cheap  and 
fertile  lands  west  of  Lake  Winnebago  proved  most  attractive  to 
settlers.  This  latter  region  was  being  settled  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  part  of  the  state."" 

A  land  agent  in  Milwaukee  advertised  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  choice  lands  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1850  at 
from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  upwards,  in  lots  to  suit 
pnrehasers  and  on  liberal  credit.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  this 
land  consisted  of  lands  from  one  to  four  miles  from  the  Fox 
River.  One  thousand  acres  were  located  from  one  anil  a  qii«rter 
to  three  miles  from  Milwaukee.  In  addition,  there  were  one 
hundred  improved  farms  in  Milwaukee  county  in  the  lot.'" 

Hibbard  states"  that  it  was  during  the  early  50's  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  lands  was  sold,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  detriment  to  the  state  treasury,  and  to  the  injustice  to  the 
later  settler  in  disposing  of  the  lands  at  such  low  figures.  He 
might  have  added,  what  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  set- 
tlers themselves  were  hardly  benefited  by  these  low  prices :  that 
it  merely  induced  them  to  take  up  more  land  than  they  could 
readily  pay  for  and  cultivate  properly,  and  that  it  was  the  prime 
cause  of  exehxsive  cropping  to  wheat,  with  all  the  accompanying 
evils. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  cry  of  distress,  occasional  success- 
ful ventures  in  wheat  raising  were  announced,  and  we  must 
remember  that  not  a  few  persons  in  poor  circumstances  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  cheap,  fertile  1 
and  by  careful  management  gained  a  clear  title  and  became  pre 
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perotos  and  well-to-do  citizens.*^  Apparent  success  was  obtained 
in  most  cases,  however,  by  compromising  the  fature  and  by  a 
reckless  system  of  soil  exploitation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  in  specific  cases  it  is 
undeniable  that  conditions  were  very  discouraging  for  the  Wis- 
consin wheat  farmer  in  general  at  the  period  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Low  prices,  crop  failure,  high  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  break-down  of  the  home  market  were  about  to  force  him 
into  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming.  But  habit,  and  fin- 
ancial difiSculties  and  embarrassments  conspired  to  prevent  the 
change.  Under  these  conditions,  the  argument  for  an  outside 
market,  to  be  reached,  by  a  system  of  transportation  on  the  one 
hand  demonstrably  effective  and  on  the  other  adroitly  asserted 


■*  (a)  "Wheat  raising  in '  Crawford  County.  The  results  are  for  fortj-flye 
acres  of  wheat  harrested  In  this  county  in  the  fall  of  1849. 

Cost  of  preparing  the  ground,  sowing  and   harrowing   ....  |80  00 

For  seed  wheat   35  00 

For  harvesting  and  threshing    160  00 

Total    expenses    $275  00 

One    thousand    and  sixty-five    bushels  of    wheat  at  63  cts. 

per  bushel $670  90 

Net  profits  from   the  crop    396  96 

'*To  the  expenses  incurred  may  be  added  the  expense  of  drawing  to  market 
and  some  other  small  items  which  would  probably  induce  the  net  proceeds.  If 
erery  Item  were  paid  hi  wages,  to  about  $450"  [$860?]. 

Wis.  Farmer  and  NorthweBiem  OulUvaior,  9t  11. 
(b)   "Report  of  300    acres  of    winter    wheat    grown  by  Mr.    Carey  in  Rock 
connty,  ten  miles  from  Beloit,  on  Jefterson  Prairie : 

800  acres  of  land  at  10  s.  per  acre $876  00 

Fencing   « 300  00 

Breaking  at  14  s.  per  acre 626  00 

Seed,  1  ^  bn.  per  acre  at  6  s.  per  bo 281  26 

Sowing  and  harrowing  at  8  s.  per  acre 800  00 

Harvesting  and  stacking  at  10  s 876  00 

Total  cost  in  stack    |2. 166  00 

Yield   estimated    (partly   threshed)    at   over   6,000   bushels. 
Deduct  600  bushels  (1-10  for  threshing  and  cleaning)  and 

add 810  00 

the  cost  of  transporting  6.400  bushels  to  Southport   (66 
ml.),  computing  the  cost  of  hauling  and  dellyerlng  It  at 

15  cts.  per  bushel,  and  you  have 2.996  25 

as  the  total  cost.     Sold  at  60  cts.,  or 8.240  00 

Net  gain   (not  counting  for  labor)   800  acres  of  good  land, 
well  fenced  and  thoroughly  improved  and  $248.76  in  cash.'* 

Southport  Amorioan,  Nor.  25,  1848. 
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to  be  under  his  own  control,  ovepeame  the  farmer's  scmples 
against  railroads.  He  hastened  to  pledge  his  already  encum- 
bered land  for  the  completion  of  the  proposed  enterprise  or  was 
forced  into  such  action  by  methods  that  were  often  of  the  most 
questionable  character.**  A  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  occurring 
a  little  later,  due  to  outside  causes,  plunged  him  back  into  the  old 
rut  of  exclusive  wheat  culture  and  sent  him  on  '^a  new  crusade 
in  search  of  wheat  land.'*** 


"*  Meyer,  History  of  Early  Railroad  Leffislation  in  Wisconsin,  supra. 
'•HIbbard,    180. 

Note. — The  Sixth  Census  if  the  United  States  gives  the  following  statlstles 
of  the  production  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin,  by  counties.  It  is,  however,  on- 
certain  whether  the  figures  are  for  the  crop  of  1839  or  for  the  crop  of  1840. 
[See  History  and  Orototh  of  the  United  States  Census,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright 
and  William  C.  Hunt.  p.  32.  (Washington.  1900)].  Por  alleged  gro«  in- 
accuracies in  the  Sixth  Census  see  House  Reports,  28th  Congress,  Ist  Seas., 
vol.    III.    No.    580: 

Brown     7,614  I  Marquette    

Calumet    1,192     Milwaukee    34.23fi 

Crawford     2,092     Portage    1.815 

Dane    290  ,  Racine    36, 099 

Dodge     'Rock     24,702 

Pond  du  Lac 320     Sauk     464 

Grant 10,796  j  Sheboygan     548 

Green    11,953  !  St.   Croix   74 

Iowa     12,945     Walworth     59.560 

Jefferson     , 6,647  \  Washington     182 

Manitowoc     225  '  Winnebago     362 

Total    212, 116 
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Ill 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  DECADE  1850-1860 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  wheat  industry  after  the 
advent  of  the  railroads,  we  must  note  two  other  factors  of  im- 
portance in  the  rapid  spread  of  that  industry.  The  first  of  these 
two  factors  is  the  natural  adaptability  of  most  of  the  soil  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  was,  of  course,  impor- 
tant from  the  first.  The  whole  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is 
composed  of  a  rich  limestone  clay,  largely  glacial  in  origin.  The 
southwestern  portion  of  the  state  is  also  clay,  residual  in  origin, 
but  covered  in  the  western  part  with  loess.  The  Green  Bay-Lake 
Winnebago  region  is  also  composed  of  clay  of  a  high  order  of  fer- 
tility, though  requiring  artificial  drainage.  The  central  portion 
of  the  state  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  soils,  chiefly  sandy  and 
sandy  loams,  not  so  durable  as  the  clays  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
wheat,  but  still  productive  in  their  virgin  condition.  Stretching 
northward  along  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  a  succession  of  sandy 
loam  and  clay  soils,  with  the  latter  predominating.  These  soils 
also  have  been  enriched  by  deposits  of  loess.^ 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  referred  to,  is  the  generally  non- 
forested  nature  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
state,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  ''oak  openings"  and 
prairie.  This  second  influence  was  not  without  its  effect  pre- 
vious to  1850,  but  was  chiefly  important  during  the  following 
two  decades.  The  prairies  were  not  generally  cultivated  until 
shortly  after  1850.^  A  comparison  of  the  map*  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  railroads  during  the  first  two  decades  after  1850, 


*8ee  the  General  Map  of  the  BoiU  of  Wieeonein  in  the  Twemtwteeona  Amm, 
Rep.  of  the  Agrio.  Ewper.  Station  of  the  U.  of  Wi$.,  for  1906.  Between  iwges  262 
and  203. 

*  Hlbbard,  Hiet.  of  Agric,  in  Dane  Co,,  p.  106  ff. 

'  See  Figure  9.     [All  numbered  tables  and  flgores  are  found  In  the  Appendix.] 
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and  of  the  charts*  representing  the  movement  of  the  wheat  aret 
during  the  same  period,  with  the  map  in  the  Tenth  Census  of 
the  United  States^  showing  the  distribution  of  the  forest  area  in 
Wisconsin  brings  out  a  striking  connection.  The  growing  of 
wheat  to  an  excessive  degree  in  Wisconsin  has  been  largly  con- 
fined to  this,  in  the  main,  non-forested  area.  In  these  counties, 
the  lumber  industry  did  not  divide  attention  with  wheat  grow- 
ing," There  was  no  heavy  nor  tedious  labor  involved  in  clear- 
ii^  the  land.  There  were  few  stumps  to  interfere  with  the  use 
of  machinery.  The  land  could  thus  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion with  very  great  facility,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  settlement,  and  spread 
of  population  that  occurred  a  little  later  under  the  combined 
stimulus  of  railroad  construction  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  I 

In  the  previous  chapter,  conditions  as  they  were  about  I860' 
have  been  described.  These  conditions  continued  in  a  general 
way  until  1854,  although  the  crop  of  1853  was  much  better  than 
those  of  the  years  just  previoiis.'  The  year  1854,  however, 
brought  a  bounteous  crop,  while  in  the  meantime  there  had  oo- 
ouired  a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.'  Under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  added, 
impulse  given  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  there  ensued  ■ 
period  of  the  greatest  prosperity.*    This  was  at  first  most  marked 


I 


•  Ses  Plgures  1-3. 
'Bi  SG4-5S,      8re  ilim  th»  ma 

of  the  Ttonj.  of  Biait  Agric.  Soc, 

•ThiH   Ls  not  Btrlctly  trup  with 

'Wheat    In    Food  dii    lac   snd    C 

mcr*,  wblle  the  yield  In  Waukesha 

P»t  Offlce  Report  Aoriculture,  IBB; 

'8ee  tables  VIll-X.     See  alao  i>.  ao 

•  "Ahundant  barrpBti.   which    undir 
eyery    portion   ol   the   state,    have 


of  the  foreat  a 


1  the  Croat  J 


■espect  to  the  rlrer  ponntles, 

rant    con  □  ties   jleldFd    about    20    budieta 

county  was  from  20  to  40  boahela  per  aeith.fl 

1,  pp.  1S2-163. 

ao  above,  and  p,  4S  below. 

have  burfJiened   i 
made   still    mare    welcome    : 


over  the  prodoctB  of  former  years."  ITram.  of  Bt<M 
Aerie,  eoc.  1864.  'BS,  'S6,  'ST.  p.  IT^.  "In  gaantlty  and  quality,  the  prMlncM 
of  our  state  haie  utver  been  surpnuni-iL  wblle  a  rpady  sale,  and  high  price* 
have  awaited  the  farmer  tt  bis  owu  door,"  IPUd ,  p.  72.)  "Every  department 
of  hualneaa  la  found  to  be  In  a  hicbly  priMiperoiia  condition,  awing  mainly  to  the 
fact  of  good  crops  of  all  the  principal  varieties  of  (trains  and  vegetable*,  to- 
gether with  good  market  prices  for  them.  .  Superadded  to  tlie  wholft 
wu  ths  qolekcnliig  aplrlt  of  railroad  extenrioo  In  Tarlona  dlrectlona  tnto  thi 
interior  of  the  state.     ...     All  theae  varlona  eanses  working  together  I 


bl 
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in  the  southern  part,  but  rapidly  spread  to  the  remftining  por- 
tions of  the  state,  Mortgages  were  lifted  and  other  debts  dis- 
charged. Banks  sprang  up  and  currency  flowed  in.  There  was 
a  boom  in  real  estate,  and  land  values  soared  upwards.  All 
classes  shared  in  the  prosperity.  Speculation  set  in  and  added 
to  the  ever  quickening  movement  until  confidence  reigned  su- 
preme and  the  return  of  the  old-time  depression  was  scouted 
as  an  impossibility.  In  conneetion  with  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, and,  indeed,  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  there  occurred  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  population  into  a  new  re- 
gion in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Immigration  poured  in. 
The  land  offices  were  thronged,  and  thousands  of  entries  were 


I   extraordinary   buoyant   tU 
.      .     Probably  a  Oltb  i 


ite   of   feeling  among  all   cIbcmo. 

w  baaka  alorted  up  on  all  handa 
raa  added  to  tbc  bnadth  of  tbe 
Cb  If  aaj  lem  lo  I'be  populAUon. 
1bt?1r  fliirpluB  Eslna  In  iddltloniil  TandA  wblcb  a>  a 
Dot  nerd,  already  baring  more  tbau  tber  could  farm 
tbp  constant  upward  tendency  of  lanita  In  price  marked 
tment  (or  all  Kho  could  arall  tbeniBelvei  of  tbe  meana 


nnlly  prodtiMd 
I^rg*  nmouots  of  ciiri 
[Ike  mnabrooma.  .  , 
OeldK  of  tbe  elate  dnr 
Many  rirmerB  Invpatt 
eenrnl   Iblng  tbey  dl 

Ibem  as  a  favorite  ln< 

"Tbe  apeeulatlTr  spirit  ansettled  conalclona  and  mnde  tb^m  uantable  . 
and  th  ■  a(nt(  of  Ihlntra  nalarally  broHsbt  even  n  greater  degree  of  laBtablltt; 
tbau  hurt  prpvlniisly  erlrted,  attbouRh  Inatabllltj  and  chanjre  are  tba  ch»r»cfor- 
latle  fault)  of  all  new  cpontrlps.  Ntarly  evi>rytb1ng  In  Vie  way  of  fphI  prop- 
erty camp  to  be  beld  tor  sale  and  wben  boagbt  It  wai  uaiiDlTy  to  ael!  again: 
Tbii>.  flush  and  cood  times.  Brat  ti':t  In  1854.  amonir  oor  people, 
laid  broader  and  deeper  tbose  f»pllnira  of  a^culaClon  and  unrest  wblcb  bad 
klwaya  existed  tboagh  meaBurably  dormant :  and  bcDCe  while  the  amount  of 
active  wealtb  in  circulation,  atlmnlated  eome  few  to  aoltd,  aabstantlal  and  per- 
mancnl  Improvenifnt.  Irrpspnctlve  of  the  idea  of  sellbig  out,  atlll  mnob  greater 
nnmbera.  only  aimed  at  adding  acres  to  tbelr  alrendy  unimproved  acren  aDQ 
niiltiir  pin.  t[  nt  nil,  lu  n  Biiperdi'lBJ.  cheap  ancl  showy  way  like  a  JocCey  bora* 
»in>plv  for  Mlp      .       .      .      .'      l/hM..  p,  ini  ff.l 

yln^  tht  cood    lime.      AM   the  Industrial  clBBSaa 


<Ur' 


,T]|..V 


»«ld  the  farmer 
I  the   nme 


rood.      The  tiilflMli 

™t  of  the  SnrlMv. 

Fortune  and   pie 

ample    fields    ol 


Hon. 


T  wriard  In  iMai  Ih  being 
urbxafed  to  tbem  all,  stacks 
tarmer.    grsnarlea    filled    to 


cent  Interest,  cancelled  . 
gentlemanly  bankers  of  i 
■ome  small  cbange  In   t 


id  dlBcharged  of  record — anrplua  funds  deposited  with 
ir  own  county.  In  banka  tbat  never  dream  of  falling — 
!  old  wallet^ — old  store  debt*  paid  op  and  receipted, 
umphBut.  -  - 


nu.  Janearllle.   September  37.   IBOB.  by 
ItUte  Agrle.    Snr 


bave  satd  baa  already  come 

intr    Aerif.    Boc.    <ind    Mecbanli-' 
B.   P.   BurdlCk.    in    T 


ifis<,  '.-iR.  -se,  -57,  1 
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made.  The  construction  of  railroads  went  on  with  new  actiTit] 
and  farmers  vied  with  the  residents  of  villages,  towns  and  citiea 
in  lending  their  financial  aid.  In  1851  the  Milwaukee  and  Wau- 
keaha  railroad  was  finished  to  Eagle  Center.  In  1852  it  was  ex- 
tended to  Milton  Junction  and  Janesville.  The  next  year  it 
reached  Stoughton  and  on  May  24,  1854,  was  opened  to  Madison. 
The  Chicago  and  Galena  Union  reached  Beloit  in  1853.  In  1854 
the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  railroad  was  constructed  from 
Pond  du  Lac  to  Minnesota  Junction.  This  latter  road  became 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lae  and  built  a  line  from 
Gary,  Illinois,  to  Janesville  in  1855,  and  completed  the  gap  be- 
tween .Janesville  and  Minnesota  Junction  in  1859.  The  Mil- 
waukee and  Mississippi  (Mil.  and  Waukesha)  completed  its 
southern  branch  to  Monroe  in  1857  and  reached  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  the  same  year.  The  Racine,  Janes- 
ville and  Mississippi  railroad  completed  a  road  in  1855  and  1856 
from  Racine  to  Beloit. 

Meanwhile  there  waa  the  greatest  activity  in  railroad  eon- 
Btruetion  northwest  of  Milwaukee.  The  Milwaukee  and  Water- 
town  waa  completed  to  the  latter  place  in  1855,  to  Columbus  in 
1857  and  to  Sun  Prairie  in  1859.  The  Milwaukee  and  Horicon 
reached  Horicon  in  1855  and  thi'  norlheni  branch  was  completed 
to  Berlin  in  1857.  The  southern  branch  under  the  name  of  the 
La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  was  opened  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Portage  in  1856,  reached  New  Lisbon  in  1857  and  La  Crosse 
the  ne^t  year.  There  were  besides  some  other  less  important 
lines.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  whipb  railroads  were  built  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  could 
claim  by  1858  that  within  the  past  two  years  that  city  had  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  railway  centers  in  the  West.'" 

Already  in  1853  immigration  had  greatly  increased.  The  total 
nmnber  of  immigrants  in  that  year  was  estimated  at  from  15,000 
to  30,000.  which  exceeded  that  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding."     In  1854.  15.CM)0  Norwegians  and  Swedes  came  to 


"Beport,  1868. 

"  Report  ot  the  Emlsrtllon   [sic] 
Tbla   invreiiRo  vas  diip  to  the  e«tsb 
rsllmatm    the   tiumtxr   wdb    froo]    40,000 
EmlKTBnt  Agent  (nr  ISS:). 


far  1SB3.  Perhkpa  maeh  of 
Boird.  AccordJnR  to  otbM 
I.     8pe   Report   d(  TnTellInc 
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Wisconsin.''     During  three  mooths  of  the  early  fall  of  1855 

more  than  10,000  persons  with  their  teams,  stock,  etc.,  were 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  near  Portage  in  search 
■  of  lands."  In  1856  over  10,000  immigrants  arrived  in  New 
York  alone  on  their  way  to  settle  in  Wisconsin,'*  while  in 
1857  over  1,000  Norwegians  arrived  during  the  month  of  May 
and  20,000  more  were  expected  from  the  same  country  during 
that  year.  The  German  and  Irish  immigration  was  also  in  excesa 
of  former  yeara."  There  was  also  much  moving  of  the  popula- 
tion already  settled  in  Wisconsin.  As  the  price  of  land  rose 
many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  out  at  a  profit 
and  went  faxther  on  to  the  frontier  to  take  up  new  farms." 
There  was  an  exodus  of  the  early  Norwegian  settlers  from  Dane 
county  and  their  places  were  filled  ty  "enterprising  eastern 
people  generally  more  wealthy  than  those  who  have  gone  to  make 
room  for  them.""  This  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  the 
prairie  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  being  rap- 
idly settled. 

The  rush  for  land  was  unparalleled.  At  the  La  Crosse  land 
agency'*  the  entries  were  not  numerous  imtil  the  latter  part  of 
1853.  In  1854,  however,  the  entries  increased  so  as  to  heeome 
epidemic.  From  1853  to  June,  1856,  the  total  warrant  and  other 
entries  in  this  section  amounted  to  2,500,614  acres,  involving  an 
outlay  of  $3,098,317,  exclusive  of  preemptions.'"  The  rush  for 
land  at  the  opening  of  the  land  offiee  at  Stevens  Point  in  1852 
was  "unprecedented."^"  By  1856  almost  one-half  of  the  land 
in  the  district  had  been  sold.  From  July  5,  1853,  to  March  31, 
1857,  sales  at  this  offiee  aggregated  1,435,560  acres.  Not  one- 
twentieth  of  this  was  entered  for  lumbering,  but  by  1857  two- 
thirds  of  it  was  occupied  by  settlers  who  were  opening  farms." 


'■  Tuttle.  Hdtoi'i/  of  V.-ltcontin,  18TR.  p.  UBT. 
"HWerv  of  ColamMa  Covttiv  (Wpnt.  Hist.  Co 
"  Rttcble.  WlaconofN  nnd  fli  Betnurifi,  \K<~.  r 

"iwa..  173. 

"Sw  BFporf  ftf  thp  Rrijlslor  at    'hp  Sla 

"  Uaaiion   Argut   onrt    Dnnocral.   June  24,    1864. 

'■  Opened  June  1.  1S63.    rorr.  StelcH  of  La-  Croitt.  IRB4.  p.  le 

"BUion  of  ^  Orotie  Oounlu  (Wecl.  BlMt.  Co..  1881),  403-4. 

"Bllll*.  Btttorp  of  Portage  County,  1878,  p.  10. 

"  Oovrmor'i   Metnagr  and  Aecompanuino   Dorumrnta,   1SR7,  Si  1 


•   I.BDd  Offlre 
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Additional  land  o£Bces  were  opened  in  1857  at  Hudson  a 
Superior."  As  the  unoccupied  lauds  in  the  older  parts  t 
country  were  first  taken  up,  later  immigrants  passed  into  the  ^ 
valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  east  and  spread 
up  along  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west.'*  Besides  the  federal 
land  which  was  for  ^ale  at  a  minimiim  of  $2.50  within  six 
miles  of  railroads  and  at  a  minimum  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  all 
other  lands,  there  were  put  on  sale  the  school  lands  of  the  state, 
the  swamp  lands  and  the  various  lands  granted  to  the  state  on 
behalf  of  certain  interniil  improvements,  notably  those  granted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  "Wisconsin  rivers.**  These 
latter  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre;" 
a  large  part  was  actually  disposed  of  at  that  figure  in  return  for 
labor.  Much  of  this  land  was  located  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  rivers  for  whose  improvement  they  were  granted  and  their 
occupation  was  hastened  by  the  construction  of  railroads  in  that 
vicinity."*  The  population  of  the  congressional  district  in  which 
these  lands  were  chiefly  located  was  said  to  have  increased  from 
116.000  in  1850  to  300,000  in  1856."  Even  the  pine  lands  re- 
sponded to  the  upward  movement  in  prices.  At  a  public  sale  of 
those  lands,  at  Mi'nasha  in  1855.  several  tracts  were  sold  as 
high  as  $24.25  per  acre,  while  the  average  price  was  $8.00  per 
acre.**  According  to  Ritchie,"  the  amount  of  land  in  cultivation 
within  the  state  in  1857  was  double  that  of  1850,  while  he  aa- 


"  Rltcblv.  Wit.  and  Its  Retoureea,  1 


"•Sfe  Hlbbara,  Blit. 
■Hea  Tottle.  HI*'.  < 
nor  Farwell   on  Fox 


of   Ao'<c.   In    Dotif  Co..  9!-in4.  ^ 

if   WU..  ISTn.  p.   2T4.      Alio  g?p  Snec\»i   Menra^e  o(  Go*-    ' 
aatl  WlBoODSin  ImprovpniMit,  Ffb.  P.  1SB3.     Also  mpnas* 
of   Governor   Borstow    In    ISEn   In    rtferencP    lo   Ihe  Mle   of   school,    swamp   U)d 
otprflowwl  lanilK. 

■■  See  Reporl  of  Dlrerton  of  Fdi  and  Wlaconita  ImprovemeDt  Co.,  18G9.  For 
HSetrh  of  For  and  WlaeonslD  Elver  ImproTement  hpb  Wis.  Bii.  Soc.  Col,  Hi 
*nfl-lB  ;  ibia.,  ProceeMngt.  ISBB,  pp.  186-94;  bIbo  tHntory  of  CMumbia  Coiinly. 
pp.  44S-S3,  (West.  HIat.  Co..)  ISSO:  alao  WlicoNfin  Leoiiio-Hve  Vanual  tor  ISTD; 
also  Report  of  OommHtft  on  Kava}  Affalri,  H.  of  R.  No.  55.  STth  ConRTMi. 
3d    I'enlon.    18S3. 

"flep    of  Dirtctort  o(  Fat   and   Win.    Imp.    Co..   1SB9. 

"Ifenoufco  Adroeale.  quoted   In   Wit,   Farmer  Ti  346. 

"Retource*  6}  WtKonain,  pp.  47.  111.  Tbe  statement  aa  to  the  InerMae  b 
the  popnlatlon  of  Dane  county  In  prnhabi;  an  eiajrecratloD,  Tti«  eattmttts  W 
to  the   Inereaa-  of    Improtwl   [and    are   within    the  Inilh. 
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serted  that  but  one-sixth  of  the  land  in  Dane  county  was  yet  set- 
tled, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  population  of  that  county 
had  trebled  since  1850.  The  population  of  Fond  du  Lac  county 
doubled  between  1850  and  1854.''^  Milwaukee  increased  in  pop- 
ulation from  20,000  in  1850  to  32,000  in  1855  and  to  46,000  in 
1860.  Madison  increased  in  population  from  5,126  to  8,664  dur- 
in  the  year  1854-1855 ;"  Janesville  from  5,000  in  1853  to  10,000 
in  1867,  and  La  Crosse  from  300  in  1853  to  12,000  in  1857. 

During  the  decade  1840  to  1850  the  increase  in  population  in 
the  whole  state  had  amounted  to  274,446,  or  886.9  per  cent. 
During  the  following  decade,  the  numeric!^  increase  was  the 
greatest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  state,  being  470,490  souls, 
an  increase  of  154.1  per  cent.  The  increase  in  improved  land 
for  the  decade  1850  to  1860  was,  however,  even  greater,  amount 
ing  to  258.3  per  cent.  Comparison  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  increase  in  improved  land  reveals  the  extensive  charac- 
ter  of  the  settlement  during  the  decade.** 

The  effect  of  this  large  immigration  and  increase  of  popula- 
tion upon  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  at  first  very  great,  and 
added  its  influence  to  the  other  favorable  circumstances.**  The 
result  was  that  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  there  was  an  added  increment  that  represented 
mere  speculative  value.'*  Men  bought  land  to  merely  sell  again 
at  an  advance.     Sales  as  well  as  entries  were  enormous.'*.  Towns 


■"Mltchel.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Fond  du  Lao  Countu,  1854.  p.  24.  ProbaWy  an 
exaggeration. 

'^  Hist,  of  Dane  County,  (West.  Hist.  Co.,  1880).  728. 

^Seventh,  and  Eighth  Census.  Comparison  of  the  charts  representing  the 
movement  of  the  wheat  area  from  1840  to  1850  with  the  tables  in  the  Btatistioal 
Atlas  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  showing  the  density  of  popalatioa  In  WIscoDSln 
at  those  periods,  reveals  to  what  an  extent  this  ay) read  of  population  was  a 
function  of  wheat  growing. 

*■  See  Report  of  Emigration  Commissioner  for  1808. 

•♦During  the  latter  part  of  1857,  after  the  panic,  the  editor  of  the  Wis. 
Farmer  Ct»t  411-12)  in  speaking  of  the  probability  of  falling  prices  for  labor, 
farm  stock,  manufactures  and  merchandise,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
price  of  lands  would  follow  suit,  "especially  speculative,  unproductive  lands,** 
which  included  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  lands  In  the  state. 

»  See  HIbbard.  p.  105  for  table  of  land  sales  In  Dane  coonty.  The  salea  for 
1855  are  seen  to  have  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as  for  any  other  year 
for  which  flgnres  are  given.  The  average  price,  $0.68  per  acre,  Is  really  quite 
high  when  It  is  remembered  that  there  was  much  land  just  being  taken  up  at 
that  time  In  the  county,  and  that  In  order  to  attain  so  high  an  average  con- 
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were  laid  out  on  paper  and  boomed  and  men  sat  down  to  wi 
until  the  sale  of  town  lots  at  an  increased  price  should  bi 
them  a  fortune. 

All  of  this  activity  spelled  ultimately  "wheat."  Man  and 
ture  seemed  to  combine  for  a  few  years  to  make  wheat  growing 
attractive  to  the  Wiscoasin  farmer.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  tonnage  and  revenue  derived  by  the  railroads  for  export 
traffic  was  due  to  the  carriage  of  wheat."  In  return  for  the 
golden  stream  of  wheat  was  received  a  golden  stream  of  money." 
Those  who  had  settled  down  permanently  on  their  land  devoted 
it  largely  to  wheat  because  it  was  profitable."  Those  who  wer« 
merely  holding  for  a  rise  sowed  to  wheat  for  the  same 
and  further,  because  cropping  to  wheat  involved  no  outlay 
capital  for  permanent  improvements.  "Abundant  crops  and 
unexampled  prices"  is  the  way  in  which  the  year  1855  waa 
characterized  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  80- 
dety.^'  Examples  of  unusual  j-ields  of  wheat  were  given*"  and 
the  Report,  in  general,  reflects  the  reaction  in  favor  of  raising 
wheat,  but  little  being  said  of  the  "necessity  of  crop  rotation." 


wer«  ^_ 
tasoQ^H 


•IdPrablP  land  maBt  have  bppn  sold  nt  aacb  hlghtT  ngataa.  See  Ibli, 
Gregorj  states  that  spcoodbsinl  land  could  be  oblnlned  at  prices  varrlcg  tr« 
tS  to  (30  per  acre,  according  to  iniprorcnieDls  mode  »ad  the  dialaoc 
market  These  price*  did  not  appi;  to  the  Immediate  rlclnlt;  of  eltlM. — Iiti 
trial  Retouivet   of   WUconiia.   1853,    p.    310. 

••  Bee  below  pp.  lBft-7. 

"The  crop  of  18B5  waa  pstlmated  In  the  W(«,  Farmer  at  IS.OOO.OOO  buali 
nf  which  S.OOO.nOO  biietielE  nou^d  pto^ntily  no  (o  totelga  buyers  (or  SI0,0fl0.DI 
Improved  tarm  machlner;  bad  made  this  poaslble.     6i  13. 

■"Prices  for  the  rears  preceding  the  current  (roe  (18H0)   eadtng  Aug.  81," 
Year  Wbeat  Flour 

1S48      10.83  «4.5n 


.TO 
.60 


1863     ™ 

18B4     1.30  I 

■■prlcea  must  drop  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  within  80  dsya. 
Farmers  may  prepare  to  ael]  tbe  new  crop  at  tl.On  to  tl,25.     The;  cannot  bi 
In  better  bufllQesa  In  this  state  certainly  than  ralilne  wheal  at  thorn  price*.'"— ■■ 
Vtl.  Farmer.  Ti  234-Z3S.     Tbia  amomited  to  a  warning  witb  B  atrlng  Bttftchcd. 
"Two  EOOd  seasons  hove  made  Wlsconaln   smllp  like  a   young  Eden." — Proirte 
Farmer,  14 1  133. 

••  Report  for  1SB4,  -HB.  'BO.  "57,  p.  IIB. 

n  In  Dane  county  hBrrested  4B  bnshela  per  a 


114. 
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An  increased  acreage  was  sown  to  wheat  in  1856  so  that  in  spite 
of  drouth  which  poor  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil 
made  the  more  disastrous,  the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
state  up  to  that  time  was  raised.*^  The  wheat  produced  within 
the  counties  drained  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad 
exceeded  in  1856  the  amount  produced  in  1855  by  50  per  cent.** 
The  price  of  wheat  showed  a  downward  tendency,  falling  as  low 
as  80  cents  at  the  close  of  navigation  in  1856.**  Nevertheless 
an  increased  acreage  was  again  sowed,  though  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost,**  and,  the  season  proving  favorable,  a  large  crop 
resulted.**  An  attempt  to  market  the  surplus  in  the  fall  of 
1857  under  the  circumstances  of  the  panic  then  in  full  sway 
resulted  in  a  great  drop  in  the  price,  wheat  selling  in  Milwaukee 
at  the  beginning  of  1858  at  55  to  60  cents  per  bushel.**  Ship- 
ments were  then  held  back  in  the  hope  of  better  prices,  but  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  their  previous  speculative 
operations  and  on  account  of  general  conditions,  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  hold  their  wheat  from  market  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  the  price  recovering  somewhat  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  crop  of  1858  would  not  be  an  average  one,*^ 


^  "The  staple  of  Wlgconsln  ts  wheat.  ...  So  high  has  Wisconsin  spring 
wheat  stood  at  the  eastern  and  European  markets  that  our  merchants  have  been 
able  to  sell  for  8  or  10  cents  above  the  prices  for  Illinois  and  more  sou  them 
states.  Thts  fact  turned  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  raising  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  otner  grains ;  and  while  our  crop  of  wheat  since  1850  has  Increased 
at  the  ratio  of  50  per  cent  per  annum,  the  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley  and  com 
have  remained  stationary  or  advanced  only  with  the  home  demand."  Rep.  of 
MUtcaukee  Board  of  Trade  for  1856,  p.  12.  (Bather  an  extreme  statement  as  to 
wheat  if  taken  literally.) 

**  Report  for  1856.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  full  and  reliable  statistics  of 
the  production  of  wheat  in  Wisconsin  during  the  decade  1850-1860.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  state  before  1857  to  secure  such  data.  The  returns 
swured  for  that  year  and  for  the  year  previous  were  very  partial  and  Incomplete 
(See  Rep.  of  Secretary  of  State,  1857,  pp.  9a-94).  For  the  year  1858  the 
returns  are  more  complete.  It  may  be  said  that  the  statistics  gathered  by  the 
state  in  reference  to  farm  crops  are  In  general  untrustworthy,  even  up  to  the 
present  time. 

*- Rep.  of  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade  for  1856,  aupra. 

**rma.,  for  1858. 

**tbid.,  estimated  at  14,000,000  bushels  by  Wto.  Fa/rmm',  lOt  Bl. 

*«8ee  Table  VIII. 

*'  "The  wheat  crop  of  1858  Is  generally  considered  one-third  less  than  1857.** 
— Rep.  of  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1868.  See  also  Wi».  Farmer, 
1868,   p.    33a 
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receipts  poured  in  again  and  kept  the  price  at  a  low  point. 
Receipts  at  Milwaukee  for  1858  amounted  to  nearly  five  million 
bushels,  and  those  of  the  other  lake  ports  were  above  a  million 
bushels.'*  Notwithstanding  the  short  crop  of  1858  and  the  low 
price,  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  raise  wheat  and  a 
farther  increased  acreage  resulted."  If  farmers  were  hard 
pre.ssed  financially,  that  was  a  good  reason  for  not  going  into  some- 
thing which  required  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  than  raising 
wheat.''"  If  the  price  of  wheat  wag  low,  there  remained  the 
meniorj-  of  the  high  prices  and  good  times  of  a  short  time  before, 
and  hope  bade  them  believe  that  the  same  prosperity  might  come 
again.  They  were  not  without  warning,  however.  I,ow  prices 
and  short  crops  had  again  stirred  up  the  feeling  that  it  was 
unwise  to  depend  so  exclusively  on  wheat.  "Pacts  should  ad- 
monish farmers  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  the  wheat 
crop.""  Again.  "Our  farmers  would  he  wise  to  so  diversify 
their  operations  as  not  to  run  entirely  into  one  thing  and  that 
wheat.""'  In  regard  to  an  exhortation  to  farmers  to  grow 
more  wool,  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  continued,  "So  may  it  yet 
be,  ere  our  lands  are  exhausted  with  eternal  wheat  growing  and 
farmers  discouraged  because  they  cannot  get  rich  merely  doing 
one  and  that  too  often  a  foolish  thing.""  The  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  too,  assume  a  slightly  more  doubtful  tone 
and  in  the  report  for  1856  there  was  complaint  of  methods  of 


ir  of  Oom.  tor  1868, 

••  "WhL'e  ■■*ciiliitlTii  prnpsrly  hnn  hmi  crpntly  rpdufpil  [a  voluc,  tlio  ppy- 
dnctlre  Indnatrr  of  the  Btate  of  Wisconsin  has  greatlr  IncreaBBd.  Htuij  ti«T» 
left  cities  aniJ  Tlllanes  nnd  Instead  o(  dejiendlne  iipnu  Ibe  rise  Id  value  of  town 
lots  lave  tiimo^l  lh"lr  nltenHoo  lo  OBflciiltHrnl  jitirsiiltB  and  the  niimlXT  of 
arres  bowd  lo  wlient  mnc-h  eiceedg  tbit  of  former  years,'- — Rirport  of  DIreelen 
of  For  on.T  IVi'riiHiln   Iwprovrmmt  Co..  ISBB. 

'°Wod[  ETowlnit  WBB  deollnlng  durlns  this  time.  CBOSsd,  accordInK  to 
by  deBlruollon  by  flogi.  (WU.  Farmer,  lOi  313.)  This  merely  nipani 
there  were  more  peonle  Inti-reErtwl  In  floea  than   In  -rtieep. 

"  Wis.   farmer.  lOi  4Tfi. 

"IMd..    Ill  71. 

—  Tbtd.,  886.     "Leas   land  and   better  cnltnre."     .  "It   mnrt  ce 

he  tbe  policy  of  nnr  farmera  tn  crasp  all  the  land  they  can  pay  and  m 
debt  for.  acrape  It;  oyer  until  they  have  exhausted  it  of  Its  fertUIty. 
— /BJfl,.   111.— "How    many    Intend    to   crow   nothtapt   but   ivbeatr' 

"We  are  udiIoub  to  know  vhelher  the  wheat  mania  has  subsided,  or  w 


i 


kthe  reecnt  fair  prlcea  have  not  had  the  effnct  to  s-rlonsly  aeKrarate  the  dlB«UB?^^H 
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oultiyation/*  The  crop  of  1859  was  also  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  crop  of  1357,^^  hut  the  increased  acreage  resulted  in  an 
increased  total  yield  for  the  state.^* 

But  little  is  heard  of  other  crops.  They  continued  to  be  grown 
by  a  few,  but  there  was  little  further  tendency  toward  making 
them  relatively  more  important.  The  potato  crop  was  said  to 
be  growing  to  be  one  of  precarious  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
rot.  Beports  cm  attempts  at  raising  flax  were  not  very  encourag- 
ing. There  was  complaint  of  lack  of  bams  for  dairying  and 
also  of  a  lack  of  green  feed.*^^  Of  course  all  this  spells  indiflfer- 
enee  to  other  crops. 

During  the  decade  1849  to  1859  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  increased  from  100,485,944  bushels  to  173,104,- 
924  bushels.**  During  the  same  time,  the  crop  of  Wisccmsin  in- 
creased from  4.28()J31  bushels  to  15,657,458  bushels,  or  an  in- 
crease of  11,371,327  bushels.  The  increase  in  Wisconsin  was 
thus  15.  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.** 

A  comparison  of  the  charts*®  representing  the  wheat  areas  for 
1849  and  1859  reveals  the  great  development  during  the  decade. 
Whereas  in  1849  but  a  trifling  amount  of  wheat  had  been  raised 
north  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  by  1859  a  number  of  the  counties 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  had  sprung  into  importance. 
There  had  likewise  been  greatly  increased  importance  in  wheat 
grow.ng  in  every  other  part  of  the  state  except  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion.  This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in 
the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  Hock  county  which  ranked 
first  in  importance  in  1849  showed,  apparently,  a  remarkable 


•*Tran$.  of  State  Affric.  Boo.,  1854,  '56,  '56,  '57,  p.  257;  also  p.  486.  Alio 
ibl'l..  lK.'>8-5?).  p.  74. 

**  This  must  be  kept  In  mind  when  usnR  the  year  1850  an  a  Ktandard. 

*''jhp  yield  given  In  the  cenaji«  of  1860  for  thp  year  1850  was  15.657.458 
bmliels. 

"Trflfw.  of  State  Agric.  Soc,  1851,  p.  197;  1853,  pp.  51-3,  238,  255  ff;  1870, 
pp.  28-0. 

"Soe   Table    VI. 

••  If  w«  calculate  iv  I860  when  Wlscontdn  produced  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable crop  of  wheat  ever  produced  In  the  state,  the  pronortlon  of  the  total 
Increase  to  be  attributed  to  Wisconsin  Is  over  30  per  cent.  The  crop  of  1860 
waff,  however,  exceptional. 

^  Soe   FIcrures   1   and  2. 
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the  counties  that  had  incrt-asi^d  in  import  a  nee  in  the  growing  of 
wheat.  Marked  increase  was  also  shown  i.iy  that  county  over 
Marquette  county  in  1849  in  respect  to  other  crops  and  in  respect 
to  live  stock.  It  would  thua  appear  that  this  county,  notwith- 
standing the  high  yield  in  respect  to  wheat,  was  not  so  special- 
ized in  the  culture  of  that  crop  as  might  at  first  appear,  but 
was  rather  an  extremely  productive  county  in  which  there  ap- 
peared at  an  early  date  very  considerable  diversity  in  agricnl- 
ture.'" 

Dane,  Columbia,  and  Dodge  coimties,  which  are  next  in  order 
of  importance,  may  be  grouped  together.  The  tendency  toward 
wlieat  was  marked  in  each  of  these  three  eoiinlies.  The  first  and 
last  doubled  and  Columbia  more  than  doubled,  the  amount  ot 
wheat  produced  per  capita  in  1859  as  compared  with  1849.  while 
all  three  counties  also  increased  greatly  in  yield  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land."  This  was  especially  marked  in  Dodge 
county.  Dane  and  Columbia  coimties  increased  considerably 
in  the  production  of  corn  and  oats,"  while  Dodge  showed  little 
increase  in  that  respect,  Columbia  showed  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  milch  cows  per  capita  and  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  per  capita.  Further  than  a 
marked  decline  in  the  number  of  swine  per  capita  in  all  three 
counties,  there  was  no  noteworthy  change.  On  the  whole,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  tendency  toward  wheat  had  been  over- 
whelming during  the  decade  and  that  the  small  increase  in  other 
crops  and  other  pursuits  was  incidental  and  probahly  confined 
in  a  large  measure  to  those  older  areas  which  in  1849  had  already 
reached  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  wheat  growing. 

The  northeastern  group  of  counties  showed  a  very  considerable 
increase,  in  general,  in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  This 
was  especially  true  in  respect  to  Pond  du  Dae"  and  Kewaunee 
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Walworth  and  Eenosha  counties,  had  declined  in  rank.  Rock 
declined  from  first  to  fifth  place,  Walworth  from  second  to 
eighth  place  and  Kenosha  from  third  to  seventeenth  place.  Ra- 
cine county  had  declined  from  tenth  place  to  thirty-second  place. 
AH  of  these  counties,  except  Rock,  show  absolute  decline,  also,  in 
the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop.  This  decline  was  largely  in 
yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  and  indicates  in  part 
that  improved  land  had  increased  faster  than  population .'"'  There 
was  slight  change  in  these  counties  also  in  respect  to  other  crops. 
The  tables  for  live  stock,"'  however,  show  an  important  increase 
in  that  industry.'*  Kenosha  showed  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  eow.s.  hji  indication  nf  tiie  early  movement  to- 
ward dairying  in  that  county.  In  these  three  counties,  there- 
fore, stock  raising  was  increasing  at  the  expense  of  other  branches 
of  agriculture,  especially  at  the  expense  of  wheat  growing. 

Marquette  county  showed  an  apparent  decrease  but  this  was  due 
to  the  setting  oflF  nf  flreen  Lake  county  from  that  county  during 
the  decade,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  former  county  of 
that  part  of  the  original  county  which  was  most  important  in 
wheat  growing."     Green  Lake  county  stood  first  in  1859  among 
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iBflnK  lost  to  meral  conntlea  avnlj 
ilKrlnK  thp  followlriB  dm^adfs  as  well. 
niakPH  cotupiirlRon*  tfr  It  at  tbp  Tnr'oiio  r°n«iiB  ppr1»1>  difflfu'l  Broim  and 
Wanhlmtton  prmpot  aompwhat  uimllar  raswi  Thi>  (rtatlstlpir  for  Artamfl  and 
Sank  eonntleB  are  combined  for  1649,  tboagta  apparentir  representing  Adami 
eoimty  alone,  Thta  fact  makes  eomparlaons  dincalt  In  those  two  connttea 
far  tbq  cenmi  yesnt  184D  and  ISno,  Tbe  varloas  coontlea  In  the  northern 
balf  of  Wlaeonaln  bave  ainee  1BS0  andergime  namerooa  ebangea  tn  TaC< 
prence  tn  their  reapectlve  bonndarlfs.  This  make?  oomparlsonn  Iwtivppn  those 
ronnlles  dIOIrnlr.  CIobp  stiidr  of  these  '■hanBPB,  however,  prores  tbat  they 
cnnatltnte  a  dlflurblntr  element  to  a  Tery  much  Ifsa  eient  than  at  first  appears. 
The  ihpthod  of  estlmatlne  by  yield  per  capita  and  per  aqnnre  mile  of  Improyed 
land  rathPr  tHBn  hy  total  aerenee  or  hy  total  :rlelrt  avoid-  the  esseiitlal  dlfflcnl- 
tlen  of  the  Rtfuatlon.  It  wlH  he  foritid.  too,  that  the  chanKea  pertain  almoat 
i^tlrely  tn  those  counties  which  have  been  relatively  unimportant  In  the  itrowInB 
of  wh^at. 
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Though  raiBing  twice  as  many  busbela  of  wheat  in  1859 

1849,  the  relative  iniportaaee  of  the  crop  remained  unchanged.**' 

The  southwestern  group  of  counties  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,"  except  in  the  case 
of  Green  county  where  the  increase  was  only  moderate.  The 
absolute  importance  of  wheat  was  less,  however,  than  in  the 
south-central  group  of  counties.  This  is  explained  by  the  mnc^ 
greater  importance  of  com  and  oatB  in  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties. Reference  to  the  tables  for  live  stock  shows  why  Green 
county  fiiiled  to  make  such  a  lart;e  increasi'  m  wbfiit  as  the  other 
counties.  Stock  growing  had  obtained  a  much  better  start  there, 
while  the  character  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  especially  encour 
age  that  industry.  A  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  milch  cows  indicated  the  eominjj;  importance  of  d;iir>-inp.  Thfl_ 
most  striking  increase,  however,  was  in  the  number  of 
cattle,"  in  which  the  other  counties  of  the  group  shared.  Ho: 
also  increased  considerably.  In  the  face  of  a  general  decline 
the  number  of  awine  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  that  branch  of 
mal  hnsbandrj'  held  it*  own  in  this  section  during  the  dt 
The  importance  of  the  com  crop  of  course  constitutes  the 
planation. 

Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Pierce,  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau,  Vemoo, 
Crawford,  Pepin,  and  Polk  form  a  group  of  coimties  along  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  first  five  attract  attention  at  onee  by 
their  comparatively  high  rank,  and  all  of  them  by  the  fact  that 
not  one  of  them  was  important  in  wheat  growing  in  1849.  All 
were  unimportant  in  stock  raising  except  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  swine.''  Although  these  counties  were  leas  important 
in  the  culture  of  wheat  than  the  south-central  group  of  eountit 
they  produced  about  the  same  amoimt  per  capita  of  other  ci 
In  this  respect  they  are  analagous  to  the  southwestern  groi 
Com,  oats  and  potatoes  were  the  other  crops  raised  besides  wheat? 


"TBe  cltj  ot  Mlln-aiikee  constltutei 
counfr.   tnrouBlioQt  thp  entire  penud. 
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These  counties  represent  a  case  where  there  had  not  been  an 
outlet  to  s  market  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  wheat 
growing  to  take  hold." 

The  remaining  important  counties  lie  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  state  and  may  be  treated  together.  Eau  Claire,  the  moat 
important,  ranks  nineteenth  in  importance.  Only  Richland  and 
Adanifl  were  of  any  importance  in  wheat  growing  in  1849,  and 
these  in  but  a  small  way.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
interior  counties  represented  the  tendency  toward  wheat  as  mod- 
ified by  forest  conditions  and  in  part  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  importance  of  wheat  was  relatively  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  crops,*"  the  apparently  rapid  tendency  toward 
wheat  in  some  cases  being  due,  as  in  Richland,  to  the  very  small 
abfiolute  importance  of  that  crop  in  1849.  Sauk  county,  so  far  as 
comparison  is  possible,  shows  similarity,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  other  interior  counties  and  to  Green  Lake,  Dane,  Columbia, 
and  Dodge  counties.  Within  this  entire  region  stock  raising  waa 
almost  altogether  lacking. 

The  increstse  in  the  per  capita  yield  for  the  stat?  aa  a  whole 
was  from  14.03  to  20.18  bushels,  and  the  increase  per  square 
mile  of  improved  land  was  from  2.624  to  2,675  bushels.  The 
small  increase  in  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
means  a  low  yield  per  acre  and  points  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased yield  per  capita,  to  heightened  extensivity  in  the  methods 
of  cultivation.  That  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  com- 
bined increased  less  rapidly  than  wheat,  although  com,  oats 
and  potatoes  usually  yield  a  higher  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
than  wheat,  proves  that  the  acreage  did  not  increase  in  respect 
to  these  other  crops  at  the  expense  of  wheat.*'  The  small  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  hay*'  produced  together  with  the  very 

"Buffalo  countr  bsfl  Just  heduii  to  export  wlieal  8  iihotl  lime  before.  Ket 
Mnjipr.  nut.  nT  BuffaUi  Counly,   1H8T.   p.  368   ff. 

Fntk  arxl  Fepln  were  i-(iiapnrallT<>l7  unlmportaDt  an  yet.  It  wUI  be  mDem- 
bered  niat  I«  Ctoiae  had  liven  reBcheil  b;  rail  anly  to  18CB.  and  prairie  da 
Cbleo    In    ISST. 

"It  tniiat  not  be  rorgollpn  that  wheat  waa  neTerthelem  by  tar  the  moat  Im- 
porlant   tingle   crop. 

"The  per  eaplla  yield  of  wheat  Increased  43.8  per  cent,  while  the  per  c«.p[ta 
yleTn   of   otber  rropa  oimblnM    fncrrased   but    .f2.6  per  cent. 

"The  Increase  was  from  .nO  tons  per  capita  In  1849  to  1.10  tons  per  capita 
In  1B98. 
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slight  increase  in  the  total  number  of  live  stock  per  capita** 
proves  that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  improved  land  was 
turned  into  meadows  and  pastures.  Consequently  it  must  have 
been  devoted  largely  to  wheat;  and  cheap  land,  dear  labor  and 
the  utilization  of  improved  harvesting  machinery  made  it  most 
profitable  to  cultivate  a  large  acreage  at  a  comparatively  low 
yield  per  acre. 

In  some  of  the  southeastern  counties  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  stock  raising  and  away  from  wheat,  but  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  there  was  an  increased  tendency  to  specialize  in  wheat. 
This  tendency  is  probably  concealed  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  crop  for  the  census  year  was  a  little  below  an  average 
crop.®* 


"-♦  TTie  Inereaae  for  the  decade  was  from  1.46  to  1.50  per  capita,  chiefly  mi'ch 
cows,  "other  cattle"  and  horses. 

^  Se(>  above  p.  49.  If  We  calculate  the  per  capita  yield  for  some  of  the  more 
Important  counties  for  the  crop  of  1860.  estimating^  the  Increase  in  the  popnla- 

tion  to  havo  l)een  one-tenth  of  the  total  increase  for  the  decade,  and  compare 
the  figures  with  those  for  1859,  we  get  the  following  results: 

Counties                                                                                            1859  1860 

Columbia   42 . 3  50. 1 

Dane    40.0  67.0 

Dodge 34 . 1  53. 1 

Fond  du  Lac    36.1  50.2 

c;r«\>n   26.8  31.1 

Green  Lake 43.6  67 . 3 

•Trffereon    13.7  29.2 

Kenosha    25 . 3  41.8 

Lafayette 22.5  33. S 

Marquette    5.2  2T.^ 

Uaclne    14.5  48.5 

Rock 37.9  59.2 

Sauk     19.1  39.6 

Walworth    30.8  68.6 

Waukesha    21 . 7  46, 3 

Winnebago 18.9  32.1 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  DECADE  1860  to  1870 

In  the  first  year  of  this  decade  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  wheat  crop  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  raised.^  It 
was  one  of  those  years  when  every  condition  was  favorable.  The 
crops  of  1856,  1858,  and  1859  had  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
seasons  not  been  good.  The  net  result  was  that  available  fer- 
tility had  increased  faster  than  it  had  been  removed.  Under 
the  favorable  conditions  of  1860  the  soil  brought  forth  most 
bounteously.^ 

The  price  of  wheat  was  moderately  high  in  1860  but  broke  so 
soon  as  the  heavy  crop  of  that  year  began  to  be  put  on  the 
market.'  Inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  resulted  in 
the  western  markets  being  clogged  with  wheat.  In  December, 
1860,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Milwaukee  went  as  low  as  63  and 
65  cents.*  These  prices  were  far  from  remunerative*  and  robbed 
the  farmers  of  their  anticipated  large  income  from  the  crop. 

The  crop  of  1861  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  1860,  but  the  acre- 
age was  said  to  have  been  little,  if  any,  short.*    The  price  con- 


^  Soe  above,  p.  TxJ,  note  84  ;  see  also  Table  IV. 

'  **Thp  year  IS^i^)  was  a  golden  year  In  the  hlfvtory  of  Wisconsin,  with  a  yield 
of  ovrr  :!7.000.00()  bushels  of  wheat."  TretM.  of  State  Agrio.  Soe.,  1861-66.  p. 
1»  ff.  See  ibid  .  1860,  p.  4.").  "The  wheat  crop  In  Sauk  county  is  estimated 
at  24  bashels  per  acre,  and  the  acreage  at  50  per  cent,  more  than  laat  year. 
Shon'd  present  prices  continue,  thiff  year's  wheat  crop  will  nut  moei  of  the 
farmers  flrmty  on  their  feet^  free  them  from  debt  and  render  them  independent.*' 
The  average  the  year  before  had  been  12  bushels  per  acre  la  Sauk  county.  WU. 
Former,  12t  297;  13t  .3.3-5.  See  ibi4.,  pp.  254.  200.  205,  814,  for  unusual 
yie!da  of  wheat.     Bee  also  ibid.  14i  1. 

*  See  Table  VIII. 

*  Rep.  of  Milicaukee  Chamber  of  Com,  for  1860,  p.  21. 

*Tran9.  of  Btate  Agrie,  Boo.,  1861-68,  p.  84.  See,  boweyer,  note  2  abora. 
Ratmgh  of  the  crop  of  1860  must  have  been  sold  at  a  price  sufflelently  remun- 
erative to  induce  further  sowing  to  wheat. 

*  Tke  eatinate  In  Mep-  of  Milwami&e  Ohamh^r  of  O^m.  was  15,000,000  b«ittae?t. 
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tinued  low  but  in  spite  of  this  there  were  1,221,517  acres  sown 
to  wheat  in  1862.''  Low  prices  and  poor  crops  again  brought  oat 
strictures  on  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  wheat:  "The  wheat 
crop,  unfortunately  the  sole  reliance  of  a  large  proportion  of  oar 
farmers,  has  been  in  some  parts  a  serious  failure  owing  to  bad 
management,  unfavorableness  of  weather  and  deficiency  of  work- 
ing force.  In  addition  to  the  low  price  for  grain,  the  farmer 
suffered  from  the  high  cost  of  what  he  had  to  buy."*  Two  rem- 
edies were  suggested:  first,  increased  facilities  of  transportati<m 
from  the  lake  eastward,  and,  second,  certain  material  modified^ 
tions  of  agricultural  practice.  Complaint  was  also  made  of  the 
"large  and  unl.mited  proportion  of  the  market-price  of  grain, 
charged  for  carrying  it  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the  lake 
shore"  and  the  regulation  of  railroads  was  advocated." 

In  1863  there  came  a  good  crop  and  higher  prices  once  more. 
The  next  year,  however,  on  account  of  the  drouth  and  the  chinch 
bugs,  the  wheat  crop  was  imusualty  deficient.  The  chinch  bugs 
had  been  accumulating  for  several  years,  though  their  ravages 
had  not  heretofore  been  serious.  The  methods  of  cultivation  fol- 
lowed by  the  fanners  of  Wisconsin  encouraged  the  multiplication 
of  the  insects.  Now  they  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  in  some 
parts  of  the  state,  and  continued  their  depredations  for  a  year 
or  two,  though  to  a  diminished  extent.'"  The  wheat  crop  of 
1865  was  a  good  average  crop  and  of  good  rjuality  and  war  prices 
ruled.     The  acreage  had  declined"  after  1864  but  in  response 

'  Bcji.  0/  JJ.  B.  ttept.  a!  Agric,  wbich  In  1882  for  tbe  Ont  time  andertook  the 

eathfiios  of  Btftllfl'rn  pnoh  .vmi'  Iq    ri>ri-r(~npc  In  form  cropi. 

■TViUM.  oj  State  Agrio.  Boo.,  1S6I-66.  pp.  99-100. 

•  IMd. — "Whe«t  growtna  doem't  piy.  Tbe  eiperleoce  of  the  p»it  two  re«n 
ban  probably  broTjghl  nvcr  many  rnnvprt»  to  Ihe  dootrloe  (hat  wheat  growing 
la  not  lo  he  relied  upon  eiel'i«lvel>-  nt  n  soiirre  of  progpertij  nmong  fannen. 
Bllll  there  arc  mnuy   who  rllng    tn    it   as  the  safest    war   to  gnlD    n   TlTellhood. 

Is  but  B  leglllmale  retiiilt.  etc."  Ttien  roIIow<i  a  plea  for  dlvoridned  fnrmln;. 
WM.  Pmwrr.  IBi   ITS.     tblit..  I4>   61.  T4.  2S2-83. 

"See  nibbard.  Bint,  of  A'/rii'  'n  Done  Co..  p.  131,  See  BuJWtfH  of  llie  17. 
S.  Depl.  of  Affrio.,  Diet*,  of  EnlomoL  No.  IS,  for  hIMor;  of  the  imTSKca  at  tbe 
ChlDfb  bug.  See  altio  Srcanit  An.  Rrv.  of  State  BotDmoIaKliK  of  tUlnoifl,  113- 
144.  Also  Rfport  of  V.  S.  rommlpiMoner  of  Agrlc.  1887,  p.  Bft  for  latpr  ran. 
agen  In  WI»toti»Jn.  See  TrBiit.  of  Slate  Agrio.  Sod,.  1878*77.  p.  140  ff ;  IHd., 
lSOl-68.   p.   .13.     Se»    Wit.    J'nmr",    ITi  7. 

"Report  0/  the  V.  8.  Depl.  o/  A^rtc.  tot  1865.  pp.  54,  BO.  61,      See  Table  IT. 
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to  high  prices,  the  loss  was  largely  recovered  in  1866,  and,  as 
the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  mount  upward  in  1867,  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  acreage  in  that  year.  After  the  decline 
in  prices  again  in  1868,  there  was  a  corresponding  decline  in 
acreage.  The  crop  of  1866  when  almost  ready  to  harvest  suf- 
fered great  loea  from  heavj'  rains,'"  though  the  total  yield 
equalled  the  yield  of  1865  on  account  of  the  increased  acreage. 
The  crops  of  1867  and  1868  seem  to  have  been  medium  to  aver- 
age crops,  though  the  total  yield  was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  large  acreage.  The  quality  of  Wisconsin 
wheat  had  been  deteriorating  for  several  years,"  however,  and 
after  about  1868,  quotations  for  No.  1  spring  wheat  disappear 
from  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  farmer  thus  suffered  another 
diminution  of  his  profits  on  account  of  the  lowering  grade  of  his 
grain.  The  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1869  was,  like  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  country,  somewhat  above  the  average.  But 
fall.ng  prices  again  intervened  to  keep  the  wheat  grower  from 
reaping  Ihe  rewards  of  a  bounteous  yield.  There  was  a  similar 
decline  in  the  price  of  other  grains  which  prevented  turning  to 
other  crops.  Facilities  for  transportation  were  inadequate,  and 
freight  rates  remained  high."  though  the  movement  toward 
lower  prices  was  general  as  the  premium  on  gold  diminished. 
The  fHriiiers  of  Wisconsin  participateil  in  the  gL'uenil  distress, 
and  the  situation  there  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  hop 
crop  and  by  the  ruin  consequent  to  the  breaJt-down  of  that  in- 
dustrj'. 

The  wheat  farmer  of  Wisconsin  was  indeed  in  a  bad  way.  He 
bad  staked  his  last  dollar  and  his  last  acre  on  wheat.  In  this 
game  of  chance,  good  crops  and  high  prices  alternated  with  poor 
crops  and  low  prices  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  him  to  keep  in 
the  game  and  pay  his  forfeits  in  the  hope  of  winning  once  again. 
Habit,  too.  kept  him  from  turning  to  other  means  of  livelihood. 
It  was  another  such  game  of  chance  that  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  farmer  for  a  brief  period.    As  a  result  of  a  combinatioDl 
of  oiroumstances  including  the  ravagee  of  the  cbiucb  bug,  f  ail-  [ 
Tire  in  the  wheat  crop  and  particularly  the  rise  in  the  price  ol  | 
hops,  the  first  real  episode  in  the  wheat  period  took  ita  start." 
The  cultivation  of  hops,  which  had  been  persisting  in  a  small  I 
way  for  some  years,  now  took  a  sudden  bound  and  spread  over  j 
portions   of  the  state   with    great  rapidity.     Id   1864,   358,583  I 
pounds  were  produced,  almost  exclusively  in  Sauk  county, 
the  following  year  the  crop  amounted  to  829,377  pounds,  Sauk 
again  producing  63  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop."     Under  the 
Btiniulufl  of  high  price  the   industry  continued  to  spread  and 
increase  up  until  1868.     In  that  year  Sauk  county  had  one  aero 
of  improved  land  out  of  every  seven  and  one-half  aeres  in  hops. 
For  a  time  the  crop  was  an  exceedingly  profitable  one  though  J 
expcDRea  of  production  were  high.    But  it  came  the  losing  toisJ 
again.     During  1868  the  price  of  hops  dropped  as  low  as  it  had  ' 
been  high  before  and  many  of  the  participants,  having  lost  all 
their  winnings  and  having  no  capital  to  start  m  a  new  business, 
went  back  to  the  game  of  wheat  again.    Wheat  quickly  recovered 
its  supremacy,  which  had  indeed  hardly  been  threatened  ccmsid- , 
ering  the  state  as  a  whole.     There  was  les.«  disposition  than  ever  1 
to  make  new  ventures  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hop  craze  had  J 
more   effect  in   discoiirag  ng  the  efforts  toward   diversification  j 
than  it  had  toward  substituting  some  other  crop  for  wheat,"  ] 
The  movement  toward  a  better  system  was  painfully  slow  and  . 
aroused  far  leas  popular  enthusiasm  than  the  agitation  against 
railroads.     Tliere  was  much  justice  in  the  movement  in  favor 
of  lower  rates  and  more  effective  control  of  railroads  by  the 
state;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  farmer's  situation,  he  was  either  to  blame  him- 
self or  else  the  blame  attaches  to  general  conditions.   To  a  celv 
tain  extent  then  the  railroads  were  made  the  victim  of  nnde-  | 
gerved  hostility.  | 
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On  account  of  the  inadequacy  and  unreliability  of  the  statia- 
tics,'*  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  detenume  the  eflfect  of  the 
Civil  War  upon  the  wheat  growing  industry  in.  Wisconsin. 
Further  difficulty  arises  in  isolating  the  results  due  to  the  war 
from  those  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  changes  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  depredati"»:i  of  tUi'  chim-h  bugs.  Ai-eordiu^'  to 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
atreage  increased  from  1860  to  1863,  remained  about  constant 
in  1864  and  fell  off  very  considerably  in  1865  though  still  re- 
maining at  a  higher  figure  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1860." 
According  to  the  figures  furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  State,  however,  the  acreage  in  1864  was  slightly  less  than 
,n  1860  while  a  large  decline  was  reported  for  1865.'° 

The  decline  in  acreage  in  1865  can,  however,  be  largely  ac- 
counted for  aa  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  during 
the  preceding  yeai*,  when  the  average  yield  for  the  whole  state 
was  reduced  to  8.4  bushels  per  acre."  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  spring  of  1865  had 
coDsiderable  effect  in  diminishing  the  acreage  sowed  to  that  crop 
in  that  year.-^  It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
acreage  cropped  to  wheat  was  in  general  manifested  in  a  slower 
increase  of  the  wheat  area  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
ca.se,  though  even  this  is  doubtful  in  view  of  the  higher  prices 
and  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  due  to  the  war. 
The  prevailing  current  opinion  of  the  time  was  also  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  had  little  effect  in  diminishing  the  area  sown  to 
wheat."    Up  to  December  31,  1864,  Wisconsin  furnished  75,000 
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men  for  the  federal  service,"  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  thia  I 

number  had  increased  to  91,379  men  or  one  man  for  every  nine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state. ^^  The  withdrawal  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  working  force  of  the  state  without  seriotu 
detriment  to  industry  was  due  in  part  to  the  remoteness  of  Wis- 
consin from  the  scene  of  conflict,  but  most  of  all  to  the  extra-  I 
ordinary  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  response  to  ' 
the  higher  prices  for  wheat  and  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Even  by 
1860  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery  had  increased  greatly 
and  it  was  estimated  in  that  year  that  the  farmers  of  the  state 
would  expend  not  less  than  $2,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  im- 
plements and  machinery  alone."  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  however,  the  movement  was  greatly  accelerated"  and 
latent  ingenuity  was  awakened  to  bring  forth  numerous  inveo- 
tions,  while  capital  was  soon  diverted  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  improved  machinerj'  now  made  more  necessary  than  ever.** 
In  1862  an  "unprecedented  quantity  of  reapers  and  inowera" 
were  sold  within  the  state,"*  and  the  movement  gathered  impetus 
with  the  progress  of  the  war.  N^imberless  improvements  in  im- 
plements and  maehinerj'  were  exhibited  at  the  state  fair  in  1864 
and  in  the  following  years.'"  Reapers  that  did  satisfactory  work 
were  constructed  by  a  man  named  "Warner  of  Prairie  du  Sao, 
and  by  E.  W,  Skinner  of  Madison,  and  John  P.  Appleby  of 
Mazomanie  was  led  to  turn  his  attention,  while  performing  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  to  the  problem  of  evolving  a  self-binding  at- 
tachment for  the  harvester,  until  he  finally  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing the  famous  binding  attachment  which  bears  his  name.*' 
The  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  and  of  the  inventor  in  the  north- 
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em  workshop  in  the  creation  of  labor-savmg  machineiy  for  the 
farm  doubtless  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  successful  issue  of 
the  war  as  the  valor  of  the  soldier  in  the  northern  army.'"  The 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  the  state  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  with  the  war.  An  automatic  wire  grain  binder,  per- 
fected by  S.  D.  Carpenter  of  Madison,  received  special  notice  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1867,  as  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  five  6eld  hands  and  having  numer- 
ous useful  attachments."  George  Esterly,  the  inventor  of  the 
Bsterly  "header""  had  directed  his  ingenuity  toward  the  per- 
fection of  the  Esterly  Seeder  and  Cultivator,  of  which  he  manu- 
factured in  1868  not  less  than  5.000  valued  at  $400,000.  During 
the  same  year,  the  J.  I.  Case  Company  at  Racine  waa  marketin|f 
threshers,  horsepowers,  truck  wagons,  straw  stackers  and  other 
implements,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  annually  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Reapers  and  mowers  were  extensively  manu- 
factured at  Beloit,  Janciiville,  Madison,  and  Whitewater,  while 
various  other  farm  implements  were  manufactured  at  the  latter 
place  as  well  as  at  Berlin  and  Horicon,"  The  unfortunate  as- 
pect of  all  this  activity  in  the  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  waa  that  it  stimulated  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
soil  so  that  efforts  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  management 
were  relaxed  and.  in  many  portions  of  the  state,  exclusive  crop- 
ping to  wheat  with  its  ruinous  results  went  on  more  assiduously 
than  ever.*" 

Examination  of  the  chart  representing  the  wheat  area  in  1869 
reveals  how  the  wheat  crop  continued  to  envelop  the  state." 
Toward  the  northeast  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
wheat  had  extended  its  sway  and  increased  its  hold.  In  the 
fionth-central  part  of  the  state,  too,  the  close  of  the  decade  found 
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horsos."  On  the  whole,  little  tendenc!)'  toward  a  more  divei 
fied  agriculture  .8  apparent  and  even  that  was  coofined  to  the 
crease  in  "other  crops"**  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
sheep. 

iowa  county  should  be  grouped  with  the  ROQth-cen.'tml 
counties  in  1869.  There  was  similar  increase  in  wheat  and  in 
other  crops.  The  increase  in  live  stock  was,  however,  much 
more  important.  The  increase  was  considerable  in  milch  cows, 
and  marked  ^n  "other  cattle"  and  in  horses.  Jefferson  county 
showed  considerable  increase  in  the  importance  of  wheat  during 
the  decade,  and  can.  perhaps,  be  included  with  the  other  south- 
central  counties ;  but  there  was  a  stronger  tendency  toward  other 
crops,  the  per  capita  yield  having  doubled  during  the  decade." 
The  movement  in  reference  to  stock  growing  was  entirely  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  other  south-central  counties. 

Waukesha  coimty  may  be  grouped  with  the  southern  counties, 
Rock,  Walworth,  Kenosha,  Racine,  Green,  Lafayette,  and  Grant, 
as  hav.ng  declined  both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  the  cultare 
of  wheat  during  the  decade ;  but  the  decrease  was  slight  in  that 
county  and  in  Grant  coimty.  The  increase  in  the  productioi 
"other  crops"  was  marked  in  this  section,  ranging  from  50 
cent,  to  100  percent.  Potatoes,  corn  and  barley  showed  the  lai^estT 
increase.  Oats  replaced  barley  in  the  southwestern  counties,  in  ra- 
pidity of  in  crcB.se.  Except  in  Raeinp  coimty,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  livestock  per  capita.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  was  large,  especially  in  Kenosha  and 
Walworth  and  the  other  southeastern  counties.  Swine  increased 
to  a  moderate  extent,  especially  in  the  southwestern  counties. 
Except  in  Racine  county,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses.*"     In  the  southwestern  counties  there  was  on 
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important  increase  in  "other  cattle,"  in  which  Kenosha  county 
also  shared.*'  There  was  a  general  increase"  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows,  Kenosha,  Lafayette,  and  Green  being  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  general  movement, 
however,  toward  dairying. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  section  there  was  a  strong  movement 
away  from  the  exclusive  enlture  of  wheat,  but  a  movement  which 
as  yet  had  taken  no  special  direction."  Nevertheless,  wheat  re- 
mained in  general  the  most  important  single  crop  and  wheat 
growing  continned  to  be  the  most  important  single  pursuit;  and 
it  most  be  acknowledged  that  where  wheat  continues  to  be  raised 
to  the  extent  of  from  22  to  24  bushels  per  capita,  there  still  ex- 
ists considerable  specialization  in  respect  to  that  crop.  The  east- 
em  counties,  in  general,  showed  a  strong  tendency  toward  in- 
creased importance  in  wheat  growing.  Fond  du  Lac,  however, 
remained  almost  stationary  in  respect  to  wheat,  as  also  in  refer- 
ence to  "other  crops,"  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep,  but  other  live  stoclt  remained  stationarj-.  In 
fact.  Fond  du  Lac  county  showed  great  stability  in  every  re.'ipect 
during  the  decade.  Winnebago  county  is  entirely  comparable 
in  most  respects  to  Fond  du  Lac  county.  Kewaunee  county 
suffered  a  iiiarlted  ilecliiK'  in  whfat  irrott-inp,  ii.s  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  1869  was  less  than  in  1859, 
though  population  had  doubled  and  improved  land  more  than 
qnadmpled.  With  the  exception  of  the.se  three  counties,  the 
eastern  counties  resemble  the  river  counties.  There  was  similar 
proportional  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  same 
indifference  to  "other  crops."  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows  in  Calumet,  Ozaukee  and  Washington  counties  was 
comparable  to  thtft  in  Buffalo  and  TrempcaleJiu  cnnnti-'s.  "Other 
cattle"  and  horses  were  leas  important  in  the  eastern  eonntiea, 
while  sheep  were  more  numerous.  The  absolute  importance  of 
the  wheat  industry  was  much  smaller  in  the  eastern  counties. 
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though  the  tendency  tow&rd  wheat  was  quite  as  strong.     The 
land  waa  being  sowed  to  wheat,  apparently,  as  fast  as  it  wai 
cleared. 
We  find  a  diversity  of  movement  in  the  interior  counties.  BJch- 

land  and  Sauk  showed  a  slight  loss  in  wheat,  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  cultivation  of  hops,  as  "other  crops"  increased  but 
alightiy.  There  was  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  both  counties  and  of  "other  cattle"  in  Kiehlaad 
county,**  The  same  general  stability  appeared  in  the  ease  of 
Waupaca  and  Waushara  counties,  and  the  increase  in  wheat 
was  slight.  Potatoes  were  comparatively  unimportant  as  yet, 
while  considerable  rye  was  raised  in  Waushara  county.  The  re- 
maining interior  counties  showed  considei-able  gain  in  wheat,  the 
increase  being  most  marked  in  Monroe  and  Jackson.'"  The  mod- 
erate increase  in  "other  crops"  in  the  counties  of  this  section 
consisted  of  an  increase  in  oats  in  the  northern  counties,  and  of 
an  increase  in  potatoes  and  rye  in  the  southern  counties  of  the 
group.  Milch  cows  were  unimportant  except  in  Marquette 
county.  Sheep  had  increased  in  number  generally,  but  were 
especially  numerous  in  Adams,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  coun- 
ties. "Other  cattle"  were  important  in  Adams  and  Marquette 
coimties.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  toward  wheat  was  general 
and  well  defined,  but  was  modified  by  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops  and  by  the  live  stock  industry  in  some  counties.  Lumber- 
ing was  an  important  industry  at  this  time  in  this  section-  and 
agriculture  wan  slowly  incn-Lisini:  in  importance  as  compared 
with  the  non-forested  region  to  the  south. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  eastern  and  th« 
river  counties  were  tending  strongly  to  wheat. — the 
ties  being  far  more  important  in  the  culture  of  that  crop,  and 
near  their  maximum ;  while  the  eastern  counties  were  less  import 
tant  but  destined  to  increase  in  the  future.  In  the  south-central 
portion  there  w8.s  high  specialization  in  wheat,  but  evidence  of 
a  change  about  to  take  place.    The  situation  was  somewhat  simi- 
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lar  in  the  central  counties,  tbouglf  wheat  was  of  far  less  abso- 
lute importance.  In  the  southern  counties  the  wheat  industry 
maintained  considerable  importance,  but  had  declined  greatly. 
Stock  raising,  together  with  the  growing  of  com,  barley  and  po- 
tatoes in  the  southeast,  and  of  com  and  oats  in  the  southwest 
was  taking  the  place  of  wheat.  The  most  noticeable  increase  in 
atock  growing  in  the  state  as  a  whole  was  in  sheep  and  horses, — 
the  number  of  sheep  having  increased  from  .40  to  1.00  per  cap- 
ita, and  the  niuuber  of  horses  having  increased  from  .15  to  .24 
per  capita.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  swine, 
milch  cows  and  "other  cattle"  was  slight.  Dairying  was  thus  of 
small  importance  as  yet,  except  in  a  few  counties  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.'^' 

There  was  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  oats  in  the  state 
aa  a  whole.  The  increase  in  the  corn  crop  was  more  important. 
Potatoes  increased  from  4.9  bushels  to  6.3  bushels  per  capita. 
Barley  made  a  good  gain,  but  was  still  quite  unimportant.  The 
per  capita  yield  of  "other  crops"  combined  increased  about  37 
per  cent,  while  wheat  increased  from  20.18  bushels  to  24.28 
bushels,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  that 
wheat  came  very  nearly  holding  its  own  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
as  compared  with  other  crops."^  Improved  land  increased  57.5 
per  cent,  during  the  decade.  The  acreage  in  wheat  in  1859  waa 
probably  about  1,000,000  acres.*'  The  estimated  acreage  for 
1869  was  1,568,627  acres,"*  a  considerable  decline  from  the  pre- 
vious two  years.  This  would  give  an  increase  in  acreage  amount- 
ing to  about  57  per  cent.,  thus  indicating  that  wheat  had  de- 
clined little  in  importance  and  strengthening  the  conclusion  de- 
rived from  comparing  the  increase  in  per  capita  yield  of  wheat 
and  the  similar  increase  in  respect  to  other  crops.  This  conclu- 
sion seems  also  to  agree  with  the  position  taken  in  the  Trfinsac- 
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tians  of  the  State  Agricult^iMral  Society  for  1868,  that  while  the 
''old  rule  of  wheat,  wheat,  wheat"  seemed  to  be  giving  away  at 
that  time  to  a  more  rational  practice,  yet  that  daring  ''all  the 
past  years  since  1860"  wheat  had  scarcely  lost  prestige  with  the 
farmers,  who  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  hoed  crops,  the  increase  of  mechanical  facil- 
ities for  harvesting  and  a  steady  increase  in  price  had  cultivated 
it  with  even  more  than  former  zeal  and  energy.'* 


'^Rep.  for  1861-68  p.  88. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  DECADE  1870  to  1880 


The  decade  1870-1880  opens  with  depression  io  the  wheat  in- 
dustry in  Wisconsin,'  and  with  strained  relations  between  the 
farmera  and  the  railroads."  Between  these  two  sets  of  cir- 
cumstaoceB  there  was  a  significant  connection.  Would  the  farmers 
be  able  to  force  such  an  increase  in  facilities  of  transportation 
and  decrease  in  freight  rates  as  would  enable  them  to  market 
their  wheat  with  profit,  or  would  they  be  compelled  to  substi- 
tute other  farm  pursuits,  in  which  transportation  played  a  minor 
part,  in  the  place  of  wheat  growing?  Facilities  of  transportation 
increased  greatly  during  the  decade  and  rates  declined,  though 
not  equitably.'  But  these  advantages  were  shared  by  the  re- 
gions farther  west*  and  competititm  thus  robbed  the  wheat  grow- 


'  Id  sd  aAlcJa  by  W.  D.  Haard  la  Thr  Tenth  Ann  Hep.  of  lAe  Wi:  Dairy. 
iwn'i  Atioc,  p,  OS  tt„  tbp  slalEmcDt  la  roade  thai  the  ■.vetage  jleld  of  wheat 
had  fullrn  oft  tallf  Btty  t><^'  Ti>iil,  from  ISIUi  lu  \Hlii  ifiro\mMy  au  cinKii'^r- 
mkini  on  acrount  of  wasteful  uictiiods  or  agrlcultui'i' ;  tbat  tbp  prke.  Im.  wai 
fast  ?K^eiilii|C  at  the  latlir  |)prlri<I.  irblle  liaMtg  of  sxtraTBgaDce  bsd  been  ea- 
fWderwl  lij  tlie  war.  and  (hat  there  thna  r«ii^ted  h  cernrjil  ■wal;>'nlns  (o  ibe 
fact    that    on    tnereanlng   rather   than    a   dpclloLiii;   revi-iiue  murt   be  bad   on   tba 

ate  Riso  Farr-nrf  fnal,  BatleUn.,  Wit.  No.  2.  p.  i»«.  Also  Bparla  Herald. 
tltj  «.  11.  and  IB.  18S9.  Sec  Jefferton  Baimer,  Aag.  4.  1669;  Jul;  13  and 
Any,  2i.  IBTO.     See  BMorioat  Atlat  of  Wfiponiln,  p.  161. — BnTder,  Van  VecbtBi 

and  Co.:   1«TB.      F'or  a  rtewriptlfin  of  condltlonB  In  the  TErloas  eonntlea  of  the 
■latT  al   Ihe  L«KlntilnK  of  tli''^  ilwBrlp.  see  Tram,   of  ftnlr  Am'"    Sw  .  1^70.   p. 
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ere  of  Wisconsin  of  the  expected  benefits.    In  the  meantime 
more  enterprising  farmers  had  turned  their  attention  from  whi 
growing  to  other  pursuits  which  promised  according  to  their 
tion  a  larger  and  more  certain  revenue.     Great  but  not  in; 
moimtable  difficulties  were  eneouutered.    Slowly  but  surely  a  new 
order  of  things  began  to  prevail  and  by  the  close  of  the  decade 
the  agriculture  of  many  portions  of  the  state  waa  transformed.* 
It  is  thus  within  the  deeade  1870-1880  that  wheat  growing  suf- 
fered its  first  serious  decline  in  the  state  as  a  whole;  and, 
longer  offering  exceptional  advantages,  gave  way  to  farm  pi 
suits  in  which  peculiar  advantages  were  afforded  on  account 
nntiiral  and  soeiol  rea.sons. 

The  wheat  crops  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  were  below 
average  on  account  of  rust,  drought  and  the  ravages  of  insi 
The  crop  of  1872  wa.s,  however,  a  full  average  crop,  and  tj 
of  the  year  1873  was  a  bumper  crop.  Prices  were  fairly  good,' 
but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  heavy  movement  of  traffic  to 
push  up  the  rates  of  freight,  until  the  farmer  complained  that 
it  cost  him  all  his  wheat  was  worth  to  get  it  to  market.  During 
1874,  75  and  76.  the  chinch  bugs  again  ravaged  the  wheat 
fields  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  The  no 
em  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state  were  exempt  from  the  pest 
there  good  crops  were  secured."  The  crop  of  1877  waa  again 
a  good  one,  of  Iars:e  yield  and  good  quality,  and  on  account  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  foreign  demand  was 
good  and  prices  were  better  than  for  several  years.  This  was 
suffic'ent  to  encourage  the  wheat  growers  again  and  an  increased 
acreage  was  sowed  in  1878.'  Unfavorable  weather  conditions 
greatly  injured  the  crop  when  near  being  matured,  and  as  thi 
was  an  immense  crop  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,'  the  prii 
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declined,  so  that  the  unfortunate  wheat  grower 
sin  lost,  both  coming  and  going.  The  crop  of  1879  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  average  crop  as  far  aa  total  yield  was  c(»icemed, 
but  the  yield  per  acre  had  been  decliDing  and  the  average  for 

the  state  was  low." 

The  relation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
decade  is  thus  painfully  similar  to  that  of  previoTis  decades. 
There  was  the  same  alternation  of  short  crops,  average  crops  and 
btunper  crops;  the  same  story  of  drouth,  of  mat,  of  insect  rav- 
ages.  There  were  the  same  assertions  of  declining  yield  and  the 
same  statement  of  high  yields.  There  was  much  condemnation 
of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat  and  an  occasional  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  still  the  staple  of  the  state  and  likely  to  so  con- 
tinue so  long  as  there  was  so  much  money  in  it.  There  was  the 
same  old  complaint  about  the  extortions  of  the  railroads,  though 
competition  was  so  keen  in  1879  that  in  some  places  wheat  was 
carried  for  nothing.'" 

These  apparently  contradictory  assertions  are  probably  all  true 
if  said  of  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time.  ConditioQs 
varied  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state  even  daring  the 
same  year  that  general  statements  can  hardly  be  made  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Inspection  of  the  wheat  chart  for  1879  and  comparison  with 
that  of  1869"  show  the  partial  withdrawal  of  the  wheat  indna- 
trj-  from  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state.  The 
wheat  area  in  "Wisconsin  had  divided  into  two  parts,  which  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  following  two  decddes  was  to  diminisli  and 
leave  as  remnants  on  the  eastern  and  western  borders.  For  the 
present,  though,  there  had  been  further  extension  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast,  and  in  the  far  northwest,  and  wheat  had  in- 


t  (Wi«I  Hl»t.  Co.,  1SB<H.  p.  «B4.  For  (BLIura 
In  vbpal  culture  iic«  TVon*.  of  Stale  Agrio.  Boe..  ISTl,  p.  Z41 ;  1ST4-Tn.  pp.  28. 
141.  375:  lH7B-7e,  pp.  SOB.  M3.  S7T :  1877-78.  p.  101:  ia78-T&.  p.  1,  8w  iil«o 
/Md,.  1870.  p.  11  ff.  anil  1872-73.  p.  15B.  For  view  that  wheat  l>  the  "zrent 
■tapte"  and  miut  ao  coatbiae.  ate  Itid.,  1872-78.  p.  SSS :  1873.  crop  luniroBrT: 
lB7S-n,  p.  Sae,  For  complBlnt  of  InadpquaW  fBcllltli.B  of  tranBpnrlBllnn  anfl 
hluh  freUhts,  nee  Ihld..  1872-73.  p,  IH9 ;  187»-74.  pp.  B8.  »3.  174.  196,  238, 
S07.   <-29-SS:   1875-7B.  pp.   TS.  377. 
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creased  ia  importanee  around  Green  Bay.  and  in  Polk,  BarM 
and  Burnett  counties.  By  referring  to  Table  III,  it  is  seen  that 
the  numerical  index  of  specialization  is  smaller  than  in  1869 
in  the  case  of  every  order  of  rank  from  the  first  to  the  last  place. 
By  reference  to  Table  IV,  however,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  particular  counties  wheat  was  more  important  than  in  1669. 
The  river  counties.  St.  Croix,  Buflfalo  and  Pierce,  held  first,  sec- 
ond nnd  third  plaees  respectively,  with  Trempealeau  fifth,  Polk 
eighth  and  Pepin  eleventh.  That  section  thus  maiiitained  its 
doiiiiniiuoe  in  wheat  growing.  St.  Croix,  Buffalo,  Trempealeaa 
counties,  together  with  the  other  older  river  coimties,  had,  how- 
ever, decreased  considerably  in  abaolut-e  importance,  while  the 
newer  counties,  Pieroe,  Polk  and  Pepin,  had  iiicrea.sed.  Still, 
all  the  counties  of  this  group  uniformly  showed  a  moderate  gain 
in  "other  crops,"  though  to  a  greatly  varying  extent.  Buffalo 
and  St.  Croix  showed  hat  smaU  increase  in  this  respect,  while 
Pierce  and  esiieciully  Trempealeau  showed  consideralile  gain.  Id 
Vernon  and  Crawford  counties  the  gain  in  "other  crops"  was 
large.  Generally  speaking,  this  gain  in  "other  crops"  repre- 
sented decline  in  wheat  growing.  Inspection  of  the  tables  for 
"other  crops"  shows  that  the  increase  was  pretty  well  distributed 
among  all  the  different  crops.  This  indicates  that  the  farmers 
of  this  section,  finding  the  growing  of  wheat  less  profitable  than 
formerly,  were  casting  about  for  a  substitute  crop,  without  hav- 
ing decided  on  any  particular  crop  as  yet.  Ftirther  increase  in 
the  number  of  milcb  cows  in  Buffalo,  Crawford,  Trempealeau  and 
Vernon  coiinties  shows  how  some  farmers  were  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Crawford  and  Vernon  counties  particularly  reflect  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  number  of  swine.  Sheep  had  scarcely  held 
their  own  during  the  decade.  "Other  cattle"  had  increased  most 
of  all.  Buffalo  and  Pepin  showed  a  moderate  decline  in  this 
respect,  whilt'  in  Crawford.  Pien-e  mhI  Tri'iiipenleaii  countii^  tV 
incrense  was  marked.  There  was  a  general  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  horses,  which  was  marked  in  Vernon  and  Crawford 
cotmties.'*    So  far.  then,  as  there  was  a  change  from  wheat  eul- 
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ture  to  the  live  stock  industry  in  this  section,  it  vias  in  general 
m  the  direction  of  "other  cattle"  and  horses,  though  dairying 
was  increasing  in  a  few  counties  in  an  important  way.  Wheat 
remained,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  single  crop  and 
its  cultivation  the  most  important  pursuit. 

When  we  turn  to  the  south-central  group  of  counties  we  find 
a  very  striking  decline  in  wheat  growing."  Dodge  county  pre- 
sented a  partial  exception  to  this  statement,  having  declined 
only  from  fourth  to  seventh  place,  while  Green  Lake  held  sev- 
enteenth place.  Columbia,  twenty-sixth,  and  Dane,  thirty-seventh 
place.  Jeffei'son  retained  thirty-third  place,  though  showing 
an  absolute  decline  in  importance.  All  these  counties  showed 
lai^e  gain  in  other  crops.  Inspection  of  the  separate  tables  for 
other  crops  proves  that  this  increase  was  especially  in  com,  oats 
and  barley.^the  latter  crop  showing  the  most  noteworthy  in- 
crease.'* 

Turning  to  the  tables  for  live  stock,  we  find  here  a  notice- 
able increase.  Foremost  in  significance  if  not  in  actual  num- 
bers was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows.  This  in- 
crease was  marked  in  Jefferson  county.  This  tendency  repre- 
sented the  growth  of  the  dairj-  industrj'  in  this  section  and  was 
really  the  index  of  the  displacement  of  wheat,  as  com  and  oata 
are  crops  largely  supplementary  to  dairying.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  swine,  however,  and  this 
helps  to  account  for  the  increasing  amount  of  com  grown.  Sheep 
showed  considerable  increase  in  Columbia  and  Green  Ijake  coun- 
ties. "Other  cattle"  had  in  general  almost  doubled  in  impor- 
tance, while  horses  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  general  gain. 
By  referring  again  to  Table  III.  it  is  seen  that  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing  was  much  more  marked  in  Dane  than  in  the  other 
counties  of  this  group.  This  is  explained  by  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  tobacco  crop  in  Dane  county,  that  county  produc- 
ing 5.371,242  pounds  in  1879  or  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  crop  of  the  state  for  that  year.  Jefferson  also  produced 
a  considerable  amount  of  tobacco.'* 


"  In  ColumbiB  Bnii  Cr^n  Lake  counties,  rye  ihowed  %  RtniUr  decreue. 
"  See  Table  XXII.      Stt  HlbbeiH.   Bii't.   of  Agiie.  In   Dmb  Oc..   tSS-TS. 
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We  may  sum  up  the  facta  in  reference  to  this  section  by  say- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  great  decline  in  wheat  growing  and 
that  general  farming  had  taken  its  place  preparatory'  to  the  more 
specialized  industry  of  dairying,  which  showed  a  most  signfiicant, 
but  as  yet,  not  striking  growth.  In  Dane  county,  the  tobacco 
crop  had  to  an  important  extent  added  to  the  general  displace- 
ment of.  wheat. 

The  eastern  and  northeastern  counties  showed  uniform  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  except  Calumet, 
Shehoygan  and  Winnebago  counties,  which  had  suffered  a  mod- 
erate decline.  The  continued  influence  of  the  forest  environment 
iu  causing  a  more  gradual  and  more  prolonged  development  of 
the  wheat  industry  was  the  most  characteristic  feature.  Other 
crops  had  increased  as  well  as  wheat, — had,  in  fact,  almost 
doubled  in  per  capita  yield  in  the  three  counties  in  which  wheat 
had  declined.'"  One  gets  the  impression  in  respect  to  this  section 
that  wheat  had  never  been  the  one  overwhelming  crop.  It  re- 
mained, however,  by  far  the  most  important  single  crop.  Barley 
was  the  only  other  crop  showing  noteworthy  increase,  though 
small  in  absolute  importance  as  yet. 

The  small  though,  in  general, '  increasing  importance  of  the 
live  stock  industry  in  this  section  was  characteristic,  though 
Calumet.  Fond  du  Lac.  and  Wa-sliinglon  counties  pri'^t-ul  a  par- 
tial exception  to  this  statement.  The  most  general  increase  in 
live  stock  was  in  milch  cows  and  in  "other  cattle."  In  Calu- 
met, Ozaukee,  Sheboygan,  and  Washington  counties  the  increase 
in  milch  cows  was  noteworthy.  Fond  du  Lac,  Kewaunee,  and 
Manitowoc  counties  also  showed  some  gain  in  milch  cows.  "'Other 
cattle"  showed  the  most  general  increase.  Sheep  had  remained 
about  stationary.  There  had  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  horses  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this  section.  In 
Calumet,  Ozaukee,  Sheboygan,  and  Washington  counties  tiiis 
increase  was  important. 

The  general  tendency  away  from  the  wheat  crop  in  the  state  as 
a  whole  was  in  this  section  reflected  rather  in  its  more  slowly 
increasing  importance.    Undoubtedly  the  large  home  market  for 


■■  OutSEBinle  also  bad  a  little  i 
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bread-atufEs  and  the  importance  of  the  milling  industry  in  this 
section  had  contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  wheat  industry." 

The  southern  tier  of  counties  had  almost  abandoned  wheat 
growing.  Iowa  and  Walworth  constitute  partial  exci'ptions,  the 
decline  there  being  comparable  to  that  of  the  south-central 
group.  In  Rock.  Kenosha,  Green,  Lafayette,  and  Grant  (to  a 
less  extent),  the  decline  in  wheat  growing  was  excessive.  The 
ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  had  been  an  important  factor  in  this 
displacement  of  wheat. 

What  had  taken  the  place  of  wheat  in  this  group t  "Other 
ew^a"  combined  show  a  marked  increase,  amounting  to  from  60 
per  cent,  to  100  pt?r  ci-nt  This  iiicrejise  wn.s  most  miirkod  in 
com,  which  had  increased  about  100  per  cent,  in  most  of  the 
counties.  Oata  showed  the  next  largest  increase, — from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Potatoes  had  declined,  while  Rock  and 
Walworth  counties  showed  important  increase  in  the  amount  of 
harley  rjiised.  In  Rock  eoimty,  tobaeco  had  displaced  wheat  to 
an  extent  comparable  to  that  already  noticed  in  reference  to 
Dane  county,  though  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop  was  a  little 
less  marked.  Several  of  the  other  counties  of  this  group  had  also 
turned  to  tobacco,  though  in  a  much  less  important  degree. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  examine  the  tables  for  live  stock,  how- 
ever, that  we  get  a  full  comprehension  of  the  great  change 
in  agriculture  in  the  southern  counties  during  the  decade. 
Milch  cows  had  increased  to  a  striking  extent. — especially 
in  Green,  Iowa,  Lafayette,  Rock,  and  Walworth  counties. 
Green  county'*  now  held  first  place  among  the  counties  of 
the  state  both  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  in  the 
rapidity  ofincreasc  diirina  the  decade.'"  The  innrcasp  in  "other 
cattle,"  in  swine,  and  in  horses,  together  with  a  moderate  in- 


thou«at<dr  of  cowB  wbli^Ii  flnil  pai 
or  cblDrb  iMigs  used  to  flourish,  i 
tlie    r>ii»t   year  by   the 


tiire  w!ipn>  pnfr  rropK  nf  Efsln  "nil  Me 

nd  the  whole  commonlty   mTcd  froni  d 

chanae  In   huihandr;."     Qaotei   from  the  i 

WU.   Dalrj/mBn't 


'■  B«re  natural  and  bocIbI  factore  combtned  In  an  especial  way  1 
dalrjlnit.  and  It  is  prnnf  of  Ihe  strone  Influences  tendlne  to  retain  « 
th«  xaple  ertip  that  dalrylnic  did  nnt  dlaplirc  that  Induslrr  st  n  miiet 
period.     See  ShjItHn  of  iJu-  Aoric.   Erptr.  Blation,  Vniv,  of  Wl«.,  No.  O 
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ereftse  iu  the  number  of  sheep  showed,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment toward  dairying  was  accompanied  by  a  movement  toward 
general  stock  raising.  In  the  marked  tendency  away  from  wheal 
growing,  dairying  occupied  a  growing  but  a&  yet  not  a  domin- 
ant, position. 

Waukesha  county  remained  just  about  constant  dunng  the 
decade  in  rcfi-rcnce  to  the  wheat  crop.  Stability  characterized 
the  development  of  its  agriculture  during  the  decade.  The  in- 
crease in  the  per  capita  yield  of  other  crops  combined  amounted 
to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  was  distributed  among  the  various 
crops,  with  the  eseeption  of  potatoes,  which  showed  a  decline. 
The  increase  in  the  Hniuunt  of  barley  grown  was  noteworthy. 
There  was  a  general  increase  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  includ- 
ing milch  cows  as  representing  dairying.  In  this  general  in- 
crease wheat  shared  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  It  remained, 
however,  the  most  important  single  crop. 

The  interior  group  of  counties  showed  diversity  in  respect 
to  the  deveiopnient  of  the  wheat  industry  during  the  decade. 
Eau  Claire.  Richland,  and  Burnett  counties  showed  increased 
importance  ^n  wheat  growing,  Dunn  and  Clark  remained  about 
constant,  while  the  remaining  counties  had  declined  in  that  re- 
spect.-" On  the  whole,  this  section  showed  a  very  considerable 
decline  in  wheat  growing.  Other  crops  showed  very  consider- 
able increase.  Adams,  Marquette,  and  Waushara  counties  had  W 
considerable  extent  substituted  o'c  for  wheat.  Juneau,  Marquette, 
Portage,  Sauk,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara  counties  showed  a 
tendency  toward  potatoes.  Oats,  in  a  general  way,  shared  in 
the  displacement  of  the  wheat  crop.  Adams,  Marquette.  Rich- 
land, and  Waushara  counties  reflected  in  an  especial  way  the 
general  tendencj'  toward  dairying,  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows.  The  general  movement  in  the  state 
as  a  whole  in  reference  to  swine  and  sheep  was  reflected  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  swine  and  stationarj-  conditions  as  to 
sheep.  As  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  there  was  a  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  number  of  "other  cattle"  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses. 
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The  characteristic  feature  in  ttiis  section  is  tliat  there  was 
alreadj'  a  gtrong  tendency  toward  rye  and  potatoes,  which  were 
in  the  future  to  replace  wheat  to  an  increasing  extent.  That 
is,  there  was  a  groAving  apeeialization  in  reference  to  particular 
crops  other  than  wheat.  Peculiarities  of  soil  afford  the  ex- 
planation of  this  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  waa  no 
particular  tendency  toward  specializaticm  in  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry. The  wheat  crop  was  still  one  of  much  importance  in 
many  of  the  counties,  and  the  whole  section  presented  the  ease 
of  a  general  iucrea.se  in  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  which 
wheat  failed  to  share  to  the  same  extent  as  other  crops  and  other 
pursuits. 

Id  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  declined 
from  24.28  bushels  to  18.92  bushels,  or  abiant  22  per  cent.  The 
yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  declined  from  2,778 
bushels  to  1.709  bushels,  or  about  38J^  per  cent.  The  per  capita 
j-ield  of  oats  increased  during  the  decade  from  19.1  bushels  to 
25.0  barbels,  or  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent.  Com  increased 
from  a  per  capita  yield  of  14.2  bushels  to  26.0  bushels, — an  in- 
crease of  iihout  83  per  cent.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  potato  crop  was  small.  Rye 
and  barley  were  unimportant  crops  as  yet  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  but  barley  increa.sed  from  1.6  bushels  per  capita  in  1869 
to  3.8  bushels  per  cap:ta  in  1879, — an  increase  of  137}^  per 
cent.  On  the  whole,  the  movement  away  from  wheat  was  not 
marked  by  specialization  in  the  growing  of  any  particular  crop 
though  oats  and  rye  had  increased  less  rapidly  than  com  and 
barley.  In  particular  sections,  however,  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  such  specialization.  Attention  has  already  been  called" 
to  the  tendency  toward  barley  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
counties  and  to  the  tendency  toward  rye  and  potatoes  in  some 
of  the  central  counties.  A  further  exception  must  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  tobacco  crop  in  Dane  and  Rock  counties. 

In  a  like  manner  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  toward 
general  stock  raising  in  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than  to 
specialization    in    any    particular    line."     This   statement    also 


"  Th»  srnwih  of  th»  Ii»e  stock  InduBtrT  t»  p^ralleiea  bj  ma  iDcreau  froM 
1/22  rons  of  hft;  per  capita  to  LIB  p«r  caplla.  Olber  fora^  cropa  iDcrcased 
•I  well. 
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holds  good  for  the  individaal  counties.  The  number  of  swine 
had  increased  from  0,5  per  capita  to  0.9  per  capita, — or  nearly- 
double  the  number  in  1869.     Sheep  had  remained  stationary  at 

1.0  per  capita.  Horses  had  increased  from  .24  to  .'27  per  eapita, 
the  increase  being  general  except  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state,  and  moat  important  in  some  of  the  newer  counties 
where  there  was  a  gain  in  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  lumber- 
ing. The  most  general  and  most  important  increase  in  live 
stock,  however,  seems  to  have  been  in  "other  cattle"  which  in- 
creased from  .31  per  capita  to  .47  per  capita, — a  larger  increase 
than  that  of  all  the  other  decades  since  1850  combined.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mileh  cows  from  .29  to  .36  per  capita 
was  well  distributed  over  the  state,  every  county  with  at  least 
.30  per  capita  in  1879.  showing  increa.se  during  the  decade.  The 
increase  in  milch  cows  was  particularly  important,  however. 
in  those  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  which  had 
declined  most  rapidly  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry had  made  an  important  place  for  itself  in  the  farm 
economy  of  the  state;  hut  it  was  not  yet  dominant  and  shared 
with  other  pursuits  the  tendency  away  from  wheat. 

Wheat  -still  remained  the  most  important  single  crop  in  the 
state  as  a  whole  and.  according  to  the  Tenth  Census,  the  acreage 
in  wheat  in  the  state  as  a  whole  was  about  equal  to  the  acreage 
in  com  and  oats  combined.  But  even  this  was  a  great  change 
and  a  great  improvement.  It  meant  the  cessation  of  farming 
to  wheat  year  after  year  and  the  possibility  of  rotation  in  wheat 
culture.  It  meant  the  raiang  of  other  crops  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  live  stock  industry  and  thus  the  retention  on  the 
farm  of  the  elements  of  soil  fertility.  It  meant  a  partial  solu- 
tion at  least  of  the  problem  of  transportation  as  it  affected  the 
farmer.  Not  the  least  of  all  it  meant  a  better  and  happier  life 
for  the  farmer, — more  stable  and  more  prosperous  conditions 
and  a  larger  sphere  for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  all  his 
faculties.  The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  decade  is  thua  sommed 
up  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Sodety." 

"As  our  herd  increase,   our  acres  of  gra-ss  multiply   and  a 
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better  system  of  farming  is  being  pursued  in  Wisconsin.  Sec- 
tions of  wheat  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mixed  husbandry  is 
universal  and  our  people  are  wiser,  happier  and  richer  there- 
for. ...  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  have  reached  the  time  and  laid  hold  of  the  principles 
promulgated  by  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  *that 
they  would  sell  on  the  hoof  and  in  the  fleece  and  not  from  the 
half -bushel. '  It  may  safely  be  said  that  Wisconsin  has  passed 
that  period  of  speculation,  heavy  loans,  and  exhorbitant  in- 
terest, incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  state  and  has  now 
entered  upon  a  career  of  stability  and  solid,  permanent  growth." 
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THE  DECADE  1880  to  1890 

If  it  was  (luring  the  decade  1870-1880  that  wheat  growing 
suffered  its  first  serious  decline  in  Wisconsin,  and  if  it  was  dur- 
ing the  same  decade  that  the  other  crops  and  other  pursuits 
which  were  to  displace  wheat  first  took  firm  hold,  it  remained 
for  thf  following  dfcadf  to  svi-  these  tendencies,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  varying  conditions  that  prevailed,  work  out  their 
full  effect  in  almost  completely  driving  wheat  growing  from  the 
state.  Comparison  of  the  charts  for  1879  and  1889  reveals  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  this  occurred.  It  was  as  if  some 
mighty  power  had  brushed  to  right  and  to  left,  leaving  but  a 
few  patches  of  wheat  on  the  outside  edges  of  the  state. 

The  acreage  sowed  to  wheat  declined  during  the  decade  from 
1.948.1(i()  Hcri^s  til  744.080  arrca,— a  dccn-a.se  of  ti2  per  cent.  Th.' 
total  yield  declined  from  24,884.689  bushels  in  1879  to  11.698.922 
bushels  in  1889. — a  decrease  of  53  per  cent.  The  per  capita 
yield  declined  frnin  18,92  bushels  to  6.94  bu.shels,— a  decrease 
of  63  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
declined  from  1,7U9  bushels  in  1819  to  764  in  1889.— a  dm-rease 
of  about  55  per  cent.  Whereas  in  1879  the  acreage  in  wheat 
amounted  to  as  much  as  that  in  corn  and  oats  combined,  in  1889 
the  acreage  in  com  alone  was  one  and  one-half  times  and  the 
acreage  in  onts  alone  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  great  as  the 
acreage  in  wheat.  Even  barley  now  exceeded  wheat  in  yield 
per  capita,  the  relative  yields  for  the  whole  state  being  9.0 
bushels  and  6.94  bushels  respectively. 

By  referrintr  to  Table   III,  it  will   be  seen   that  the  county 

that  ranked  first  in  1889  was  of  no  greater  absolute  importance 

than  the  county  that  ranked  fourteenth  in  1879.     Every  county 

without  exception  had  declined  in  importance  in  wheat  culti 
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aud  every  section  shared  in  the  decrease.  The  decline  was  so 
extreme  as  to  almost  blot  out  differences  between  different  sec- 
tions and  disarrange  the  method  of  grouping  previously  fol- 
lowed.' Buffalo,  one  of  the  river  counties,  held  Brat  place,  but 
St.  Croix  which  ocmipied  that  place  in  1879  had  by  an  un- 
paralleled decline  dropped  to  forty-fifth  place.  Pepin  stood 
fifth.  Pierce  tenth.  Vernon  twelfth,  Trempealeau  twentieth,  and 
Polk  twenty-second.  The  northeastern  group  of  counties  held 
together  better. — evidence  of  the  greater  stability  in  that  sec- 
tion— and  stood  well  up  toward  the  top.  Calumet  ranked 
second,  Washington  third,  Manitowoc  sixth,  Kewaunee  seventh, 
Outagamie  tenth, — the  others  standing  fairly  well  up  on  the 
list.  Of  the  south-centrHl  group  of  counties,  Dodge  and  Green 
Lake  alone  retained  any  considerable  importance.  Dodge  ranked 
fourth  as  against  seventh  in  1879,  but  with  great  absolute  de- 
cline. Green  Lake  ranked  ninth  as  against  seventeenth  in  1879. 
Columbia,  Dane,  and  Jefferson  had  also  declined  upwards.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  were  the  southern  counties  together  with 
some  from  the  interior  group.  Monroe  ranked  eighth,  having 
risen  from  nineteenth  place  in  1879.  The  extraordinary  de- 
cline of  a  few  counties  like  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  caused 
many  of  the  other  counties  to  advance  in  rank,  though  having 
declined  greatly  in  absolute  importance. 

St.  Croix  and  Buffalo  counties  having  stood  side  by  side  in 
rank  at  every  previous  census  period  since  they  were  important 
enough  to  be  considered  at  all,  a  comparison  of  the  two  now  so 
widely  separated  in  rank  may  prove  interesting.  Other  crops — 
especially  oats  and  potatoes — had  increased  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  in  St.  Croix  county,  during  the  decade,  than  in 
Buffalo  county.     The  same  statement  holds  true  with  reference 


e  decade  that  the  de- 


'  Imnvectlon  of  the  table  bItIqk  the  folnl  yield  of  when 
Tear  >ho«s  Uinl  It  was  not  until  abont  the  middle  of  t 

the  M«llBti.-«  fiimlohed  In  the  rtporta  of  the  Swretnry  of  Slate  nlso  show  b 
the  aer-Bfe  and  total  yield  for  the  tarlons  cmitillw  h-gan  to  ml:  nff  sboui  tl 
time.  RHerence  to  the  table*  KlvlnB  the  pMre  of  wlipal  In  New  York.  Chlpa 
and  Milwaukee  abon-a  that  heelnnlns  with  atHHit  ISS-I  rhirp  whs  a  ronstftera 
and  prnlooKPrt  decline  In  the  price  of  wheat.  Thin  fact  loRelher  with  the 
pren-lon  already  eslMlna  In  the  wheat  Inrtiistr.r  and  thp  further  fact  fl 
(liliTlDtE  and  tnhae™  srowliu!  had  alrsnilj-  Inkpo  a  strong  hold,  mnat  accoi 
la  the  main   for  thr  rapid  decline  In   ffheat. 
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to  live-stock  othur  than  milch  eows  and  horsps.^    This  explain 
in  part  the  extreme  reaction  from  wheat  growing  in  the  i 
couatj'.     Apparently  the  farmers  of  St  Croix  eoimty  took  i 
vantage  of  the  depression  ;n  wheat  growing  to  substitute  t 
crops,  and  to  stock  up  their  farms  inasimicli  as  there  had  f 
erly  been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  live  stock  in  that  count] 
Previous  excessive  specialization  in  wheat  growing  in  St.  Croix 
county  was  now  followed  by  a  general  rush  to  get  out  of  1 
and  into  something  else.     Apart  from  the  low  price  of  i 
however,  the  extraordinaiy  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs  consti-^ 
tuted  an  additional  very  important  cause  of  the  decline  in  thel 
growing  of  wheat  in  that  county.     As  the  wheat  crop  affordedT 
the  best  nurse  for  the  pest,  other  crops  were  likewise  endangered  1 
by  the  cultivation  of  that  crop  and  this  constituted  a  furtb^ 
reason   for  its  discontinuauc<\     Later,   however,   the  expedient 
of  sowing  other  grains  with  wheat  was  adopted  with  considerable 
success.     The  chinch  bug  ceased  its  depredations  to  a  consid-  J 
erable  degree,  and.  after  all,  the  withdrawal  from  wheat,  to  e 
extreme  an  extent,  in  St.  Croix  county   proved  temporary  s 
that  county  held  second  plaee  in  wheat  growing  in  1^99.' 

Since  there  was  a  general  decline  in  wheat  and  a  consequenfel 
disarrangement  of  groups,  it  is  preferable  to  take  up  the  difl-| 
erent  crops  and  the  different  branches  of  live  stock  and  examini 
to  what  extent  each  was  instrumental  in  displacing  wheat,  rathei 
than  to  take  up  the  counties  by  groups.     The  large  increase  i 
the  oats  crop  has  already  been  noted.     This  increase  was  i 
eral  except  in  the  southea.stcm  ooiinties.     The  actual  increase  i 
acreage  amounted  to  70  per  cent. 


'CowB  lorreaBed  In  niimhpr  per  cnpltn  aboat  equally  1 
wbUe  borspK  Inrreaspd  (^onsldi^riblf  in  ButTato  Ccnmtjr  anil  decreased  sIlKbtlr  B 
St.  Croli  roUDly.  Thp  lifeline  ia  horseB  Id  St.  Croli  tnunty  win  doubtlesa  I 
ciapntal  to  the  decllnp  In  wheat  growlnK. 

'  Bj    rererrlng   to    the   statlstlea   furnlshpd    In   the    report   nf   the    Sepretar;    ( 
State  l(    la  seen   that  the    ieclinc  In     wheat  RrowlnK   In   St.    Croli  county    1 
hecn    (tolnB  on   for  seyeral   years.     The    rural    population    was.   howevCT.    propor- 
tionally umarer  In   Stt.  Croli  poiinty  and  arrounl  mustt  be  taken  of  tbis  fnet. 

The  alHjTC  Information    wa«   ohtalneil    In    coDrernallon    wllh    a    man    who   wa> 
engaefil   In   fann'nc   In   St.  rrnlx  county   at  that    period. 

Ree  alBo  reterencea,   p.   aboyp,   ng    to  the   raTsnea  ot  the  chinch   busa  In    18B7  g 
and  proxlmnle  rears  In  Wtqeonsln. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  acreage  in  com  increased  relativdy 
to  wheat  durinp  the  decade.  There  was  practically  no  actual 
int-reaae  in  atTi-agi-,  however,  and  the  yield,  partly  on  account 
of  a  poor  crop,  declined.  Some  of  the  western  and  interior 
counties,  however,  Increased  considerably  in  com, — particularly 
Adams,  Butfahi.  Dimn.  Fepin.  Pierce,  Portajie,  Trempealeau, 
and  Waushara. 

Potatoes  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield  dur- 
ing the  decade.  This  increase  was  most  marked  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  western  count, es.  Adams,  Barron,  Pierce,  Portage, 
St.  Croix,  Waupaca,  and  Waushara  were  moat  noteworthy  in 
this  respect.  Ozauliee.  Washington,  and  Waukosha  counties 
were  important  in  the  eastem  section. 

Bye  also  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield  in 
the  state  aa  a  whole.  The  increase  was  distributed  to  everj'  part 
of  the  state  except  the  southeastern  counties,  Adams,  Marquette, 
Pierce,  Polk,  St.  Croix,  Kewaunee,  and  Manitowoc  were  among 
the  most  important. 

Barley  increased  137  per  cent,  in  per  capita  yield.  The  ini-n-use 
in  cultivation  of  this  crop  was  strongly  localized  and  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  eastem,  south -central  and  southeastern 
counties.  Pierce  in  the  west  also  showed  exceptional  increase 
in  barley. 

Milch  cows  again  increased  in  every  county  in  the  state  dur- 
ing the  decade.  The  per  capita  increase  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
amounted  to  .11  per  capita,  the  largest  increase  for  any  decade 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  The  increase  was  not  confined  to 
the  counties  which  had  declined  excessively  in  wheat  growing, 
hut  was  most  important  in  those  counties;  it  was  most  marked 
in  thi'  southi'm  and  in  the  eastern  si?ctions.  Buffalo.  Trempeal- 
eftn  and  Richland  counties  were  especially  noteworthy  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

Swine  declined  in  the  state  as  a  whole  from  .9  to  .8  per  capita. 
In  the  Routliwo.slem  eonnties  and  in  the  northern  river  coinitiea 
there  was  some  increase.  Sheep  declined  from  1,0  per  capita  to  ,(i 
per  capita.  There  was  a  slight  increase,  however,  in  Uie  western 
counties.  "Other  cattle"  increased  but  slightly  in  the  state  as 
a  whole, — from  .47  to  .49  per  capita.  Not  a  few  counties 
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showed  a  per  capita  decliQe  in  this  respect.     Qrant,  Iowa,  Lafa^-I 
ette.  jicd  Trprapealeaii  coiiiitiea,  however,  sbmved  vi-ry  larpe  i 
crease  in  number  of  "other  cattle."     Buffalo.  Crawford.  Jack-  , 
son.  and  Richland  counties  showed  large  increase  in  the  same  ] 
respect- 
Horses  remained  at  .27  per  capita  as  in  1879.     A  decline  in 
horees  in  the  eastern,  south-central  and  southern  countiea  was 
balanced  by  a  gain  in  the  interior  and  western  counties. 

The  tobacco  crop  had  nearly  doubled  within  the  state  dunagjd 
the  decade.  Dane  county  produced  almost  as  much  tobacco  in  J 
1890  aa  was  produced  in  the  whole  state  in  1880.  Rock  county] 
also  showed  large  increase  in  this  crop,  while  Jefferson  coun^^  1 
produced  more  tobacco  in  1890  than  Rock  county  did  in  1870,  i 
and  Rock  county  in  1870  produced  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  ■ 
of  the  state.  Columbia,  Vernon,  Green.  Crawford,  Grant.  Wal.£ 
worth,  Lafayette,  and  Pierce  counties  also  shnwnd  large  gainaJ 
in  tbe  tobacco  crop.'  Though  the  increase  in  the  tobacco  cropl 
was  by  no  means  so  regular  and  uniform  as  appears  from  tlwl 
figures  given  at  the  different  census  years"  there  can  be  no  A 
doubt  that  tobacco  was  fast  displacing  wheat  in  those  sectitmsl 
where  the  soil  was  best  adapted  to  the  former  crop,  and  the  fact  J 
that  the  crop  after  all  showed  a  large  net  increase  at  the  cloae  1 
of  each  decade  is  proof  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  found  profit- 
able. Unlike  dairying,  the  tobacco  crop  was  largely  localized 
and  hence  displaced  wheat  in  a  merely  local  way.  As  has  beoi 
already  noted,  however,  the  extent  to  which  it  displaced  wheat  J 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  acreage  which  it  occupied,  I 

In  1889  but  428,547  pounds  of  hops  were  produced  in  tha  i 
entire  state.  Juneau  and  Portage  counties  produced  together 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  state,  each  produc- 
ing about  equal  amounts.  Sauk  county  produced  less  than  one- 
third  as  much  as  either  of  tFiese  counties.  Columbia,  La  CroBse, 
and  Milwaukee  coimties  produced  the  most  of  the  remainder.* 
It  thus  appears  that  wheat  was  being  largely  displaced  by 


■Sw  Table  XXIt. 
'Sw  tllbbarcl.  H(»(. 
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oats  in  everj'  jmrt  nf  thi-  state  except  in  thf'  soiitheastt-rn  and 
in  a  few  of  the  eastern  counties:  that  potatoes  were  to  an  iu- 
ereasing  extent  being  substituted  for  wheat  in  the  interior 
counties  and  in  the  western  counties;  that  rye  was  increasing  in 
the  state  generally,  except  in  the  southeast ;  that  barley  waa 
gaining  largely  at  the  expense  of  wheat,  and  pi'rhaps  of  corO 
also,  in  the  eastern,  southeastern  and  south-central  counties. 
Com,  on  the  other  hand  failed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  improved  land,  althouj^h  losses  in  some  sections 
were  balanced  by  gains  in  other  sections.  It  is  legitimate  to 
conclude  that  in  the  western  and  in  the  interior  counties  the  in- 
crease in  com  was  at  the  expense  of  wheat. 

The  general  and  marked  tendency  toward  stock-growing  in 
all  of  its  branches,  except  sheep  husbandry,  noted  at  the  close 
of  the  last  decade,  had  spent  its  force  and  there  were  either 
declines  or  only  small  increases  during  the  decade  in  all  branches 
of  that  industry  proper.'     In  dairying,  however,  there  was  a 


'  At  the  beginning  of  the  decBdi 
liail  where  dBlrjinit  wan  piirsiird 
Wliconnln  could  not  compete  with 
Ibc  proilucroo  of  beef  cattle  Bni] 
«u.;..    lH7n-80.    pp.    21(1-11.1 

The  follawine  (able  nbon-H   tbp  r< 


Hon  WRt  called  to  the  high  prlci^  of 
was   pointed   out    that    on    auch    land 

'bper  landa  of  Teiaa  and  Kanins  for 
live  alocli.     iTranf.   of   8iale   Agrle. 


relation  liptireeD  the  value  of  land  In  rarbms 
illea  In  ISTtl  and  IS89  and  the  [ncreaoe  or  decreaiie  nf  neat  cattle  darlog 
diYadc  in  Ibe  same  counties.  In  a  geneml  way  \t  shows  Important  tn 
sp  of  neat  cattle  In  the  countlea  with  lower  priced  land,  and  a  decrcaie 
re  land  waa  comparatlvelj'  blgb  In  ^BlUl^  In  Bome  caawi  tbere  was  large 
taf.f  Id  Ibe  number  nf  mllcb  cow*  with  campatntlvelr  low  viilue  of  land, 
i.  bowever.  does  no!  InTSlMate  the  Kc-Dora:  principle.  IFrom  tables  XXIII. 
and   XVIIl.l 


Th..   total   per  capita 

Increa^ie   In   '"olber   callle"   from    ISRO  to    IHINI   In   Kan- 

aaa.   NebraHka.  and  Ten 

iiippoml  to   have   bi'en 

coUBldernbly   lena  than    In   Wisconsin,    was   rrnm    l.M    to 

l.M   or   .30   per  capita 

Tbe  correspondlnK    iipr   capita   increase    In    Ibe   number 

of  mlkb  cowa  tn  tbeae 

three  state*  waa  from  .39  to  .47.     Tbeae  dKnrei  niay  be 

eomiarPiI   with    the  co 

.4T  til  .4il  In  neaped  t 

"other  cattle"  and  from  .38  to  .4T  Id  respect  to  mllcb 

III    and   XIXl.      It    Ibns  appears    Ibat    milch   cows   were 

Jual    as  numerous  per 

capita  In  tbexn  three  ataCea   tikeo  toiwtbcr  Id   1S90,   a* 

in    Wlscon.ln.    IhouKb 

he   rate  of   Increase    had   he-n    somewhat   smaller  during 

the    prerlous  decade. 

t   Is    probable,     however,     tbal   equni     numbers   o[   milch 

cowa   were  Imicb    more 

slinlflcant   for  dair;   purposps   In    Ibe  latter   state   (ban 

On   the   other   hand 

both    In   ab-olnte   numlier   of   "other   cattle"   per   caplM 
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marked  increase,  which,  like  the  decline  in  the  culture  of  whea^ 
was  exceptional  in  that  it  affected  every  county  in  the  state  that 
had  ever  hecn  important  in  the  wheat  growing  industo'-  We 
are  accordingly  warranted  in  concluding  that  dairj-ing  had  most 
of  all  displaced  wheat  growing,  but  that  it  had  also  gained  at  the 
t'xpensf  i)f  (ilhpr  pursuits  in  some  st-ctlonN  iif  t\w  stati-.  Dairy- 
ing by  1889  had  become  the  great  dominant  industrj'  of  the 
state.  Wheat  was  no  longer  the  staple.  The  dairy  product 
supreme. 

On  the  whole  then  the  development  of  agriculture  during  the 
decade  wa-s  toward  specialization.  But  it  was  the  kind  of 
specialization  that  profits, — the  specialization  that  assigns  cer- 
tain pursuits  to  sections  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and 
best  ijf  all.  which  maintains  th(.'  proporliau  of  diversity  that 
gives  balance  to  a  well  ordered  agricultural  economy. 

In  this  decline  in  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  decade, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  turning  to  other  farm  pursuits 
and  especially  to  dairying,  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bugs,  al- 
ready noted  in  reference  to  St.  Croix  county,  played  no  incon- 
siderahle  part.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  in  the  wheat 
crop  in  Wisconsin,  due  to  this  source,  in  1887,  amounted  to 
3,004.490  bushels,  while  Ihc  menace  to  nther  crops  by   a   con- 
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tinuatiou  of  wheat  growing  was  shown  by  a  further  loaa  of  1,804,- 
250  biLihels  in  the  com  crop  and  1,742,750  bushels  in  the  oat 
cn)p  from  the  same  cause.* 

The  uiost  general  and  most  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing  durrng  the  decade,  however,  was  the  persistently 
low  level  in  the  price  of  wheat  which,  after  the  fluctuations  of 
the  prrvioua  years,  was  reached  about  1884.°  This  decline  in 
price  was  decisive  in  making  wheat  growing  unprofitable  in 
Wisconsin  and  thus  reenforced  those  other  more  ultimate  causes 
of  decline  which  had  long  been  in  operation  and  which  have 
been  taken  up  below  for  diacussion.""  While  conditions  in  Wia- 
eoDsin  necessitated  a  higher  price  for  wheat  in  order  to  meet 
increasing  cost  of  production,  a  growing  surplus  of  wheat  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  resulted  in  declining  prices.  This 
surplus  had  its  most  important  soiircc  in  the  increase  of  the 
wheat  growing  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  :n  the  United 
States — e^peciully  in  MiunesotM,  the  Dakotas.  and  Kan- 
sas. This  expansion  which  had  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  increased  greatly  after  1878  and  in  1884  reached  a 
maximum  for  the  decade  of  about  eighteen  and  one-half  milli(ni 
acres,  at  which  figure  the  acreage  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  decline  in  1885."  The 
volume  of  wheat  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  dur- 
ing the  three  years  1878-79  to  1880-81,  "amounted  to  nearly 
five  hundred  million  bushels  or  more  than  double  the  greatest 
quantity  exported  in  any  triennial  period  prior  to  1878-79," 
and  thereafter  the  price  of  wheat  was  downward  "in  all  the 
markets  free  to  American  grain, "'^  The  wheat  growing  area 
in  the  Dakotas  increased  from  720,000  acres  in  1882  to  nearly 
5,000.000  acres  in  1892,  while  the  railway  mileage  within  the 
same  territory  increased  from  1,225  miles  in  1880  to  3,556  miles 


'  Krp.  of  the  Tom    0/  Aoii^.,   IV.  S.I   for   19S7.  p,  .'iG. 

•Rfe  TaMM   VII-IX. 

Sf..  R  M  Journal  „t  Pol.  Ec-n..  1 1  K72-  Mf-  Ibll..  pp.  OS-103  for  an  ■ 

rtlcle— 

The  Price  ol   H-Jii-"(  »Jb<t  1887— by  Prnfi-imnr  Tborsteln  B.   Vrtl*n. 

"Bre  rumpter  X. 

■■  Bk  "tihre  of  thr  iprrapiF  of  wbeit  Id  the  Ilnltpd  State*"  In  Joum. 

of  Ma 

Rr.V    eialM.   H.,r.   vol.   SS.   bPlwwn   pp.  f2  and  flS. 
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in  18S6,  and  to  4.705  miles  in  1890.  The  wiieat  area  contini 
to  increase  in  Minnesota  also  throughout  the  decade  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  price.'"  The  aignifieanee  of  these  facts 
is  that  wheat  grown  on  these  cheap,  fertile  lands  came  into  com- 
petitiiin  with  the  wheat  grown  on  the  higher  pr.eed.  exhausted 
lands  of  Wisconsin,'* 

Further,  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  which  bad  increased 
only  about  seventy  millions  of  bushels  from  1869  to  1883,  in- 
creased nearly  one  hundred  million  bushels  from  1884  to  1888 
and  still  more  rapidly  thereafter.'"  Still  further,  exports  of 
wheat  from  India,  which  had  been  comparatively  insignificaati 
previous  to  1880-81,  averaged  over  thirty-one  million  bi 
per  annum  for  the  following  ten  years." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  large  supplies  thus  thrown  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  average  price  of  wheat  declined 
in  Great  Britain  from  Ss.  5  3-4d  ($1.33)  in  1879  to  3s.  8  l-2d 
($1,00)  in  1889.  while  the  average  price  of  No,  2  spring  wheat 
decLned  in  Chicago  from  $.975  (4s.  Od)  in  1879.  to  $.74 
(38.  l-2d.)  in  1887,  and  to  $.848  ^3s.  5  l-4d.)  in  1889."  It  was 
this  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  which  in  part  compelled  and 
which  in  part  afforded  the  opportimity  for  the  marked  change 
to  dairying  and  other  farm  jmrsuits  more  profitable  than  wheat 
growing. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  PERIOD  AFTER  1890 

The  decade  1890-1900  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  same 
agencies  continued  to  operate  in  the  displacement  of  wheat  in 
the  state  as  a  whole.  The  yield  per  capita  for  the  entire  state 
declined  from  6.94  bushels  to  4.35  bushels, — or  approximately 
37  per  cent.  Wisconsin  no  longer  raised  sufficient  wheat  for  her 
own  needs.  The  decrease  per  square  mile  of  improved  land  was 
from  764  bushels  to  512  bushels,^-or  33  per  cent.  The  acreage 
in  wheat  had  declined  to  555,614  acres, — a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent.  The  acreage  in  com  increased  34  per  cent.,  and  was  now 
almost  treble  the  acreage  sowed  to  wheat.  The  acreage  in  oats 
increased  45  per  cent,  and  now  amounted  to  more  than  four 
times  the  acreage  in  wheat.  The  acreage  in  barley  equalled,  and 
the  acreage  in  rye  amoimted  to  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
acreage  in  wheat.^  The  per  capita  yield  of  oats  increased  from 
36.0  bushels  to  40.6  bushels;  of  com  from  20.2  bushels  to  25.8 
bushels;  and  of  potatoes  from  9.9  bushels  to  11.9  bushels.  In 
rye  and  in  barley  the  per  capita  yield  remained  at  2.5  bushels 
and  9.0  bushels  respectively  as  in  1889.^ 

Inspection  of  the  chart  of  the  wheat  area  in  1899*  shows  what 
a  slender  foothold  wheat  growing  had  come  to  have  in  the  state  at 
that  time.  Two  small  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  Winnebago  in  the  east  and  near  the  great  bend  of  the 
Mississippi  river  on  the  west  were  all  that  remained  of  the  great 
field  of  wheat  that  once  covered  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin 
from  lake  to  river.    By  1899  the  upper  river  counties  had  again 


'  Tirelfth   Centtua  of  the  United  States. 
»See  TabloB   XI-XIV. 
"  Se<»  Figure  6. 
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asserted  their  supremacy  in  respect  to  the  rdative  inipoi 
of  the  difEerent  sections  in  wheat  growing.  '  Buffalo  retained  the* 
lead  secured  in  1889,  but  showed  considerable  decline  in  the  ab- 
solute importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  St.  Croix  by  as  sudden,  and 
by  almost  as  extreme  a  change  as  had  occurred  in  the  pre\'ious 
decade  when  a  great  decline  was  shown,  again  stood  next  to  Buf- 
falo county,  but  holding  second  place.  A  verj'  large  absolute 
gain  since  1889  was  thus  shown  in  the  former  county,  though 
still  not  one-third  as  important  as  in  1S79.  Polk  held  third  place 
and  Pierce  lifth.  Trempealeau  and  Pepin  hi-Ul  tenth  and  flfvi'ulli 
places  respectively,  while  Vernon  and  Crawford  ranked  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  respectively.  The  importance  of  the  eastei-n  sec- 
tion was  represented  by  Calumet  in  fourth  place. — a  decline  from 
second  place  in  1889.  Kewaunee,  Door.  Manitowoc,  and  Brown 
follow  in  order,  holding  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  places 
respectively.  The  remaining  counties  of  the  state  were  so  unim- 
portant thiit  discrimination  in  rank  is  almost  entirely  wjl 
significance. 

Buffalo,  however,  produced  in  1899,  27.1  bushels  of  wheat 
capita,  which  was  higher  than  the  average  for  the  state  when 
wheat  culture  was  at  its  height.  St.  Croix,  Calumet,  Pierce,  and 
Polk  follow  with  21.4,  17.5.  16.7,  and  16.3  bushels  per  capita 
respectively.  Polk  and  Pierce  as  well  as  St.  Croix  showed  an 
absolute  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  in- 
crease being  considerable  in  Polk.  Trempealeau  remained  almost 
stationary.  There  thus  appeared  n  general  though  mitderate  re- 
action in  favor  of  wheat  growing.  A  similar  return  to  wheat  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  group  of  counties,  though  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent. A  few  other  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and 
in  the  interior  showed  a  siinilur  tendency.  The  partial  n';iction  in 
favor  of  wheat  in  the  river  counties  was.  generally  speaking,  ac- 
companied by  either  a  decline  or  a  small  increase  in  other  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  barley,  which  showed  a  large  gain.  Buf- 
falo, Tepin.  and  Trcitipealcan.  however,  iriade  quit-.'  Ijiriie  trains 
in  oats,  and  the  first  two  showed  a  moderate  increase  in  com. 
The  potato  crop  had  declined  most  of  all,  and  in  all  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  western  group. 

In  the  eastern  counties  there  was  a  general 
[.386] 
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potatoes,  com,  and  especially  iu  barley.  The  increase  in  barley 
nas  largp  iind  in  o«tx.  potattips  and  com  moderate.  Corn  was,  of 
course,  of  small  absolute  importance  in  tbia  section.  Kye  about 
held  its  own.  This  gL-neral  increase  in  other  crops  m  the  eastern 
section  signifies  in  part  the  more  moderate  extent  of  the  reaction 
in  favor  of  wheat  in  some  of  the  counties  of  that  section,  and  in 
part  the  further  moderate  and  prolonged  growth  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  river  counties,  the  loss  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in 
Pierce  and  Tn-nipealeau  coiuitiea  and  the  fact  that  milch  cows 
showed  little  or  no  increase  in  Pepin,  St.  Croix,  and  Vernon 
counties  indicate  that  the  change  from  wheat  growing  to  dairying 
during  the  previous  decade  had  been  too  rapid  and  extreme  to  be 
permanent   in   those   counties.'     Buffalo,   Crawford,   and   Polk 


•  If  we  take  -dalrj  cows  2  yoare  old  Hnd  over"  aod  "other  eowa,  a  jtmt 
"Id  »nd  ot.t"  ■?  tnwthfT  eqiilvalpnl  In  tlie  Tirrlllli  Ccnaut  to  ■■mUcli  cowa" 
In  the  previous  ceHBimei.  there  vroiild  ^111  hf  a  deci'efl<!p  from  .S2  mllrh  cava 
per  capita  to  .Bl  per  capita  diirlnn  the  decade  In  Pierce  countj.  and  a  deereaK 
trom  .U3  to  .81  per  capita  In  Trempealeau :  while  the  Increase  In  Pepin  would 
be  only  (rom  .SO  to  .S6.  tn  St.  Croli.  from  .GO  to  .S3,  and  In  Vemon 
-GS  to  .nil.  II  It  be  objected  that  the  population  of  the  state  was 
lircomlni:  urt«n  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  vitiate  tlie  iier  capita  figures  for 
mi'ch  fOWH,  If  can  readily  he  nnswc.rr^d  that  the  per  cRpiia  llEiirea  for  dther  live 
■lock  and  (nr  Bcalna  would  Iw  vitiated  In  nn  equal  proportion,  so  that  for 
prirniii^i'H  or  compRtlson  the  Denrcii  would  still  rraialn  valid  and  BlEnlfloant. 
FurthiT.  while  milch  cows  ilneludlnjc  hoth  classes  of  cows  2  years  old  nnij  over) 
Increased  hi  actual  number  only  7  per  cent.  In  Trempealeou  county  and  only 
IS  per  cent.  In  Fierce  county.  Improved  land  Increaaed  34  per  cent.  In  the  tormer 
tad  21  per  cent.  In  the  latter.  In  Bullafla  of  the  Agric.  Baper.  Btat.,  Uititi. 
iif  Wii  .  No.   88.  Dairii  liidunlrii  fn   IFfwonrin.    (Sept.  19011.  p.  6.   It   Is  pointed 

and  combined  factorlen  ttaire  had  been  n  "remarknble  development"  of  the  dairy 
Industry  In  the  nnrth-cenlral  and  the  northwestern  nortlnns  of  the  staf  durlDX 
tbe  previous  Ave  years.  By  referring  to  p.  10  of  the  same  bulletin,  however,  It 
will  be  ipen  that  In  iq>11e  of  the  falliire  of  mrch  cows  to  Increase  ai  fiiBt  as 
as  Improved  land  In  Trempealenn  and  Pierre  counties,  the  former  county  gained 
four  cheese  fsctorles.  two  liullnr  factories  and  onp  eoml)ln«l  huiter  and  cheese 
factory,  and  the  latter  sained  threr'  cheese  and  nfteen  butter  fnrtorip'.  while 
In  Pepin  and  Vernon  counties  where  milch  cows  Increased  faster  than  Improveil 
land  there  was  a  loss  of  two  bntter  facloriea  la  the  former,  and  a  loaa  of 
nne  cheese  factory  aud  five  butter  factories  as  aga'nifl  a  win  of  one  "comhlned" 
taclnry  In  the  latter.  In  St.  Croli  county,  too,  rallch  cows  Increased  In  actual 
numbers  21  per  cent,  while  Improved  land  Increased  23  per  cent,  and  there  was 
■n  Increase  of  one  checae  factory,  two  stlm  stallrms  and  five  butter,  factories. 
Accordfnjily  It  anpear!;  a  doubtful  method  to  eallmnte  Ihc  growth  or  decline  Id 
dairying  by  the  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  number  of  dairy  factories.  The 
reUllve  slie  of  tbe  factories  and  the  relative  Importance  of  dairying;  on  the 
farm  mnat  alao  be  conaldered.     (See  Bxllrtbi  of  Iha  Agrie.  Bxprr   Btat  .  f7n4tr. 
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counties,  however,  showed  further  important  increase  in  the 
number  of  mileh  cows.  It  is  significant  that  three  of  the  former 
counties'  had  either  increased  or  remained  constant  in  wheat 
growing  diir.ng  the  past  decade,  while  all  but  one  of  tlie  latter 
coimties  had  declined  to  a  further  extent  in  that  respect,"  The 
very  great  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop  in  Crawford  and  Vernon 
counties  must  also  be  noted  in  accounting  for  the  decline  in 
wheat  in  those  counties.  The  acreage  in  tobacco  in  Crawford 
county  in  1899  amounted  to  1121  acres  and  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco produced  was  1,509,830  pounds.  In  Vernon  county  the 
area  in  tobacco  for  the  same  year  was  3,833  acres,  and  the  crop 
amounted  to  4,759,520  pounds.  This  constituted  an  enormous 
increase  in  both  counties.  The  northeastern  counties  gave  further 
proof  of  stability  and  of  the  absence  of  any  marked  tendency 
toward  wheat  growing  again,  by  a  moderate  but  general  increase 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  and  thus  in  the  importance  of  dairy- 
ing.' 

There  is  nothing  further  in  reference  t»  the  live  stock  ini 
try  in  these  two  sections  that  does  not  seem  to  be  common 
other  sections  of  the  .state,  and  that  does  not  thus  appear  to  be 
irrelevant  to  the  wheat  industry-,  since  in  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  state  that  crop  had  so  completely  disappeared.  Of 
the  counties  adjacent  to  these  two  sections  and  which  were  of 
eon.siderable  importance  In  1889.  some  few  remained  moderately 
important  in  wheat  frrowiug,  though  in  general  having  declined 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
Shawano.  Jackson  and  Monroe.  Shawano  county  seems  to  show 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  conditions  in  the  northeastern 
counties  just  discussed  unless  in  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows.    This  fact  has  do  special  significance  in 


tm 


of  Wit..  No.  140.  ISept,  IIMIC]  p.  ■ 
eallona  nf  milk  produceil  Inpreaewl 
coWB.  Indicating  better  dalrj-  roWB. 
protMb!]'    incJIcalPR  no    Increased   on 


Od  ttie  olli'T  band,  the  total  number  at 
ire  rapldiT  tban  tbe  Intal  number  of  mllcb 
ille  the  lupreasp  Id  the  niimher  o(  factnrleB 
ml   nt  capllBl    Investeit  tn   tbe   IndiiArr   U 


■  et.  Croli.  Pierce,  and  Trempcftleau.      Bee  Table  III. 

■  Polk  alone  Increased  In  wheat  erowini;. 

'  If.  as  mifKCMted  aboTe,  »e  Include  both  clamea  of 
oTer"  as  equlvnient  to  "milch  powa"  ot  the  prevlona 
In   dalrjlDE  appears  much   more  marked. 
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relation  to  the  wheat  industry.  Jackson  county  had  remained 
nearly  constant  in  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  decade, 
the  decline  being  small.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  capita  had  even 
increased  slightiy.  In  common  with  the  other  western  counties 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  aheep,  but 
this  is  also  true  of  the  southwestern  counties.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  state  sheep  had  declined  in  number  per  capita.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses  was  also  large  but  this  appears 
to  be  without  special  significance  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop. 
Monroe  county  had  declined  in  wheat  during  the  decade.  Prob- 
ably this  fact  can  be  connected  with  the  great  iuerea.se  in  the 
tobacco  crop,*  though  the  smallness  of  the  area*  planted  to  to- 
bacco in  that  county  in  1899  precludes  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  this  point.  Unlike  Jackson  cmmty  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  was  large.  It  is  legitimate  to  assume  that  the 
increase  in  dairying  was  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wheat  growing.  Burnett,  Eau  Claire,  Barron,  and  Dunn 
counties  all  showed  a  moderately  increased  importance  in  the 
wheat  industry'  during  the  decade,  but  no  one  was  of  much 
more  importance  than  sufficient  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Burnett, 
Barron. and  Dnini  iliffered  from  the nthiTnorthwestem  raunties 
in  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  potatoes  produced.  The 
increase,  however,  in  Eau  Claire  was  slight.  Undoubtedly  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  potatoes,  except  in  Ban-on  county,  af- 
fords the  explanation.  The  increase  in  the  potato  crop  probably 
diminished  the  area  that  would  have  otherwise  been  sown  to 
wheat.  Burnett  showed  esp<.'cial  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows."* 

Further  decline  in  wheat  in  Dodge  county  seems  to  have  been 
balanced  by  an  increase  in  com.  oata  and  barley,"  while  the 
number  of  milch  cows  increased  to  a  marked  extent.     A  similar 


p  rtLsfldTgntngi?  nr   Eaii  Tlilre 


■  Bm   TiMs   XXtl. 

•The  arofl   planted    t«   tnlwrro   BmnillHi 

'"  The  c'lly  of  Emi   Claire  wortB  Bonipw 
•■"Htitj   In    this    rfapect.      InHpwtlon    of   the    c^nsiiB 
aoiiilHr   fpw   mllph   cowa  or  other   live   (Mock   In   thp   connty. 

"  Dodgs  rminty  produced  81.1  buahpln  of  barley  per  capita  In  18SB  and  73.8 
buahnls  n«r  eiplli  la  IStiR  sad  wae  nt  iMtb  periods  (be  moat  Importaat  voiint; 
1u    Ihe   prcdiirtlon   of  burlej.   In   tbe   xtnle. 
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increase  in  dairying  accompanied  the  further  decline  of  wheat  J 
growing  in  Green  Lake  county.     There  was  a  large  inert 
oats  and  com,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  potatoes  in  this  1 
county,  while  barley  continued  of  considerable  importance  i 
before.      Columbia    county    during   the    decade    quintupled    the 
amount  of.  tobacco  produced.    This  was  at  the  expense  of  both 
wheat  and  barley,  apparently,  as  the  latter  crop  declined  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  wheat  crop.     An  increase  in  the  potato  crop 
was  probably  partly  instrumental  in  displacing  both  wheat  and 
barley.     The   considerable   decrease   in   wheat   in   Washington 
county  was  balanced  by  an  increase  in  all  other  crops  except  i 
rye.     Barley  was  particularly   important.     Washington  county 
also  showed  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  | 
cows.    Ozaukee  presents  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  Washing- 
ton.    The  further  decline  in  wheat  growing  in   Fond  du  Lac 
county  presents  no  features  different  from  the  other  countiea 
adjacent.'-     In  Richland  county  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  tobacco  crop  and  in  dairying  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  ' 
in  Monroe  county.     The  large  increase  in  com  probably  had 
more  effect  than  the  tobacco  crop  in  displacing  wheat.    The  in- 
crease in  com,  oats  and  potatoes  seems  to  have  been  responsible  I 
for  the  decline  of  wheat  in  Sauk  eoimty.     The  potato  crop  ap- 
proximately doubled  in  per  capita  yield.    The  number  of  daily  j 
cows  also  increased  largely.     The  considerable  decline  in  wheat.  I 
in  Outagamie  county  was  replaced  by  an  increased  amount  of  1 
oats  and  com.     The  number  of  dairy  cows  also  increased  con- J 
siderably." 

Wheat  had  become  so  unimportant  in  the  remaining  counties:! 
of  the  .state  by  ^8^i9"  that  it  is  unnecessary'  to  discuss  in  detail  1 
the  further  decline  or  slight  increase  during  the  following  dccade.,1 
The  potato  crop  continued  to  increase  largely.— especially  in  thftj 
interior  counties,     Adams.   Juneau,  Marquette,  Portage,  "Ww 


"  The  city  or  Fnnfl  dii  I 


rediicM  the  apparcDt  IiiiporlNiir>'  of  Food  0 
9  and  live  stock. 

part    thf  basis  of  dalrylDg  cannot   pzerelae 
hnt  i>f  ilalrylnir  In  replBclnir  otlier  crojx. 
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paca.  and  Wausliara"  counties  are  especially  noteworthy.'"  The 
tobacco  crop  again  more  than  doubled  in  the  state  during  the 
decade."  In  many  of  the  south-central  and  aouthem  counties, 
the  further  increase  in  tobacco  was  instruuiental  in  the  added  dis- 
placement of  wheat.  The  spread  of  the  tobacco  crop  into  some 
of  the  newer  counties  and  it^  probable  influence  in  displacing 
wheat  there  has  already  been  noted.'" 

Dairying  continued  to  increase  in  the  state  as  a  whole  during 
the  decade,  but  by  no  means  so  rapidly  aa  during  the  previous 
decade.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  increased  from  .47  per 
capita  in  1889  to  .48  per  capita  in  1899.'°  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows  was  not  so  general  as  during  the  previous 
two  decades;  considerable  increases  in  some  counties  were  offset 
by  moderate  declines  in  other  counties.  The  connection  between 
the  further  increase  or  decline  of  wheat  growing  and  the  in- 
crease or  decline  in  dairying  during  the  decade  has  been  so  far  as 
it  is  important  already  considered  in  discussing  individual  eoun- 
tiea  or  sections.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  in  a  general  way 
an  important  decrease  in  wheat  growing  was  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows 


"  The  .Tleld   of  p 
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It  la  to  he  Dated  rhac  tbc  di 
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"Sep   TbWo   XXII. 


I   119.-^  buabel*  In    ISm. 
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uBtiBra  CDUDty  iDcrcaiPd  from  40J) 
Tbi^  yield  p«r  capira  In  Waupaca 
creased  but  Utile  during  tbe  decadB. 


"See  Table  XV 
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lirPTloiiH  rFDiuBVi  tbc  |>er 
for  tbe  decade  Is  lorneirb 
presenlnl  on  p.  5  at  Bull 
(Btpl.  lenil  ahowB  Ihnt 
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Uie   rollnn-lns  decade: 


lent    In   the    Tttelftli    Cenmn    to   "mlleb    cown"    of   tne 

nl  lorncr.  I.  e.  from  .47  to  .B2.  Tbe  following  table 
(■Mb  of  the  Agrio.  Bipn-,  8tat.  Pnlo.  of  WO.  No.  88. 
tbe  Incrmse  in  dairying  wu,  bawefer.  Bbaolutely  u 
irh  (ireater  durlnic  tbe  decade  lST8-18Sft  than  durtnit 


No.  of  pound*  of  dairy  products  made  In  Wlaconito. 

Butter  Cbeeae 

18S0 S.OSa.TllO  40(1.280 

ima i3.flii.82«  i.io4.aoo 

IBTO 32.473.086  13.2B8.BH1 

1880 33.842.3.16  10.538,324 

1890. dnaSiS.iflO  B4.ei4,8«I 

1000 sn  'lon.ono  oo.ooo.oon 
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and  vice  versa.'"  But  quite  often  an  increase  in  wheat  growing 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows," 
and  a  decrease  in  respect  to  the  former  by  a  decrease  in  respect 
to  the  latter,''  The  reason  is  plain:  wheat  growing  had  in 
most  sections  of  the  state  become  so  unimportant  by  1S89  and 
dairying  so  important  that  changes  in  the  latter  industry  were 
quite  l.able  to  be  independent  of  changes  in  the  former  indus- 
try. Further,  large  declines  were  for  the  same  reason  no  longer 
possible  in  wheat  except  in  a  few  instances  and  large  increase* 
did  not  occur.  Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  live 
stock  industrj-  aud  its  relation  tn  the  wheat  industry.  The  in- 
stances where  that  connection  appears  to  exist  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  per 
capita  number  of  swine  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  while  sheep  de- 
clined to  some  extent  and  horses  again  remained  stationaiy. 
According  to  the  census  fibres  there  was  a  marked  and  general 
decline  from  .49  per  capita  to  .33  per  capita,  in  respect  to  "other 
cattle"  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
decline  is  to  some  extent  only  apparent,  and  arises  in  part  from 
a  change  in  the  method  of  classification  of  cattle  in  the  Twelfth 
Census." 

Inspection  of  the  table  of  prices  for  wheat  shows  that  the  price 
declined  to  even  a  more  marked  extent  than  during  the  previoos 
decade.  Reference  to  the  table  giving  the  average  cash  valua- 
tion per  acre  in  different  counties  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
that  valuation.    Under  these  circumstances  wheat  could  i 
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"c.   ,;,,   Manitowoc  county. 

■•  fpr  ilMiTe.  notes  4  and  T.     On  p.  SS  of  BuVettn,  U.  B.  Dtp*    of  Agrte..  I 
0/  Stat.  No.  34.  RelaUoiu  oj  Population  ant  Tood  ProiucU,  etc.   (190S) 
tlie   following  itatement : 

"Tlip  ve1i;ht  iit  mMrare  iDdlt-ntn  that  cslr»  were  not  countpd  at  thp  t-en  -u— 
prior  to  I»no.  ralvra  shiiiild  ttiprpfore  Iw  oniltti-d  from  oomparatlTe  ataicnmlf 
"f  re»mirpe«  In  the  dUTprnit  rciiBns  years,'"  This  Biificetitlon  has  been  fo'lowtrl 
hnl  geemn  lo  he  only  partlElly  Tnlid  ns  applied  to  Wlsconnln,  If  "other  cow 
L'  vrars  old  and  ovrr-  he  inrMdPil  amorn  dnlry  cows  aod  eii-lnded  from  "nlftH 
riin\r.-  the  dPPllne  In  the  latter  rlHKd  apprars  Btfll  morp  eitreme.  Ttip  atatUI- 
Ical  efldeoee  of  a  vry  consldetBhle  decline  In  the  number  of  "other  cattle" 
dnrlDK  tlie  decade  1B8B'189»  la  corroborated  by  tbe  general  (^IdIod  of  | 
lifBl  qualified  lo  tippak  In  thet  reBpirf. 
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main  in  cultlTatioa  to  any  ecmaiderable  extent,  and  gave  place 
to  more  profitable  crops  and  pursuits. 

Wheat  arrowing  has  sho\vn  further  decline  since  1899  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin  Census  Report  of 
1905,  although  the  year  ending  June  1,  1905,  was  unusually 
unfavorable  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.'*  The  acreage  in 
wheat  declined  from  555.747  acres  in  1899  to  210.010  acres  in 
1904 — a  decline  of  62  per  cent.  The  total  yield  declined  from 
9.005.170  to  2.700,813  or  70  per  cent.,  while  the  per  capita  yield 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  declined  from  4.35  bushels  to  1.21  bushels, 
or  72  per  cent. 

The  same  sections  remained  dominant  La  wheat  growing  in 
1904  as  in  1899,  but  with  greatly  diminished  absolute  importance. 
Buffalo  county  retained  first  place  both  in  per  capita  yield 
(7.9  bushels)  and  in  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land. 
Kewaunee  followed  next  in  order  in  per  capita  yield  {6.8  bushels) 
but  on  account  of  low  yield  per  square  mile  of  improved  land 
gave  precedence  to  Trempealeau  eounty  (5.9  bushels  per  capita) 
in  degree  of  specialization.  Door,  Burnett,  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties each  produced  between  4  and  5  bushels  per  capita;  Pepin, 
Shawano.  Pierce,  Monroe,  and  Dodge  each  produced  between  3 
and  4  bushols  per  capita.  Eau  Claire,  Polk,  Vernon.  Calumet, 
Dunn,  Washington,  Green  Lake,  Oconto,  and  Crawford  each  pro- 
dneed  between  2  and  3  bushels  per  capita ;  the  remaining  counties 
of  the  state  all  produced  less  than  2  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita 
in  1904." 

What  other  crops  or  farm  pursuits  were  instrumental  during 
the  five  yeat^  1899-1904  in  the  further  displacement  of  whe*t 
growing?  Of  the  counties  that  were  uimt  iriiportnnt  in  wheat 
growing  in  1899  those  of  the  western  section  showed  in  genera] 


•"■It  mnj'  be  propfrrj^  atBIt^  thnt  fh»  ypar  cmJlng  Jiinp  1.  l(HI."i.  was 
nnrortundtp  jear  for  IBklDg  the  cenpiis.  Tbc  i-rope  vrvTf.  on  llipi  *bi 
CMdtnslT  light  and  the  prICM  low,"  W^>co»»in  Oantvi  Report,  t90B, 
p.  Tin, 

Barlej'.  potatom  ond  hay  are  Ihr?  onl]-  ImjiorlaDt  farm  cropa  showlnic  a 
ylold  In  jfKH  than  in  1890.  There  was  alao  ao  Inprpused  acreage  In 
lo  each  of  these  three  erops.  Far  the  stale  bb  a  nholi'  there  waa  a 
Id  both  acreage  and  field  Id  rnpect  to  r;e.  corn  aad  oata,  Tbe  decline 
aereage  of  eati  wai  imall,  amoontlnc  to  about  6  per  etnt. 

■  We  Tahle  I. 
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an  increased  acreage  in  oats  in  1904,  while  those  of  the  eaftem 
seetioD  showed  generally  a  reduced  acreage  as  well  as  a  reduced 
per  capita  yield  in  that  crop.  The  per  capita  yield  of  oata  in 
Buffalo,  St.  Croix,  Polk,  Pierce,  Trempealeau,  Pepin,  Jaekson, 
and  Monroe  was  113.0,  122.4,  66.6,  84.2, 112.0,  66.0,  94.2  and  59.8 
hushela  respectively — an  increase  in  each  case.  Inspection  shows 
a  decline  in  the  potato  crop  in  many  of  the  wheat  counties, — 
Door,  Shawano,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Eau  Claire,  and  Brown  coun- 
ties being  exceptions.  There  was  a  general  decline  in  com  and 
rye.  All  of  the  counties  important  in  wheat  growing  in  1899 
showed  a  large  gain  in  barley  in  1904  except  Calumet  where 
there  was  a  reaction  from  that  crop.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline in  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  state  as  a  whole, — both  in  acre- 
age and  in  the  number  of  pounds  produced — most  of  the  western 
wheat  counties  showed  a  large  gain  in  that  crop  as  a  partial  off- 
set to  the  loss  in  wheat. ^^ 

Both  eastern  and  western  aeetions  shared  in  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  hay  crop — the  increase  being  marked  in  the  eastern 
counties.  This  increase  in  the  hay  crop  was  attended  by  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  western  sec- 
tion, by  considerable  decline  in  sheep  in  the  eastern  section  geo- 
erallj',^'  and  by  a  considerable  increase  in  horses  in  both  sec- 
tions.'* Owing  to  the  differences  in  classification  in  respect  to 
neat  cattle,  in  the  State  Census  of  1905  and  in  the  Twelfth.  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  the  movement  in  respect  to  other  cattle 
than  dairj'  cows  can  not  be  accurately  determined.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  that  respect  in  all  of  the  east- 
em  wheat  growing  counties  while  in  most  of  the  western  wheat 
counties  "other  cattle"  either  held  their  own  or  showed  consid- 
erable gain.  This  gain  was  particularly  marked  in  St.  Crois, 
Monroe,  and  Vernon  eoimties.  All  of  the  counties  that  had  been 
important  in  wheat  growing  in  1899  showed  a  large  increase 
in  the  per  capita  number  of  milch  cows.     The  western  counties 

■•flee   Table    XXII. 

"The  number  of  iiheep  declined  In  tbe  state  sb  a  wlintr- 

"  ThHt   la.   In   "borses   tnd   mult*"   an   compared   wllh   "horses"   In    the   Twolftk 
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showed  the  most  marked  increase.**  This  iucreaae  in  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  represented  the  growing  importance  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  dairy  industry,*" 

It  thus  appears  that  various  other  farm  crops  and  puisaits 
of  which  dairying  was  probably  the  most  important  had  shared 
in  the  further  reduction  of  the  wheat  area  during  the  period 
1899  to  1904.     FurthtT,  thert;  had  been  more  tendency  toward 

"Tlie  LUfrensr  In  ibi'  par  riiplta  numliir  at  mik-h  cows  tor  tlie  stnle  bb  ■ 
whole  wu  from  ,48  to  -SB.  In  Bulletin  of  tlte  Agrie.  Saper.  Btai.,  Vntv.  nf 
iru.  No.  140.  (Sept.  iWlB)  p.  IT,  BtleQUoo  is  calk'J  to  Ihe  tact  that  tliere  waa 
BD  "eiiFDilMl  (Ur  <i(  I'duDlles  un  tb?  wettorn  boundiii?  iif  tbe  stale  In  which 
the  erection  of  new  factorl™  appears  to  have  sicppea,"  thouRh  It  Ib  acknowledsed 
■  bat  "In  mnny  caaea  the  numl^er  ol  niwa  Irllnitary  ti>  the  creamerlva  la  rnacb 
higher  thao  (he  average,"  This  lack  of  tnclor;  gruwtb  In  the  case  of  I'lerce. 
8t,  Croix,  iiinl  Bootbern  Polk  counties  la  nftrlbnted  as  powlbly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ibecn  counties  "bitve  bPrti  nnd  Et'U  are  Kteat  grain -raising  counties." 
Tboogh  th  a  laat  alBt^mcnl  may  he  accepted  aa  pBrtlalty  valid,  reference  to  the 
laree  per  caplln  Increaae  In  the  mimber  of  ml'ch  cotra  In  these  three  counties 
and  In  the  other  vealern  counties  will  serre  to  further  emphaslie  the  ac- 
kDDwledtied  danger  In  eBtlnialliiK  the  growth  or  decline  of  dairying  by  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  factories.  The  Increase  In  the  numlier  of  milch  cows  Id  Cbe  weflArti 
counMeB  was  attended  by  an  Increuae  In  the  numbf-r  of  gajlona  of  milk  pro- 
duced, such  that  Ihe  nmoiint  of  milk  prodiicrd  per  cow  waa  higher  In  each 
of  these  tbree  countlen  iban  In  Shawano  where  "a  mo<<t  phenomenal  eitenalon" 
waa   noted    (p.    IB).      The   comparntlye    Bgiirei   (or   Ibeie    four   coundea    are    o» 

Connltes  Per  capita     Per  capita     IncresHe     Pounds  of  Milk 

lB9n  1904  per  cow.    IIKM. 

Herce     -tfl  ,69  .23  411T.4 

81,  Croix 50  .71  .2]  3836.1 

Pott    70  .M  .24  3280.8 

8b*wano BO  .07  .17  ;!097.B 

The  Blower  Increaae  per  capita  In  Shawano  count;  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
lo  the  large  Increaae  In  population  In  (bnt  county  as  liar>roii>d  land  Increased 
In  that  countr  iwtween  IBflB  and  1904  while  Improved  land  declined  In  area 
In  the  other  three  countle*  taken  logethm-.  for  the  same  period.  On  the  other 
hand  the  flnal  product  was  in  general  more  vslunhle  In  the  cSepse-maklng  eaat 
than  Id  thi?  bu tier- ma k Inn  west,  and  dnnbtleSH  required  Ihe  Investment  of  a 
larger  amanot  of  capital.  In  several  of  the  eaatecn  eonnlles  n  large  Increase 
In  Ihe  number  of  milch  cows  was  partially  concealed  by  the  growth  of  ett; 
population,  as  In  Brown  and  Door  countlea. 

1900  ions  Inereaaa 

"  Farm   bntter    2B.flOO.000  1b».  S4,SO0.0O0  Iba,  38*" 

Factory  butter   SB,000.rH10  lbs.  88.500.000  Iba.  60« 

Cheeie IW.OflO.OOO  Iba,  110,000,000  lbs.  884 

IBM  BKlKrIM  cf  the  iirie-  Beper.  Slat..  Untr.  of  W(»..  No.  140,  [Sept,  19081. 
pp,  8  and  7.     Alao  pp,  S,  T-B,     See  alio  map  mompanylnB  the  aame). 

It  la  probable  that  the  Bint*  Cennit  for  sns  afforda  more  liberal  resulta  as  to 
the  niimlMT  of  dairy  cows  than  does  thi'  Taelfth  Centaii  of  t»e  VUlrd  Slatet. 
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specialization  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  counties,  and 
that  specialization  was  in  the  direction  of  the  cheese  making  in- 
dustry.*^ The  latest  phase  of  development  in  wheat  growing  in 
Wisconsin  thus  presents  no  new  feature."* 


"  See  Bulletit^  of  the  Agric.  Exper.  Stat.,  Univ,  of  Wis.,  No.  140.  (Sept.  1906). 
pp.  10  and  14. 

**  Estimates  of  acreage  and  yield  for  the  years  1906-1908,  compiled  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture — supplemented  by  state- 
ments by  Mr.  John  M.  True,  Secretary,  January  12  and  18,  1909 — are  as 
follows : 

Years  Acreage  Bushels 

1905  219,493  3,165,801 

1906  213,754  2,813,479 

1907  145,643  2,330,288 

1908  122,775  2,209,050 
Corresponding   estimates   of   the    United    States    Department    of    A^rrlculture, 

compiled  from  the  Year  Books,  1905-1907  and  from  the  Crop  Reporter,  August 
and  October,  1908,  are  as  follows : 

Years  Acreage  Bushels 

1905  474.283  7,893.381 

1906  288,040  4,600,816 

1907  210,000  2,955,000 

1908  207.000  3,748,000 
The  marked  discrepancy  between  the  figures  in  the  two  estimates — especially 

for  the  years  1905  and  1906 — are  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  state  esti- 
mates are  acknowledgedly  conservatiye,  while  the  federal  estimates  are  probably 
too  liberal. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  FLOURING  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  more  important  centers 
of  flour  manufacture  in  WiBeonsin  previous  to  1849.'  According 
to  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  there  were  117  flour 
mills  aud  grist  mills  in  Wisconsin,  representing  an  investment 
of  capital  amounting  to  $1,020,550.  These  mills  cousuined 
$2,651,623  worth  of  raw  material  and  turned  out  a  product 
valued  at  $3,536,2D3.  The  chief  centers  of  production  were  Mil- 
waukee. Janesviile,-  and  Watertown.' 

The  three  factors  determining  the  localization  of  the  milling 
industry  at  this  period  were  superior  water  power,  superior  sit- 
uation in  reference  to  the  wheat  areas,  and  superior  situation 
in  respect  to  the  centers  of  popuFat.on  and  in  respect  to  markets. 
The  accompanying  table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  Milwaukee  gives  statistics  in  regard  to  that  city  for 
the  years  between  the  census  periods/  but  figures  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  state  are  scanty.  The  flouring  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
as  elsewhere  at  this  period,  was  disperaed  among  many  small 
estaTilishments,  whose  motor  power  was  fumiShed  at  first  ex- 
clusively by  water-mills  or  by  wind-mills. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860.  the  number  of  establishments 
had  increased  to  374.  with  an  investment  of  $3,526,869.  Raw 
material  to  the  value  of  $9,532,510  was  consumed  and  yielded 
a  product  worth  *11.570.834.  The  industrj'  had  thus  more  than 
trebled  in  importance  during  the  decade.    During  the  early  part 
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of  the  decade,  the  receipts  of  flour  at  Milwaukee  were  chiefly 
via  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Later,  with  the  spread  of  the  wheat  are« 
into  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  receipts  via  thftJ 
Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad  took  the  lead.  The  latter  rail- 
road also  passed  through  a  region  in  whieh  water  powers  were 
more  numerous,'  In  1860  Milwaukee  and  Rock  were  the  two  coun- 
ties most  rniportant  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  former 
produced  about  16  per  cent,  and  the  latter  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  product  of  the  state  at  that  period.  Green'  and  Dodge 
come  next  in  order  of  importance,  while  Dane,  Fond  du  Lac, 
JefTerson.  Walworth,  and  Winnebago  were  also  important.  Other.; 
counties  produced  a  considerable  amount. 

During  the  nest  decade  the  industry  nearly  doubled,  while 
the  number  of  establishments  increased  to  581, — an  increase  of 
about  55  per  cent.  A  tendency  toward  concentration  thus  ap- 
pears. Milwaukee  county  had  inerea.sed  its  production  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state.  Rock,  Walworth,  Green, 
Grant,  and  Waukesha  counties  suffered  considerable  decline  in 
milling,'  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  decrease  of  wheat  culture 
in  those  countie.^.*  Jefferson  county  more  than  doubled  in 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  in  value  of  product,  while  wheat 
growing  had  also  increased  In  importance.  In  Lafayette  and  Ra- 
cine counties,  however,  milling  increased  very  considerably  while 
wheat  growing  declined.  In  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  and  Iowa 
counties,  notwithstanding  the  increased  importance  of  wheat 
growing,  milling  decreased  not  only  in  proportion  to  population, 
biit  absolutely  as  well.  This  decline  was  slight  in  Dodge  county. 
In  the  eastern,*  central  and  western  parts  of  the  stat«  wheat 
growing  and  milling  increased  together.  Winnebago  county 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  milling  and  now  produced  about  8 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  state.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  Chippewa,  Eau  Claire,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Croix  showed  the 
largest  increase."' 

It  thus  appears  that  in  general  the  same  influences  were  at 
work  determining  the  localization  and  ^owth  of  the  milling  in- 
dustry as  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  increase  was  most  marked 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  the  three  factors  of  water 
power,  wheat  and  market  were  most  favorable  and  operated  to- 
gether to  the  greatest  advantage. 

During  the  decade  1870  to  1880,  nearly  every  portion  of  Wis- 
consin shared  the  prosperity  of  the  milling  indnstry  in  the  north- 
west generally,"  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  "new 
process"  in  the  manufacture  of  flour."  The  "milling-in-tran- 
sit" privilege"  gave  the  smaller  centers  a  relative  advantage 
over  Milwaukee,  so  that  the  ilour  product  of  Milwaukee  county 
dropped  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1880.  "Winnebago 
county  had  increased  her  production  to  about  9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  state,  while  Rock  county,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
wheat  growing,  had  more  than  regained  the  importance  of  1860. 
Jefferson  and  Green  counties  barely  held  their  own  in  absolute 
importance  while  Buffalo,  Racine.  Washington,  and  Green  Lake 
counties  showed  an  absolute  loss  since  1860.  In  the  remaining 
counties  of  the  state,  however,  the  milling  industry  increased 
ver^  materially.  This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  state,  where  the 
same  influences  as  in  1870  combined  in  a  special  way  to  bring 


LLlDg   by    Tgee   Uld 

IP  flourlnif  Indmlr; 
Sn?  >)uotfltloiii>  Id 


"  WBHhlD^oii.  lirem  Lake,  and  La  CrosBp  couDtles  ar 
wlBtlstlcB  appear  for  18BP.  liiil  wprp  nolle  Iraportaot  Id 
hud  probaM;   Incrpaseil  In   Importance  during  the  deoade. 

wa*  atlmulatnl  tbrougbout  the  aprtng  wbeat  grrowliiK  reg 
Rfp.  of  mivaukee  Chamber  of  Com..  ]u»t  prerlona  to  1874  STid  Jufft  followliig 
Tbht  year;  Adams,  Commrrclal  Gengraphi/.  61:  Farm  and  Factorv.  'La  Crosse, 
Wla.l       May    11.    187T. 

"  TTie  numtH>r  of  patabllBtuDcntR  Incrpaned  to  T05.  an  iDcr^ase  of  about  21 
par  cent.  Tbp  anionnt  of  mpltal  Invegted.  tbe  e(nt  of  raw  malerlala  unH  and 
tie  raliie  of  Ibp  product  Increnawl  from  40  to  BO  p*r  cent.  WBlIe  the  Increnaa 
Id  the  indnatrT  as  a  nbole  was  grpaler  than  the  Increase  In  popalatlou.  rha 
ahBolute  Increaac  was  somewhat  Ipsb  than  during  the  prevloua  decode  and  tBe 
proportional  Inoreaae  much  less. 

"  An  arrangement  bj  which  wheat  waa  stopped  at  the  point  In  queation. 
mlonractiireil  Into  floiir  and  then  mor^  lo  Ita  destination  at  the  original  ratei. 
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about  that  result.'*    The  aouthem  and  south-central  portions 

the  state,  generally  speaking,  retlected  the  marked  decline 
wheat  growing  in  those  sections  by  a  leas  rapid  increase  in  Hoi 
milling. 

The  localization  of  the  indiutry  at  the  close  of  this  deca( 
shows  that  the  wheat  area  had  not  yet  moved  so  far  outside 
the  slate  as  to  eut  many  of  the  former  establishments  off  from 
supply  of  wheat.     This  situation  was  soon  to  be  the  case,  ho** 
ever.    The  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the  city  of  La  Cn 
in  the  Uouring  industry  attracted  attention,  and  not  a  few 
lieved  that  here  lay  the  future  center  of  that  industrj-  in  the 
northwest.     The   decline   of  Wisconsin   as  a  wheat   producing 
area,  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  supply  of 
wheat   for  milling  purposes  from   the  new  area  farther  west. 
For  obtaining  this  wheat,  La  Crosse  was  favorably  located. 
editor  of  the  Farm  and  Factory^'-  quoted,  approvingly,  a  circi 
lar  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  calling  atteati(ai 
to  its  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  Hour.    It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  situation  of  the  city  was  such  as  to  enable  it  to  con- 
trol ail  the  primary  markets  of  the  wheat  region  of  Minnesota, 
being  the  gateway  to  the  east'*  and  located  on  the  only  direct 
railroad  route  between  all  eastern  points  and  Minnesota.     The 
cheapness  of  fuel,  which  was  derived  from  the  refuse  of  its  lum- 
ber manufactures,  was  noted,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the 
Mississippi  river  would  operate  to  secure  favorable  railroad  rates 
was  referred  to. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  wheat  area  was  moving  was,  ho' 
ever,  im de rest i mated  by  these  prophets.  The  wheat  industry 
southern  Minnesota  was  already  on  the  decline.     La  Crosse 
tinued  to  increase  her  output  for  some  years,  but  Minneapolis 
already  producing  a  million  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  the  e(Hi« 
struction  of  the  northern  railroads  to  east  and  west,  began  aboi 
1879  to  add  to  this  output  about  500,000  barrels  per  year. 


rest.  ^H 


"Hay  11,  18TT.  trrom  the  ha  Ontie  DaOy  Deaoorat'l  The  Northiewttant 
liter  was  puhHahi^  h.v  the  anme  pnrlleH  who  piiWIihfd  ihc  Farm  ami  Factorw. 
""Thref-fourThs  nf  all  ihe  wheat  rBi«e<J  In  MlnD*sota.  whether  Mhlpped  lo  the  _ 
rrj  or  aa  flour,  paMses  through  Lr  rro*se  on  Its  waj 
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1879  the  offices  of  the  Northwestern  Miller  were  removed  to 
MinneHpolia,"  on  the  groiuids  of  the  preeminence  of  that  city  in 
thpiiiilling  industry. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  after  1880  the  federal  cenaus  fails  to 
give  stat.stica  for  the  milling  industry  by  counties.  For  the 
state  as  a  whole,  however,  there  was  a  loss  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept in  the  amount  of  capita!  invested, — the  Ioa.s  being  marked 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  establishments."  This  decline  was 
parallel  with  the  general  depression  in  the  milling  industry  of 
the  northwest  that  set  in  following  the  expansion  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  patent  process." 

As  the  wheat  area  moved  still  farther  to  the  north  and  west  and 
still  greater  dependence  was  had  upon  the  railroads  to  supply 
the  necessary  wheat,  the  smaller  centers  of  production  found 
themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  more  important  centers, 
especially  as  the  railroads  either  chose  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  latter  or  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Milwaukee,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  great  expansion  in  the  flouring  industry  during 
the  decade. 

Prom  the  figures  of  the  State  CeTisus  for  1885,  the  most  im- 
portant centers  of  the  milling  industry  can  be  pointed  out, 
though  the  figures  bear  such  evidence  of  untmatworthiness  that 
they  are  worthless  so  far  as  absolute  amounts  are  concerned.** 
In  1885,  outside  of  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  counties,  the 
counties  adjacent  to  the  Fox  River  and  Lake  Winnebago  were 
most  important.  Here  the  cultivation  of  wheat  still  persisted  to 
a  considerable  extent.  A  considerable  decline  is  indicated  in  the 
northwestern  counties,  though  wheat  growing  retained  some- 
thing of  its  former  importance  here  also.  Dane,  Jefferson,  and 
Bock  counties  still  manufactured  considerable  quantities  of  flour, 
though  showing  s  decline  since  1880.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  by  1885  the  distribution  of  wheat  growing  within  the  state 


"S.e   the  LRRDE-  of  Marfh  7.   187!>. 

■■Xfp  HorthKeatm   Miller  tot   Fpli.    1.   nnd   Not.  2S,    1S8 

"Acpnraitig  to  Ihe  agates  at  tbe  Stair  CtmiU'  !•}<    «WS. 

the  mllllDg  Induilry 

In  WlwfiDBin  teH  off  DMirly  oop-liiilt  In  vBlu*  of  prortiirt  e 

n  compsrea  wttn  the 

('.  8,  (7aiMiM  flgnres  for  1880.     Tbls  Is  pIsIntT  ImprolMhlc. 

In   the  State  Crnmi^ 

for  tfSS.  the  columnii  »rp  not  correctly  (ooted  up,   Ihp  totn 

h   belnir  Bimoiit  twice 

M  large  a«  the  llpireB  In  the  column*  wnrranf. 
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had  ceased  to  exercise  any  considerable  influence  upon  the  local- 
ization of  the  mill  ng  industry.  The  Stale  Census  for  J895 
shows  the  great  importance  of  Douglas  coimty  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  flour  and  griat  mill  products."  The  increase  had  been 
most  striking  there  during  the  decade,  but  was  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin.  A  decline  in  the  im- 
porfanee  of  La  Crosse  county  is  indicated.  By  1900,  according 
to  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  milling  industry  in  the  state  aa  a 
whole  had  nearly  recovered  what  it  had  lost  during  the  decade 
1880  to  1890.  The  number  of  establishments  had  increased  to 
717,  or  12  more  than  in  1880.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
establishments  was  probably  due  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  establishment  of  many  small  mills  for  the  grinding  of 
other  grist  mill  products  than  flour. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee,  as  a  flouring  center,  merits  special 
attention  on  accouDt  of  its  importance.  In  1854  there  were  five 
flour  mills  in  Milwaukee,  with  a  total  output  of  130,000  barrels. 
The  hydraulic  power  of  the  riVer  was  used  exclusively,  at  that 
time,*'  bat  two  years  later  one  of  the  largest  mills  was  equipped 
with  new  machinery  and  an  "immense  steam  engine."**  By 
1860  the  number  of  flour  mills  in  the  city  had  increased  to  four- 
teen and  the  individual  mills  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
market  for  their  flour  in  New  York  and  New  England."  The 
output  in  1862  was  reduced  by  the  burnins  of  two  of  the  milU  of 
the  city  and  continned  low  until  18fi6.  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
wheat  was  worth  relatively  more  than  flour."  In  1866  there 
began  a  rapid  increase  in  the  ouput,  so  that  for  a  time  Milwaukee 
produced  more  flour  than  any  other  western  city."  The  abroga- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  which  excluded  Cana- 

■>  Acforaine  to  the   Stair-  Cfnuvit   of  1SRS.   ttieiv  tcerc   36,MKI  b«rr«l«   of   Bonr. 
worth  fana.noO,   manufnctiirpd  In  IloiTiliiB  mimtjr.     These  flpirM 
In   1890  to  3.O1B.20O  bRrrMs.  worth   IS.anS.HO,     ThP  city  of  Superior  li 
■Imotrt  Hie  wholB  of  the  lnilnstr;r  In  fBe  county. 

■■8*e  Rrv-  ot  Baara  nf  TrallK  for   IBM. 

"tfnil..  (or  1888. 

"Kep,  aj  Chamter  of  Coin,  for  1880. 

"•ThlB  »«■  bronitht   shout   In   part  by  the   relatlrtly  hlnher  trelstitB  On    Bonf  | 
UK  comnarpd  with   nhonr.  nnil  In   pnrt   hy  thr  deellne  hi  fntTlgn  demand. 
Bep*    of  CliBinbtr   af   Com.   tor  18fl2-aB. 

"/Ma..  lor   IBBB. 
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diau  flour  from  our  markets  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 

causes  of  thia  increase,  but  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  was  probably  a  more  important  cause." 
At  any  rate  the  increased  demand  resulted  in  more  mills  and 
greater  capacity,  and  ultimately  in  overproduction  of  flour  and 
in  depression  in  Milwautee  as  elsewhere.  While  the  output  in- 
creased somewhat  in  the  years  1873-1875,  there  was  another  do- 
cline  in  production  during  the  following  three  years."  So  far 
from  Milwaukee  being  the  most  important  center  of  fiour  produc- 
tion in  the  west,  St.  Louis  produced  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  in 
excess  of  that  city  in  1871."  Up  to  this  time  the  precedence 
attaching  to  St.  Louis  represented  in  part  the  superiority  of  win- 
ter wheat  flour  over  spring  wheat  flour.  By  1874,  however,  the 
"new  process"  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  larger  mills  in 
Milwaukee,  and  a  largely  increased  output  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  consequence  of  the  preference  for  spring  wheat  flour. 
That  the  increased  output  was  neither  large  nor  permanent  waa 
due  to  several  causes.  We  have  seen  that  Milwaukee  county, 
during  the  decade  1870-1880,  declined  relatively  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  state,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  "milling-in- 
trans.t"  system  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  produc- 
ing centers  and  perhaps  also  of  Minneapolis.'"  Another  prob- 
able reason  for  the  small  increase  in  output  of  flour  in  Milwau- 
kee during  the  decade  was  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  after  about  1865.  Wisconsin  wheat  was  noted  for  its 
high  quality  in  earlier  days,  but  as  the  wheat  industry  de- 
clined the  quality  of  wheat  depreciated.*'  A  still  further  cause 
for  the  small  increase  in  output  was  that  during  the  time  of 
Milwaukee's  preeminence  as  a  wheat  market  much  speculative 
business  was  done  and  while  Milwaukee  millers  had  a  large  stock 
of  wheat  to  select  from  they  came  into  competition  with  the  de- 
mands of  many  other  buyers  in  various  parta  of  the  country  and 


■'  »rp.  o!  Milw 


r  Chambrr  o/  Con 


ISflS.      Spp  HboT 
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were  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  wheat."  The  constant 

fluetuationB""  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  tin  important  speculative 
market  constitute;  another  serious  drawback,  and  it  is  significant 
that  Milwaukee  mills  did  not  begin  to  increase  their  output  to 
any  marked  extent  until  after  that  city  had  become  unimportanl 
as  a  wheat  market.^'  It  appears  further  that  steam  motor  poi 
had  been  found  more  expensive  than  the  water  power  of 
SDiflller  milling  centers.'" 

In  1879  the  foreign  demand  for  bread-stuffs  again  came  to 
rescue  and  the  output  of  Hour  increaaed  to  a  considerable 
tent.     Lower  prices  for  wheat  probably  stimulated  the  foreign 
demand  in  turn.     Notwithatanding  the  competition  with  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  for  the  necessary  wheat,"  the  output  of  8our 
in  the  ;\Iilwaiikpp  mills  inL-reaafd  with  more  or  less  regub 
until   1893.     During   the    four  years   1889-1692.   the   im 
amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent.    In  consequence  of  the  depi 
sion  following  the  financial  disturbances  of  1893  the  flour 
put  fell  off  over  260.000  barrels  in  that  year.     InsaflScient 
ceipte  of  wheat  in  the  following  year  forced  the  mills  of  Mil- 
waukee to  draw  upon  Duluth  and  Chicago  for  supplies  to  ni'-ot 
the  deficiency.    The  mills  of  Minneapolis  experiencing  a  nimilar 
shortage,  there  resulted  competition  to  an  unusual  degrei^   fi" 
the  stock  of  wheat  in  territory  more  or  less  tributary  to  i-i-ii 
The  greater  importance  of  the  industry  at  Minneapolis,  togi't' 
with  the  more  favorable  situaticm  of  that  city  with  re«p<^'  ■ 
competing  lines  of  transportation,  enabled  her  millers  to  w.-.^i 
concessions  from  the  railroads  in  the  struggle  for  poesoBsion  ■  ' 
this  wheat.     This  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  at  s  tu.'. 
when  the  railroads  were  struggling  desperately  for  traffic  al 


"A  freqiiem  comp'Hlnt  nmoOE  tnlllfrF'. 

"In   llVf   iDBDDrr   CTilcajto   bB«    npver  becomp   itrMtly   importiidt   i 
nntfT,    while    Mlnnea'iolla    hue   nerPr    been    Important    ta   a    Bpeeul 

"Ifrp.   of   mivauker    rhainbir   nf   Com.   for   18RB. 

■ 'Tbp   crop   of  sprlne   whent    In    1981    prnvpd    largely    deHcIeot 
whiFe  tile  profluctlon  ot  flour  near  the  BourcP!*  (■(  supply,  prolml.lj 
blebpRi    rapacltf  In   tbst   year,  almost  abaorblng  the  vbotc  crap," 
icdiRrr  (.-KomSn-  o/  Com.   for   1882. 
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rate  however  low."  To  secure  a  supply  of  wheat  on  equal  terms 
the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  went  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conimiaeion  with  their  complaint.  In  1897,  a  favor- 
able deciaion  was  secured  but  discrimination  went  on  as  before. 
Accordingly  further  proceedings  were  instituted  in  1898,  but 
with  little  avail,  as  the  commission  declared  itself  without  power 
to  remedy  the  situation,  while  one  of  the  offending  roads  asserted 
its  inability  to  stop  the  discrimination." 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the  methods  and  in  the  cost 
of  handling  grain  and  flour,  and  in  spite  of  the  improvements 
in  transportation  directly  across  Lake  Michigan,  the  disadvan- 
tage which  Milwaukee  suffers  in  being  at  an  ever  increasing  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  for  the  supply  of  wheat,  with  the  added 
disadvantage  in  rates  which  this  situation  tends  to  bring  about, 
works  both  against  a  restoration  of  her  former  commercial  im- 
portance and  the  growth  of  her  milling  interests.  The  high  water 
mark  of  1892  has  never  since  been  reached.  The  output  in  1904 
amounted  to  1.320,611  barrels.'* 


of  the   IniTPHKi'  or   Ibo   flmir   outpiil    rif   MLu 
u  tbe  Rtp.  of  UUvtaukee  OJnunier  oj  Oom.  I 
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to  tbe  Inequitable  difference*  In  ntei  on  wheftt  to  IClliraakee  and  to  Ulnneapolli. 

■•See  Rep*,  o/  UUirautee  Chamber  of  Com.  tor  1894-08.  See  aim  Report  ol 
the  IntiV'tale  CammrTce  Commlitlon  tor  189T.  pp.  23-4;  IblH  ,  for  1898,  pp. 
V4.   33-4:  for  1»00,  pp.  2y2-13, 

'■'Ilru,  of  CAomtter  o/  Com.  for  1904. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MILWAUKEE  AS  A  WHEAT  MARKET 


The  development  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat  market  was  closely 
related  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  growing  industry  wiihin  the 
state.  The  same  rapid  rise  to  even  greater  relative  importance 
and  the  same  quick  decline  to  comparative  im importance  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case.'  However,  while 
the  opening  up  of  the  new  and  cheap  wheat  lands  to  the  west  and 
north  subjected  the  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  to  ruinous  com- 
petition, on  the  other  hand,  every  mile  of  railroad  tUat  <vas 
pushed  out  into  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
that  continued  tributary  to  Milwankee  contributed  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  city  as  a  wheat  market.  But  just  as  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  discovered  that  they  could  not  control  the  railroadi 
of  the  state  to  their  own  interest,  so  Milwaukee  was  to  see  tlio 
railroads  which  her  biisiness  men  had  projected  and  which  had 
ministered  to  her  growth  and  prosperity  in  her  earlier  history, 
contribute  later,  under  the  influence  of  various  economic  causes, 
to  the  development  of  her  rivals.  Her  merchants  were  to  see  the 
city  sink  from  the  position  of  a  great  railway  terminus,  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  tributary  lines,  to  the  position  of  a  way- 
station,  through  which  wheat  and  flour  were  billed  to  other 
markets.  Her  Exchange  was  destined  to  sink  from  being  the 
busine.oji  center  of  Ihc  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world 
to  the  positicm  of  adjunct  to  the  commercial  organization  of  her 
great  rival  nt  the  foot  nf  the  lake.  Xor  was  it  in  the  power  of 
her  citizens  to  avert  this  consequence,  though  by  no  means  lack- 
ing in  enterprise  or  resource  fulness.    It  was  the  resiatleaa  oper- 
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ation  of  the  economic  causes  that  set  up  and  pull  down  cities,  that 
swiftly,  ia  this  case,  and  surely  worked  out  their  results. 

Id  the  spring  of  1841  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  was  made 
from  Milwaukee.  The  amount  was  4,000  buahels  and  the  destina- 
tinn  Canada.-  There  had  been  much  competition  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  for  the  wheat  of  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois  and  it  was  the  wheat  of  this  region  that  first 
gave  Milwaukee  her  reputation  as  a  wheat  market.'  When  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railroad  was  built,  Chicago  succeeded 
in  diverting  the  grain  to  that  point.  The  Beloit  and  Mississippi 
railroad  was  projected  with  the  view  of  bringing  this  grain  back 
to  Milwaukee.  The  wheat  growers  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  were  threatening  to  establish  railroad  connections  with 
Chicago,  and  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done  if  their 
trade  was  to  be  held  for  Wisconsin  markets.* 

We  are  thus  early  introduced  to  the  competition  of  markets 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  rail- 
roads within  the  state.  During  the  year  1851  the  Milwaukee  and 
Waukesha  railroad  was  built  to  Eagle  Center  and  by  1857  to 
Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1858,  La  Crosse  was  reached  and  Milwau- 
kee was  put  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  re- 
gion we.st  of  the  Mississippi  river.'  In  the  meantime,  the  whole 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state  had  been  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads  tributary  to  that  city,  thus  insuring  her  pre- 

'  Rrp.  of  CAamber  0/  Com.  tor  1S3B. 

'  Thai  MMwnukne  bad  do  rtr;  smui  Irnd  In  commprr.'  nvet  r.amp  of  (tii'  n11]?i' 
lake  ports  Id  Ihe  HaU  m  tsnn  \a  ■hovD  l>;  ttii-  fnlluwlat;  lAMf.  taki-a  Ir.im  i]jp 
AmerlmH   Mailroail  Journal,    1B51.   p.   61* 

ToTiL  BspoRTB  lurovra 

IWIITS,                                                                                                       ASD    IMmBTH.  JUJINB. 

Mlwaukp* B.B2T.11B  R.SZS.SSn 

Rarloe    S.IOS.TOA  I.4H2.TIWI 

!<nathpDrt   1.3I!I,3(H)  020, T»l 

Sheboygan MB.60I  BIT.801) 

Port    WaamiiBton    326.3Tn  278.311 

OrPMi    nay l;,12.n«7  Ifll.HaT 

Manttowm;   62,848  49, 12ft 

■MllwaukPi'  had  lufB^rn]  damiKlUE  rompi'tltlfln  from  rblrann  at  I.a  rrnaar 
(irpvinua  to  the  EomplclloD  of  the  rBtlroad  to  thai  polol.  Rrp.  of  Chamber  of 
Com.   for  1858. 
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eminence  as  the  commercial  emporitim  of  the  state.*  Atteotii 
was  early  called  to  the  fact  that  Milwaukee  enjoyed  a  differai-'* 
tial  of  156  miles  from  Prairie  dii  Chien  as  compared  with  Chi- 
cago' and  it  was  pointed  out  that  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the 
lake,  uninterrupted  nav.gation  existed  throughout  the  year  across 
to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.*  It  was  thus  claimed  that  with  de- 
monstrable superiority  over  Chicago  in  respect  to  transportation 
by  both  land  and  water.  Milwaukee  could  sueceaafuUy  compete 
for  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

In  1855,  some  wheat  came  north  from  Elinois,  via  Beloit  and 
Janesville,  to  Milwaukee.*  "Whitewater  was  in  1856  the  market 
for  thirty  miles  around — grain  having  come  from  as  far  as  Mc- 
Henry  county,  Illinois.  The  wheat  was  stored  there  until  it 
could  be  shipped  east  at  the  opening  of  navigation.'"  In  1S58.  of 
2.317.000  bushels  of  wheat  transported  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  railroad,  only  350  bushels  went  to  Chicago."  In  1859 
the  same  road  br()ught  over  4-50,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  14,674 
barrels  of  flour  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Milwaukee.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  was  delivered  to  the  road  by  the  steam  ferr^'  boats 
and  represented  the  trade  of  the  trans-Mississippi  reg.o; 

Chicago  had  not  been  idle,  however.  The  Chicago.  St.  Pai 
and  Fond  dn  Lac  railroad  was  completed  throughout,  from  Car 
itfinois,  to  Oshkosh  in  1859  and  became  the  Chicago  and  Nort 
western  railroad  in  that  year.    Much  difficulty  was  experienced  i 


•See  m»p  of  railrMds  In  Wisconsin  (or  Ihp  dpcad?  1850-1860  (Figure  f 
Sp?  also  ibore  p.  4S, 

■/,-fW.  of  Uoard  of  Trnde  li>T   ISBfi, 

'mill,,  for  JSfiR, 

'  I/pp.  of  MIL  'ifil  AHf.  K.  R.  Co.  for  IKnS, 

"OnvrrnoT'g  iletaaoe  and  Aetompanving  Docuwenf*.  18S7.  Si  42T-34. 

'■  "Nlneteai-twentlethB  o(   the  huslneas   of  tSe   eoontcj    trlbntary   to    the   r 
have  been  done  with  Mllwankee."      Kep,  0/  MH,   and  MUs.   B.   R.   Co.    1 
It  wn?  BBm-rtea.  howfrer.  IbBt  tho  rnnd  Imd  liecn  forcpd  on  uprount  of  finanel) 
resBons  to  dlsrrlmlnate  In    tSTor   ot  Chfcngo-      Hep-   of  MiliBimktr   C7WM^er   0 
Com.    for   isav. 

ThP  crowTng  limortiin™  of  Mllwniikpp  b«  b  wheol  mnrket  whs  Aat  m  port  t 
Ihe  miper'orlty  of  tht"  whent  msrltelfil  IhTru,  The  whol  of  Illinois  hBd  ileter 
orated  while  that  ot  Wlaconsln  was  o(  prime  quality.     Wisconsin  wheat  was  sal 


It  from 


Rep.   0/    Bnorrf    0/    Trade 
Com.    for  1M58. 

"Kep    of  MU.  and  MUt.   R.  R. 


1  tut 
1866.     See  also  Rrp.   of   tfllu-antCF   Chamber  of 

for  18S0. 
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preventing  this  road  from  diverting  the  wheat  from  Milwaukee 
to  Chicago."  In  1855  the  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
railroad  was  built  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Illinois  state  line  to 
meet  a  road  at  that  point  built  from  Chicago.  This  road,  while 
at  first  tributary  to  Milwaukee,  was  later,  in  connection  with  thp 
trunk  lines  east  from  Chicago,  a  formidable  competitor  of  the 
lake  lines,  and  in  this  way  served  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  Milwaukee's  preeminence  as  a  wheat  market. 

Milwaukee  profited  chietly.  however,  during  the  first  decade 
by  the  great  development  of  the  wheat  area  within  the  state  it- 
self. Even  in  1858,  out  of  total  receipts  of  4,876,117  bushels, 
750.000  bushels  were  brought  in  by  team."  Minnesota  did  not 
begin  to  export  wheat  until  1859,  while  exporta  from  Iowa,  via 
Milwaukee,  had  not  yet  attained  the  importance  of  later  years, 

Racine,  too.  continued  lo  be  a  iiiarkel  not  to  he  despised.  In 
1858  there  were  913.376  bushels  of  wheat  and  10,136  barrels  of 
flour  shipped  from  that  point  as  compared  with  exports  of 
3,994,213  bushels  of  wheat  and  298,129  barrels  of  flour  from  Mil- 
waukee  for  the  same  year." 

Milwaukee  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1857  and  the  nest  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized. In  the  same  year  "grades  of  wheat"  were  first  ej^tablished 
and  the  first  warehouse  and  elevator  was  erected  at  the  depot 
of  the  La  Crosse  railroad."  In  1849  out  of  total  exports  from 
Milwaukee  amoimting  in  value  to  $2,098,469.36,  shipments  of 
wheat  and  flour  constituted  $1,949,731.29.'''  By  1859  notwith- 
atanding  the  growth  in  other  branches  of  commerce,  it  could 
still  be  said  that  the  "chief  feature  in  the  commerce  of  Milwau- 
kee was  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  in  grain.""  In 
1S60  one-third  of  the  total  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  at  Mil- 
waukee came  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  two-thirds  of 
which  {about  2,400,000  huahels)  came  from  the  latter  two  states, 


^Am.  B.  R.  Jommah  ISSO.  p.  344. 
"Rap.  of  Clmmitr  9t  Com.  for  ISDS. 
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constituting  the  "entire  grain  trade  o£  the  tipper  Mississippi, 
and  the  prediction  was  soon  made  that  Chicago  could  not  long 
compete  with  Milwaukee  as  a  market  for  wheat.""  The  ioterrup- 
tion  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  also  operated  to  the  advantage  of  Milwaukee.  Owing 
to  the  competition  between  the  Detroit  aud  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroads.  Milwaukee  at  this 
time  enjoyed  the  same  all-rait  ratee  east  as  Chicago.  This  gave 
Milwaukee  a  further  advantage  for  the  time  being.  The  pro- 
duction of  wheat  increased  largely  in  Minnesota  and  in  north- 
western Wisconsin,  territory  that  was  naturally  tributary  to 
Milwaukee,"  so  that  by  1862  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee 
were  for  the  first  time  larger  than  those  of  Chicago,  and  the^ 
former  became  the  "greatest  primary  wheat  market  in 
world."" 

Waukesha  county  increased  her  production  of  wheat 
1,086,716  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  into  AElwaukee  by 
team  in  1862.  On  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug 
and  the  consequent  short  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1864,  receipts  in 
that  year  fell  off  copsiderably,  but  recovered  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  1865.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  receipts  of  the  latter  year 
came  from  Minnesota.*'  In  1866,  a  noteworthy  feature  was  the 
increasing  proportion  of  flour  and  wheat  carried  via  Chicago 
the  all-rail  lines,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  able 
compete  with  the  lake  carriers.  The  latter  method  of  trans- 
portation involved  fextra  loading  at  Grand  Haven.  As  it  had 
always  been  recognized  that  Milwaukee's  supremacy  depended 
npon  the  ability  of  the  lake  carriers  to  compete  suecessfuHjri 
with  the  all-rail  lines,  the  possibility  of  the  future  decliue 
that  city  as  a  wheat  market  began  to  be  considered  by  her 
citizens,  and  the  incoming  president  of  the  Chamber  of  C( 
merce  in  1870  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  was  impossihle 
longer  rely  upon  commerce  alone,  and  advocated  the  ostabli 
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nieiit  of  manufactures.  The  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  and  the  growth  of  the  milling  induBtry  at 
Minneapolis  and  of  the  wheat  trade  of  the  city  of  Duluth  were 
undoubtedly  further  significant  facts  of  which  the  far-seeing 
took  note.  Aa  if  to  forestall  the  competition  of  these  riaing 
centers  of  the  Hour  and  grain  trade,  ihe  I!i'i)ort  for  1871  ealls 
attention  to  the  preeminent  facilities  and  other  advantages  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  grain  trade,  and  notes  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  unfavorable  discrimination  by  the  rail- 
roads. In  response  to  the  general  demand  for  cheaper  trans- 
portation, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  lent  its  aid  to  that  cause 
and  succeeded  in  securing  a  considerable  reduction  of  tolls  and 
other  charges. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  wheat  crops  of  1872  and  1873,  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  reached  the  high  total  of  28,457,- 
9:f7  bushels,*  while  the  receipts  for  the  next  two  years  were  al- 
most as  large.  Naturally  there  was  much  complaint  of  lack 
of  storage  facilities,  of  which  the  railroads  were  said  to  have  a 
monopoly.  A  further  result  of  the  increased  receipts  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  speculative  dealing  in  wheat  and  in  1875 
transactions  "on  change"  amounted  to  197,000.000  bushels." 
Receipts  in  1876  fell  off  one-third  as  a  result  of  deficiency  in 
the  wheat  crop  that  year.  The  railroads  with  their  greatly  in- 
creased mileage  entered  into  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  each 
other  and  with  the  lake  carriers  for  a  share  of  the  diminished 
traffic.  All-rail  rates  declined  to  the  basis  of  transportation  hy 
water,  and  the  winter  movement  of  grain  from  the  interior  was 
greatly  enlarged,"  To  u  considerable  extent  this  grain  merely 
pH.ssed  through  or  around  Milwaukee  and  did  not  enter  into  the 
real  trade  of  that  city.  Renewed  apprehension  was  excited  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
change." When  receipts  increased  in  1878  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  two  million  bushels  this  apprehension  was  allayed  and 
Vice-President   Britt  expressed   himself  as   no  believer   in   the 


•*  ftrpr  0/  Clirinibft  of  Com, 
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idea  that  "we  have  reached  the  climax  of  our  grain  trade.'''' 
Such  proved  to  be  the  oaae,  however,  as  Milwaukee  never  again 
equalled  the  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  year  1873.  The  suprem- 
acy had  ah-fady  passed  from  that  city,  as  tbn  receipts  of  wheat 
at  Chicago  in  1878  were  nearly  8,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of 
the  receipts  at  Milwaukee  the  same  year.  The  shortage  was 
said  to  be  due  to  the  deficiency  in  the  spring  wheat  ••rop,  aud  a 
similar  assertion  was  made  the  following  year.  As  the  federal 
census  showed  a  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  in  1879  but  little  be- 
low the  maximum  this  must  be  accepted  as  but  a  partial  ex- 
planation. Minneapolis  was,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
a  competitor  of  Milwaukee  for  the  wheat  in  territory  common 
to  both,  while  examination  of  the  wheat  chart  for  1879  shows 
the  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  wheat  being  produced  in  the 
part  of  the  state  directly  tributary  to  Milwaukee."  Much  of 
the  wheat  that  formerly  came  to  Milwaukee,  now  came  as  Hour, 
and  even  then  came  in  large  part  via  Milwaukee  on  through 
bills  of  lading  and  did  not  enter  into  the  business  "on  change" 
there  at  all."  Receipts  declined  still  further  in  1881  and,  the 
business  of  the  city  continuing  prosperous,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  of  the  northwest  generally  was 
no  longer  wholly  dependent  upon  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
wheat.'"  The  city  was  indeed  becoming  more  a  center  for 
manufactures  and  leas  a  merely  commercial  center.  The  manu- 
facture of  flour  in  the  city  was  just  entering  upon  the  great 
expansion  which  was  to  continue  for  a  decade  or  more."  Leas 
and  less  wheat  was  exported  and  an  increasing  proportion  was 


"  nrp.  for  18TS.  p.  IB.  "The  (act  In  clenr'y  UliiKtrated  lliat  the  mlnlniniB 
coat  nf  rnfl-lransporlBllon  will  alTnrd  a  80i"l  marRln  for  prnfll  In  (avor  of  Ibe 
wntT  rate.  Her.-ln  wv  flail  the  cDlet  element  that  haa  Id  the  past  motrnratid 
ID  make  a  great  eommerelal  i^lty  of  Mllvauke?,  an  well  aa  fhi!  brat  eicurnnce  of 
brr  future  prosperity. "     /Wil„  p.    18, 

The  ■iRnlfleance  of  this  Ilea  Id  the  fact  that  the  competUlon  of  tlie  railroad* 
hsa  fnrcert  tbe  MiLliilnir  of  Ureer  and  mor"  ecnnoralcBl  resse!*  on  ihe  lBit»,  and 
In  conseqnenee  the  lake  csrrEen  were  more  aearl;  boldlns  their  own  axaln. 

x  M1ntieapo11»  bad  prodnwil  l.nni.TOS  barrela  of  flour  In  IBTO,  vbllr  Ullwtn- 
kre  produced  bnt  TSS.ISS  harreln  diirloe  the  Bsme  year, 

"Wfpit.  of   CHamher  of  Com.   for  1B7T-80. 
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ground  into  flour.'"     Parallel  with  the  decliae  in  receipts,  there 
occurred  a  great  decline  in  speculative  dealings  in  wheat.     This 

was  by  no  means  a  disadvantage  to  the  millers  of  the  city. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago  were  now  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  those  of  Milwaukee,  while  by  1883  Duluth  almost 
equalled  the  latter  city  in  this  respect.  Increased  shipments 
from  1884  to  1887  were  in  large  part  merely  through  shipments 
and  accordingly  were  of  minor  significance.  This  is  brought 
out  clearly  by  the  drop  in  receipts  in  1888  when  the  railroads 
discontinued  reporting  through  shipments.  By  1886,  it  was 
acknowledged  that  Milwaukee  was  no  longer  imporlaut  us  u 
wheat  market.*'  Seductions  in  rates  of  storage  had  been  made 
in  1885  and  further  reductions  were  made  in  1887,  but  without 
avail.  Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  railroads  failed  to 
operate  the  elevators  so  as  to  best  serve  the  intereste  of  the  city. 
The  elevators  of  the  city  were  becoming  less  and  less  public  in 
their  character, — a  circumstance  quite  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
cline of  Milwaukee  as  a  speculative  wheat  market.  President 
Wall  ascribed  the  decline  of  Milwaukee  as  a  primary  grain 
market  to  the  decline  in  the  trading  in  futures  and  urged  the 
restoration  of  future  options.'*  This  was  mistaking  effect  for 
cause.  The  recommendation  was  carried  out,  but  receipts  con- 
tinued to  steadily  decline  during  the  following  three  yeare. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  flour  industry 
in  "Wisconsin  to  the  discriminations  on  wheat  in  favor  of  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth  as  against  Milwaukee.  These  discriminations 
also  existed  against  Chicago.  As  a  result,  the  commercial  or- 
ganizat:ons  of  the  latter  two  cities,  formerly  rivals,  now  drew 
closer  together  and  made  common  pause  in  their  struggle  for 
more  equitable  treatment  by  the  railroads."  It  was  suggested 
that  Chicago  make  the  "receipts  of  Milwaukee  grain  elevators 
that  comply  with  the  regulations  of  her  Board  of  Trade  aa  to 


■Oii'.T  :;,l»3.finB  biiBbpU  vert  piportm  In  18S2.  while  R.a'.B.JOn  hu"h 
n*M  for  lopil  eoRHiimiitUin   nnit  matiiifnclure. 

•>Rrp.  of  Chanbri-  of  Com.   for   tSSO, 

•■  Hep.  for  IBOO. 

■■■The  fuel  rhBt  r«ll  frplchle  on  Rrmin  an  relntlrrl;  lii*pr  In  UHp 
tban  to  t.nke  Mkhlnn  Is  111"  piiiikf  of  the  d^dlne  ot  Mllwaukm-  &•  a 
KDter.     CblraBO  laers  th<'  bhok'  prooosltlon,"     Rep.   for  1303. 
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inspection  and  storage  deliverable  on  contracts  in  the  Chicago 
market.'""  In  1904,  there  was  the  usual  complaint,  however, 
of  unfair  discrim  nation  in  rates,  and  the  grain  trade  was  s^d 
not  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  unloading  and  reloadii^   , 
cars  for  shipment  directly  across  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  shipment  during  the  winter  season,  in  competition  with 
the  all-rail  routes,  a  system  of  car  ferries  was  devised  whereby 
a  train  of  cars  is  transported  bodily  across  the  lake.     Thi 
a  return  to  the  old  theory  that  the  commerciat  importance  of 
the  city  deiiends  upon  the  movement  of  traffic  directly  ac 
Lake  Michigan."     The  sneeessful  carrying  out  of  the  plan  is 
asserted."     It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  this  scheme  will 
be  in  restoring;  the  former  importance  of  the  trade  in  wheat  . 
The  indications  are  that  the  time  is  past  when  such  a  plan  could  J 
prove  eflfective.     The  present  trend  is  in  favor  of  the  northern  T 
markets  in  the  spring  wheat  region,  and  of  the  markets  south  J 
and  west  of  Chicago  in  the  winter  wheat  region.     The  same 
causes  that  brought  about  the  decline  of  Milwaukee  as  a  wheat 
market  are  in  operation  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  same 
suit  for   Chicago.^'     Increasing   distance   from   the   centers   of  ] 
wheat  production,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of  transportation   ! 
by  rail  as  compared  with  transportation  by  water,  and  the  more 
favorable  rates  which  the  increasing  importance  of  other  mar- 
kets enables  them  to  secure,  all  combine  to  work  against  thfl  J 
wheat  trade  of  both  Milwaukee  and  Chicago." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  POLICY  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN 

It  is  of  course  impossible  in  this  connection  to  undertake  any 
complete  discussion  of  the  public  land  policy.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  merely  point  out  the  part  it  played  in  the  development 
of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wisconsin  and  to  pass  judgment  from 
that  point  of  view. 

The  question  assumes  two  aspects:  first,  cheap  lands  and  the 
pioneer  settlers ;  and  second,  the  land  grant  system*  to  the  rail- 
roads. Though  these  two  phases  of  the  public  land  policy  were 
in  part  antagonistic,^  ultimately  the  effect  in  each  case  was  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  wheat.  It  w^ould  be  difficult  to 
find  any  great  amount  of  opposition  in  Wisconsin  in  early  days 
to  the  preemption  and  homestead  laws.  The  policy  of  cheap 
lands  met  with  universal  favor.  Even  those  who  inveighed 
against  the  policy  of  adding  acre  to  acre  until  the  settler  was 
land  poor  had  no  word  of  criticism  for  the  public  land  policy 
which  made  that  course  possible.  The  careless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  cultivation  did  not  go  unrebuked ;  but  no  one  pointed 
out  that  land  ought  to  be  made  more  costly  because  people  are 
naturally  wasteful  of  that  which  costs  little.  The  part  played 
by  the  factor  of  cheap  land  in  the  excessive  and  harmful  extent 
to  w^hich  wheat  culture  was  carried  was  set  forth  plainly  by 
more  than  one  thoughtful  person ;  but  no  one  seriously  thought 
of  taking  the  position  that  the  government  ought  to  make  it 


'  SanborD.  Congres»ional  Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railroads.  Bulletin  of  the 
Vniv.  of  Wis.,  No.  30,  pp.  31,  45-7.  Considerable  opposition  developed  in  Wis- 
conBin  at  flr«t  to  the  land  Rrant  sj-atem. 
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more  difficult  to  obtain  land.'  Land  was  desirable  property  to 
own  and  to  get  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  was,  like  any  olher  bar- 
gain, to  be  desired.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
toward  cheap  land  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  period  and 
for  a  niiiiiber  of  years  thereafter  was  the  traditional  attitude 
of  the  frontier — the  attitude  of  the  newer  western  states  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  older  eastern  states.*  It  was  not  until  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  themselves  began  to  suffer  in  their  turn 
from  the  competition  of  the  eheaper  and  more  fertile  lands  in 
the  "West  that  opposition  developed  to  the  policy  of  cheap  lands.' 
An  insatiable  land  hunger  prevented  them  from  realizing  the 
injurious  effects  of  cheap  land  and  extensive  cultivation  upon 
their  own  agriculture  directly.  A  half  century  before  wheat 
growing  became  important  in  Wisconsin,  the  close  connecfion 
between  cheap  land,  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  bad  methods  of 
agriculture  were  set  forth  in  reference  to  New  York;*  "New 
York  is  at  least  half  a  centurj'  behind  her  neighbors  in  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Among  otBer  reasons 
for  this  deficiency,  that  of  want  of  enterprise  iu  the  inhabitants 
is  not  the  least.  Indeed  their  local  advantages  have  been  such 
as  that  they  have  grown  rieh  without  enterprise.  Besides  lands 
have  hitherto  been  cheap  and  farms  of  course  large,  and  it  re- 
quires much  less  ingenuity  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  upon 
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Id  the  sftte,  trep  tn  actual  settler'.  rharElnj;  only  the  harp  eipenae  of  (lie 
survey  sod  transfer."  Gregory.  fn'IuiMal  Reaouroei  of  Wl«.,  p.  13.  See  aM 
thi>  iHneral  Point  Dewocrat,  Juti-e  6.  184n,  quoting  from  tlie  WatMngian  IJntar. 
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•Trniir   of  BUtle  Agrie.   Boc,   397.1-74.  pp.   KW,   42fi-.ll.      See  below,  note*  41 
and  1.1.      See  Famerf  Init.  (WIs.l  Bulletin  No.  2,  p.  ISl. 

Moras.     American     Orography,     f  EUiabethtoim.      (K.     J.>      1789.1 
Compare    put.    Offlee    Rep.     Agriculture.    18H8.    pp.    213-20.    Brtlclft  bj:^ 
(.  He   Neveii.   of  Fond  dii    Lnc.   Wis. 
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60  acres  of  laud  than  to  raise  the  same  quantity  upon  30  acres. 

So  lon^'.  tluTL'fore.  as  the  faniHT  in  Nuw  York  Rail  liave  60 
acres  of  land  to  raise  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  he  will  never 
trouble  himself  to  find  out  how  he  can  raise  the  same  quantity 
upon  half  the  land.  It  is  population  alone  that  rtamps  a  value 
upon  lands  and  lays  a  foundation  for  high  improvements  in 
agriculture. ' ' 

This  description  is  characteristic  of  specialization  in  wheat 
growing  on  the  frontier  throughout  the  movement  of  the  wheat 
area  across  the  country  from  east  to  west,  with  the  reservation 
that  it  describes  an  area  in  which  the  stage  of  serious  aoil  ex- 
haustion had  not  yet  been  reached.  From  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  wheat  growing  within  the  present  boimdaries  of 
the  United  States,"  the  chief  features  in  the  early  stages  have 
been  cheap,  fertile  land,  sparse  population,  scanty  capital,  and 
large  yields  with  the  most  primitive  methods  of  eultivation. 
Then,  later,  with  successive  cropping  to  wheat,  came  soil  ex- 
haustion, declining  yield,'  the  necessity  of  more  expensive  meth- 
ods of  cuhivat.on,  higher  land  valuea  consequent  to  an  increas- 
ing population  and  to  the  improvements  neceasitated  by  an 
advancing  standard  of  living,'  resulting  ultimately  in  wheat 
growing  becoming  unprofitable  and  being  discontinued  in  part 
at  least,  and  being  replaced  by  other  crops  and  farm  pursuits 
less  costly  of  the  increasingly  expensive  factor,  land,  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  the  relatively  cheaper  fac- 
tors, labor  and  capital.'  Wheat  growing  on  the  frontier  not 
only  retjuires  a  limited  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  but  it  re- 
quires only  labor  of  a  low  degree  of  skill  and  capital  of  minimum 
efficiency,'"     The  all  important  factor   is  fertile  land  adapted 


•-'II  [Kbvstl  vas  iDtrodurnl  laiu  Itii  C-llinlH'tli  lilnixlB  uf  MuKUcliii!.ett>i  Id 
1R02.  and  Id  IQll  Into  VIrKtnla.  In  1T18  It  wai  broDght  into  the  raller  ot  tb« 
MlMlnnltip!.  and  in  IT4n  Hour  wat^  first  nblpiuHl  from  th^  Walwab  rlrer  In  New 
Oilciin-."     ttrp.  of  Com.  of  Apric.   It.  S.|  Inr  1802,  p.  (lU, 

'"Th"  KngllBb  colonlES  on  (hi'  r'aclflc.  wbrre  tnnd  la  clirap,  fo'lotr  tbP  ei- 
hauBtlTP  nracIUe  of  the  Unllcd  Statn.  mther  tbao  the  rentoratlvp  system 
of  Ibe  mother  country,  and  tbe  rpwilt  U  sbown  \a  a  yield  ot  cercols  nnl  I'xcred 
lae  nur  oWD    tbIe   of   production.'-      Hep    of   Cnn.    of   Agrtc.    <r.    8.)    tiir    I8G8, 
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expected,  were  far  from  being  thorough."  DeWitt  CUnl 
in  1810  described  an  estate  of  2,400  acres  located  eight  mil« 
from  Geneya,  where  8  a^jres  produced  50  bushels  of  wheat  each, 
while  the  average  yield  of  that  section  was  aaid  to  have  been  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  the  best  produced  in  the  state," 
Under  similar  conditions,  the  "internal  lands"  on  the  large 
rivers  of  New  Hampshire  were  raising  from  40  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  about  1820,"  but  in  1860  New  England  pro- 
duced only  eleven  quarts  of  wheat  per  capita."  At  the  former 
period  a  yield  of  2.5  bushels  per  ;k-it  was  sfiid  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
on  the  tract  in  Ohio  extending  from  the  Muskingum  to  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami  rivers."  It  was  just  about  this  time 
that  improved  means  of  transportation  afforded  access  to  this 
fertile  region  and  Ohio  was  soon  the  center  of  the  wheat  pro- 
dneina;  area;"*  and  yet  in  less  than  thii'ty  yt^iira  Oliid  vvjs  held 
Up  before  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
over-specialization  in  wheat  growing."  In  1845,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  eastern  New  York  was  but  8  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  its  cultivation  had  been  almost  abandoned." 
In  the  Mohawk-Hudson  district  the  yield  of  wheat  for  the  same 
year  w.is  but  9:'-  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  was  no  lomrer 
profitable  except  for  "family  consumption.""  The 
district  or  northern  half  of  the  western  part  of  the  state 
said  to  be  lUJsnrpassed  for  wheat  growing,  as  to  soil  and  climi 


"  "Grnln   Is   treqneoUy  pm   Intn  the   (rrouniS   without   plooghlng.   tba 
h«lDe  oDiy  brokf  vltti   &   heavj'  linrrow,  and  olteo   yl^ldii,  wlCb   ttils  cnttlvi 
upwards  of  tweoty  ImshelB  of  whpat  per  acre,"'     Ihiii.,  ftM.     See  also 
Farmer,    l«i    172-73. 

""Csmptwlf,  Ufe  and   WriNHo,  nf  TieWiU   Ctinton    (N.  T.    184B),    IBS. 

"Commercial  Directory,   3.    C.   Kayser  and  Company.    (Plilla.    182.1).    1 

"Rep.   of  Com.   of  Agric.  for  the  jear  1868.    (IT.   B.)    p.  20.      It  is  alsnlflt 
of   FhaiiKi!d   condltloDR  of   pradiictloD    that   In    1S60   ylelita   nf 

of  wheat  per  acre  were  reported  in  Mnasarhnielts.  but  at  a  cost  o(  from  (4S 
to  (55.  of  whlcb  from  (2S  to  $30  had  be^^n  ^ipended  for  manure,  CarefQl  and 
liberal    (MiltiTatltm   was  b1<^   required.     TMit,    pp.    4S0-S1. 

"  Commcrrtnl  Directory,  .1.   C   Knyaer  *  Co.,  153. 

"See  Rfp.  0/  Jfiriroultee  Ohnmirr  0/  Com.  for  1871,  p.  1«. 

"flee  abOTe  pp.  H,  20. 

■  Winden.  Jnllen — The  Infltumce  of  the  Krie  Canal  upon  the  PoltutaHon  aloaff 
tt»  Oourie.     MBS.    Senior  Thesis.  Univ.  of  Wla.,  1000.     [Qiiotlng 
Naturni  Hiatorv  of  Sew  7or]t.] 

-IMit.:  see  aire  Wit.   Farmer.  lOi  337. 
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only  often  profitable  in  itself,  but  it  involved  the  miDimum  ex- 
penditure for  pennanent  improvements.  For  this  anticipated 
rise  in  land  values  and  consequent  speculation,  the  low  price 
at  which  the  public  lands  were  disposed  of,  afforded  abundant 
opportunity. 

In  1790,  the  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lay  in  Vir- 
ginia. Marjiand,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  the  westernmost  parts  of  Connecticut,  of  the  two 
Carolinas  and  perhaps  of  Georgia  for  home  consumption.'* 
Captain  Williamson"  stated  a  few  years  later  that  it  had  been 
found  by  repeated  experience  that  when  wheat  was  about  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  an  acre  of  ground  taken  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture and  well  timbered  would  require  with  great  economy  four- 
teen dollars  per  acre  to  put  into  a  crop  of  wheat  or  rye,  includ- 
ing every  expense.  Forty  acres  of  such  ground  near  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  was  depended  upon  to  yield  at  least  l.(HH)  bushels 
of  wheat,"  and  after  deducting  two-tenths  or  200  bushels  for 
ri-aping  and  thn'shing.  a  balanee  of  SOfl  bushels  wa.s  left  to  defray 
the  expense  and  "as  a  profit  for  the  value  of  the  land  used." 
The  land  was  left  in  complete  order  for  a  second  crop  without 
further  expense  than  the  "trifling  one  of  plowing  and  sowing." 
Thus,  notwitlistanding  the  expense  of  clearing  in  a  "well  tim- 
bered" region,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  found  to  return  a 
high  profit  the  first  year."  This  was  possible  because  of  the 
minimum  outlay  for  the  cost  of  the  land.  Even  in  1804,  the 
price  of  the  best  unimproved  lands  in  the  Genessee  country  waa 
commonly  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre,  while  a  farm  of  100  acres 
with  20  or  30  acres  improved  and  having  a  bouse  and  bam  sold  for 
from  $6  to  $20  per  acre.'^     Methods  of  cultivation,  aa  might  be 
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exceeded  40  per  cent,  by  the  combined  cost  of  fencing  and  bre 
ing  only  one-fourth  of  the  land.  Inspection  of  the  itemized  stated 
nient  shows  that  to  raise  the  same  amount  the  second  year,  which 
was,  on  the  average,  possible,^"  would  reciuire  less  than  one- 
third  the  outlay,  omitting  the  cost  of  the  land,  of  the  house,  of 
the  fencing,  and  at  least  one-half  the  cost  for  plowing,  which  in 
this  case  is  above  the  average: 

"Cost  of  100  acres  of  land $200,00 

House 80.00 

Fencing,    160.00 

Ploughing  40  acres,   120.00 

Seed  for  sowing,  25.00 

Sowing  and  harrowing, 50.00 

Total    $635.00 

Crop,  25  bushels  per  acre,  1,000  bushels $500.00 

Deduct  for  harvesting,  markets,  etc., 100.00 

Leaves  the  net  proceeds,    $400.00 

Deduct  ($400)  from  $635  leaves  balance  of  . .  $235.00." 
The  yield  in  these  instances  was  not  extraordinary.     MbcE" 
higher  yields  were  often  obtained.''     The  price  received  for  the 
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wheat  waa  also  low,  when  compared  with  that  which  stimulated 
wheat  growing  in  the  state  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads,"* Nor  were  the  crude  methods  of  cultivation  that  were  inci- 
dental to  the  growing  of  wheat  on  cheap  lands  elsewhere  wanting 
in  "Wisconsin."'  After  the  first  breaking  of  the  land  plowing  waa 
often  very  shallow,  or  even  dispensed  with  entirely."  Imple- 
ments of  the  most  primitive  character  were  often  used.**  The 
same  fields  were  in  some  cases  cultivated  continuoo-sly  to  wheat 
for  a  generation  or  more."  Method*  of  rotation  if  followed  at 
all  were  often  imperfect"  and  no  effort  was  made  to  return  to 
the  soil  the  elements  withdrawn  from  it  and  which  made  for 
available  fertility,'"  In  short,  nature  did  much,  and  man,  little. 
How  this  system  of  wheat  growing  had  by  1850  wrought  out 
its  normal,  disastrous  results  over  the  area  of  which  it  had 
taken  possession  in  Wisconsin  at  that  time  has  been  already 
described;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  introduction  of  improved  means  of  transportation 
revived  that  system  and  spi"ead  it  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
over  the  remaining  available  wheat  lands  of  the  state,  to  repeat 
on  a  scale  many  fold  greater  its  course  of  exploitation  and  in- 
cipient ruin.  "But  westward  the  star  of  grain  growing  takes 
its  way.'""     The  same  causes  that  had  diminished  the  ( 


"  See  almve  p.   48,  note  38, 

"See  Hlft.  of  Crawford  CouMv.  Win.  rUtil 
S«e  Sep.  ot  Com.  of  Agric.  (U,  8,1  tor  ISA 
Sgrle,  Sac,  1871.  pp.  341    B. 

"See  BboTe  p.  48. 
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"  IM.,  pp.  306  and  431.     Birth  A.n».  Rtp.   Wii.  DatrgmBti'i  Anodatian,  104. 
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two  or  tbree  crorv  of  nhcat  In  *ii<-restilon  and  thpn  nlteroatpd  with  oala  or 
milce  or  tallnsed   wlih    needs, — Pat,    Offlep  Rep..   Ajri'iOH'liirc,   lSn2-63.   p,   334, 

"Tbe  ^talement  Is  n  commnn  one  thut  tbe  stables  were  often  moTed  In 
ordw  to  STOld  ihe  Isslt  of  clesrlnK  away  fhe  bamjard  manure.  fVona.  «f 
Blate  Awte.  Son..  lgS3.  p.  B3  :  180D.  p.  Tn  ;  ISBl-eS,  p.  .W :  19T0.  p.  466.  Al«» 
Famtrf  Irnnt.   <W<r.1   BulleUn.  No.  9.  p.  4S, 

"Tbe  Kpic  yort  PtiTillc.  quotivl  In  tbe  HorPimttfrn  tiillfr,  April  6,  18T8. 
Alio  Jan,  4,  18TS.  Supplement. 

"Wbat  were  once  the  Broat  wheat  produciaH  State*  of  the  country  ar*  becom- 
ing le»  and  leaa  m.  eaeb  anereedlns  year.  Tlw  unc«rtalntj  ot  tbe  crop  d<a- 
«rara|«a  Ita  eultlTatlon  In  Ibnae  Btites  and  tbe  (rowlniT  demand  for  ahlpmeat 
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sive  areas  farther  east  and  had  brought  half  of  Wiseonsin  under 
the  sway  of  that  grain  now  operated  in  turn  to  almost  drive 
wheat  growing  bej'ond  the  conhncts  of  the  state.  The  cheap, 
fertile  lands  of  Minnesota  aod  Dakota  became  the  new  sphere 
of  the  operations  of  tie  wheat  grower,  and  the  land-grant  rail- 
road made  his  operations  possible," 

Id  the  wake  of  the  disappearing  wheat  area  in  Wisconsin 
there  reappeared  in  an  acute  form  the  depressing  eonditiona  of 
the  period  of  1850,  and  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable  on 
land  that  had  risen  in  value"  while  ita  capacity  to  produce 
wheat  had  in  general  either  declined  or  waa  neutralized  by  the 


lu  western  Ehirope  must  lie  supplied  from  iilliec  Bouroi'ii.  1  vcnliire  (lie  prmJle- 
lion  that  the  wheat  cratiar>-  of  Ibla  contlueot  will  jet  he  MiiinI  In  ilie  »»llcj 
of  the  Ketl  RWer  and  Bsakatchawsn."  Oovpmor  Jajne's  Krmiuw,  Dakota  Ter 
rttoty,  186a, 

"The  pron-resR  of  wbi^ar  growing  westward  la  ■  irignifiuiQt  fpature  of  out 
■erlcullure.  In  nine  jean  Elnce  1S3I1  It  has  'lieeo  niii  of  all  jiruporl  on  to  Ili« 
Increaar  of  <iiipiilatloii  In  th«  samp  Berdon.  Weet  of  the  MInslas'ppI  ISSS.  tbe 
quantity  harTHleil  was  20.0(10,000  bnBhel«;  In  1607  It  had  Inrreawd  to  RS.- 
OOO.OOO  bushels:  and  In  ISflS  the  prndUL't  wiiB  TO.DOO.OUO  huabels,  Nini!  yean 
ago  tbp  giroportloti  produced  was  but  14  pvr  rent:  nnw  It  Id  80  [wr  cent.  o( 
the  total   produM."      rtep.  n]  the  Cum.   of  AffiHc.    it'.   S.)    for  ISdS.   p.    17. 

"He  (the  pioneer  nlient  farmeTl  knows  thtve  tR  daoEFr  of  rednclns  Ihr  pro- 
duttlve  value  of  his  laiid,  hut  lis  original  rosi  waa  an    Inalgnlflrant  (mctliKi  of 
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and  Its  Increase  veinward.  till  our  sErlciiltiire  changes  fnim  its  dirTsalls 
state  to    lln  diwelopmsnt    as   a   complete  Byatem."     IWd.,    18. 

"Rep,  0/  (fie  Com.  nf  Agric.    (C  8,1  for  1888.  p.  16 ;  see  above  p,  8ft  IT. 

-The  grand  land  craie  caused  by  tbc  Immense  yield  of  wheat  In  Mlnamoti, 
aceordlaK  to  the  Ptone«r  Front,  doPs  not.  abnte.  hnt  oo  lie  contrary  increase* 
dally.  Parlies  went  out  on  Friday  over  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  St.  Paol 
snd  Paclflc.  and  the  Sloiix  nty  roads  to  hunt  for  farms.  People  app-ar  to  he 
coming  from  all  partB  of  the  mion  to  net  a  bUcp  of  MInnewiIa  lands."  Sorth- 
^Ff^ltl•n   M(Il#r.  Nov.  9,   187T. 

"  This  rise  In  (be  tbIup  of  land  waH  due  to  a  complex  of  causes.  In  part 
It  rrpreaenled  the  profllahleneini  of  wheat  growing  at  an  earlier  pprlod,  which 
had  been  e»o!laHiiHl— and  In  some  cases  nrer-capltallaed  as  a  result  of  «p«- 
ulallve    activity.      In    large    mi'asure    II    represented    tbe    coat    of    flied    Improre- 
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competitioB  of  other  farm  pursuits  better  adapted  to  the  new 
conditioDB.  A  more  geoeral  recognition  of  the  evils  of  a  too 
extensive  method  of  cultivation  and  of  the  tying  up  of  capital 
in  an  undue  amount  of  land  was  accompanied  by  a  less  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  government  land  policy  in  general  when  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  thi'mselves  began  to  suffer  from  the  com- 
petition of  these  new  and  fertile  areas."     "When  some  of  these 


liarn*.    dralougf. 


(vnvculenceB  Ktilcli  [>coplv  ore  nllliag  i 
frontier  but  which  come  to  be  conslderrd 
srd  iif  llTlng  BDil  whirh  ore  yet  nf  mlBimutn  utility  In  the  grnn-loK  uf  wheat. 
|8««  Trant.  oj  Stale  Aoric.  Sac,  iS6'i.  pp.  1B1-C3.)  Of  like  cbaracler  are  those 
adTBnl]>K«  wblcb  nltiivh  to  o^der  t'oinniuDlUes  fur  re«lil?iic<'  pn  r'loavR— oppor- 
lunlllrB  ror  the  nmenltles  or  life— «»cletr.  cuUnre.  educBCloa— wUlcli  irv  In 
large  mi'BSUte  Incldratal  In  the  growth  of  urtiBH  lite,  nod  which  are  of  mueb 
marc  nlKDlOcance  in  the  rise  of  land  vaJuea  than  1>  umall;'  recognhm].  [Lmida 
In  Rork  county  In  ISTO  were  said  tn  tie  vorib  from  (10  to  tlOO  per  acre,  and 
nere  sSnght  for  "bat  »i  much  hy  EMlRrants  seeking  clieap  lands  as  liy  those 
desiring  beintlTuI  honeB  where  they  may  al  once  enjoy  nil  the  nimfoi-ii  aod 
ninvcDlenera  to  be  tnund  In  Ihn  older  and  niorp  n-eallby  portion*  of  the  coun- 
try,"' J'lom.  of  etate  Sgric.  8o.-.,  ISTO.  p.  4,16.1  The  growth  of  cKieB.  the 
preuiure  ot  population  and  the  eihanatloti  of  cheap  government  Innd  witbin 
the  state  were  other  fauseii.  The  construction  of  railroads  was  anoth.T  cauae. 
If  It  pan  be  considered  separate  from  the  other  causes  menlluni-d.  The  more 
rB->Jd  fnll  in  Interem  laiis  on  cnp'Ial  tnvrsied  [n  laud  was  anotbpr  cnti'e  ot 
higher  land  value*.  Bee  Hlatory  of  Craie/ord  Counlw,  ll'M.  (Union  I'ubl. 
To.,    1SN4.)    4nll-IO. 

*■  In  1870  Id  Fond  do  Lac  ccinnty  good.  Imprared  fBrms  were  worth  t4n  to 
tn  per  acre— $T0  lo  (100  near  cltlea~and  Wild  lands  (JO  to  (45.  It  wa* 
said    that    there    bad    hreD    ^iretit    cbioKes    In    the   system    of   farmtng    recently: 
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for  8 


wheat  nt  an  average 

passed"  when  wheat  could  Ix'  rnlaed  for  .'in  eenla  nt 
and  rheap  landa  could  do  this  and  Ihnt  other  pun 
aWe.     Tratit.   of  State  Aaiie.  Son.   p.  407   S.      [Tl 
fann*  In  Fond  du  T-ne  connty  had  Inereaaed  from  (So.lft  In  I8(i 
lenn.      see  Table  XXItt.)      See  speech  of  Prea.  West,  of  U11.  Oh. 
S.    1S71.   In    ff'T.  of  SttUFtulirr  duinbrr  of  Pom. 
Bcert  on  the    north 


enta:  that  the  time  "wka 
rge  proflt :  thai  only  new 
I  were  found  more  profll- 

'.1ft  In   18W>  to  (4H.04    In 

Com,.  .\pr. 


p.   144. 


land  I 


I  price- 


t  of  prnductton  here,  at  all  consistent  with  the  present  price  nf  Wlvconain 
farmn.  Just  now  we  are  protected  by  what  we  please  to  call  rallmad  extor- 
tions on  freight! :  but  when  forty-flve  cent  wheat  from  I>akolB  and  twonty-flve 
dollar  fotir-year-old  steers  from  Kanaaa.  nre  freighted  to  CTilcago  a*  cheaply 
ai  they  now  are  from  i:Tilcago  to  New  York,  we  shall  have  In  adopt  fwme  more 
prodDCtlre  farming  than  that  now  preTalllD,g  among  (he  majority  of  farmers." 
ITflm,  of  Slate  AoTip.  Soc.  lS7n-S0,  p.   197. 

-rhanced  conditions  In  soil  and  climate,  deterioration  of  the  aoll  and  last 
and  greateat  the  competition  of  the  new  and  great  wheat  flelds  of  the  far  north- 
weif ,  where  lands  are  cheap  and  organlaed  labor  on  a  large  »cale  reduces  the 
tftui  of  production  to  the  lowest  flgure,  have  all  combined  to  render  the  pro- 
duction of  small    grain  alone  a   dlwouraglng   talk  If  not  a    nilnoua   failnn^." 
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same  farmera,  disposing  of  their  own  land,  migrated  to  the  newf 
wheat  areas  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  parallel  between  W»  \ 
conaiD  and  the  older  wheat  areas  to  the  east  was  complete.** 

It  was  asserted  in  1S57  that  a  revulsion  in  commercial  affain, 
even  if  it  came,  could  not  affect  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who 
had  purchased  lands  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  crop  generally  paid  for  both  farm  and  improvememtB,** 
But  the  price  of  land  under  those  circumstances  does  not  re- 
main at  that  figure,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  wild  speculation  that 
followed,  land  rose  enormously  in  value  within  a  brief  period. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials  also  rose  greatly  and  it  thus 
happened  that  with  a  declining  market  the  wheat  crop  of  1857 
cost  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel  more  than  was  re- 
ceived for  it,"  and  the  revulsion  came  notwithstanding.  So 
great  was  the  reaction  caused  by  the  depression,  which  was 
emphasized  by  unfavorable  crops  for  two  or  three  yea]?s,  that 
it  was  seriously  questioned  whether,  after  all,  the  Northwest 
was  in  the  real  wheat  belt.*^ 

The  next  period  of  marked  general  depression  occurred  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed  the  Civil  "War**  when  conditions  were 
again  changing  from  a  speculative  to  a  more  stable  basi^  It 
was  asserted  that  the  time  had  come  for  important  changes  in 
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bId  ind  other  atatei 

pBt.     Tbe   Btalemeni    Is  also    made   thit 
I    bod    alrtiicljr    materia  I  Ijr    "changfll    thr 


without    Its   BdTBnlaire: 
•Tp  usually   thOBp  who 

bat  wfnt  wpdt  BgalQ  "to  betfln  ftnpw  their  frontlPr  tarmlng  ii^ion  ylrgln  ■oil," 
Th*T  were  (hen  repUcPd  hy  Ininiltn'nnta  accustomed  to  better  tnethoda  of  cul- 
ture, mn,  of  OrafBtori  Counly.  W1».  (Cnlon  Puhl.  Co.,  1884)  4IKI-10.  8e» 
Trtini  of  Slate  AgHc.  Boo.,  ISTI,  pp.  24S.'M :  Northtetitem  Milter,  Sat.  S, 
1879:  Tm(A  Jim.  Rep.   Wit.  natrymen'i  A*toc..  6S. 

■•Ritchie.  Vmconain  and  Her  linovrrrt.  1T4. 

"Sep.  of  Htlioaalcff  Chmnber  of  Com.  for  1859.  p.  9,  The  effort  of  thli 
rliC  In  tbe  value  of  land  upon  the  coat  of  produeln):  vtieat  was  due  In  the  tft 
tbat  mueh  land  chaae:ed  bandfi  at  thi-ae  faacj  prices.  Had  tbe  land  remained 
In  the  band*  of  the  original  ownera  tbe  IntreBBS  in  Ita  value  would  not  hare 
dtreetl;  IncreaaRd  the  cost  of  producinic  the  wheat.  See  Hlbbar^  ITUt  of 
Aprtc,   in   noau   Co,  pp.    I  DO.    ISIl-Ofl. 

"Wit.  Farmer,  I3i  33-6. 

■See  abare  p.  71  IT. 
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the  L&  Crosse  valley  and  that  too  raueh  time,  labor,  and  inoney 
were  expended  in  raising  wheat  unless  a  price  of  $1.75  to  $2 
per  bushel  could  be  depended  on.'" 

In  Jefferson  county,  it  was  said  in  1870  in  reference  to  the 
"bard  times"  tbat  though  the  crops  might  be  as  abundant  as 
in  more  prosperous  years  yet  the  farmers  in  very  few  instancea 
had  anj-thing  left  after  paying  the  expenses  of  production  and 
living  and  in  many  instances  did  not  realize  enough  on  their 
crops  to  meet  expenses.'"  Land  is  said  to  have  sold  at  $20  per 
acre  in  that  county  a  little  later,"  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
farms  were  mortgaged  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  value."  The 
statement  has  also  been  made  that  "the  farms  of  Wisconsin 
were  all  blanketed  with  mortgages"  about  the  same  time."  The 
reason  given  for  this  depression  was  the  decline  in  the  yield 
of  wheat.  This  may  be  accepted  as  valid  in  part,  but  the  statis- 
tics in  reference  to  yield  per  acre  do  not  indicate  so  extreme  a 
decline  as  is  claimed,  either  in  Jefferson  county  or  in  the  state 
as  a  whole."*  The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  about  that 
time,"  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  production"  and  the  com- 
petition— just  then  becoming  serious" — of  the  new  wheat  areas 
to  the  west,  would  seem  to  indica.te  that  inflated  land  values 
played  no  small  part  in  making  the  wheat  crop  unprofitable, 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  depression  represented  in  part  a 


-SpaTta  Hei-ald    (Monroe  Co.)    Mn;   4  idiI   IB.   18SS. 

"JeftrrtoH   BiutHrr,  July   13.    18T0,     The   bUmr   wan   1»W    npon   the   IBrKT. 

"  Trann,  of  8tatt  Auria.  Soc.  1895,  p.  2fl5.  TIiIb  flgure  can  hardly  be  ac- 
ceptpfl  ftn  IndlPBllDB  the  tbIup  at  land  groprally  In  that  coiinty  at  that  time. 
Set  TiMe  XXIII. 

"/Mtf, 

"ma..  I88B.  p.  180. 

"  The  yield  of  Jefferson  connty  waa  aalA  to  haye  bran  reduced  to  8  buabela 
per  acre.  ThlB  seems  Improbatde.  aa  Jeffertren  connty  In  1866  ahowa  the  blsh- 
rat  per  capita  yield  or  any  nDsiii  period.  Further  the  yield  per  aere  In  that 
county  for  the  year  ISOSt  ealcnlBted  on  an  acreage  of  nO.IKiO  acrea  (eery  eon- 
(tderaMy  atxiye  the  icrease  for  IBTT)  amounts  to  mar?  than  IZ  bUBhels  per 
acre.      Bet  also  JelTerion  Baniirr.  Aiijt.  *,   ISBBr  July  13  and  Auir.   24.    1870. 

Inaamuch  Hi  the  per  cnplta  yield  for  the  vhole  state  was  also  at  the  mai- 
Imum  to  ISHR,  the  statement  of  a  greatly  dlmlnlebed  yield  for  the  whole  atne 
at   that   time  ran    ncarcely   he   Rcccpted. 

-  See  TahlPB  VIII-X. 

"See  ahore  note  43. 

"See  aboTe  pp.  *.  8ft-B0,   129  If. 
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readjustment  to  more  normal  values. °*  This  ia  borne  out  hf\ 
referring  to  the  figures  for  the  average  cash  valuations  of  fanm' 
in  the  state  in  1870."  A  majoritj'  of  the  counties  that  were' 
important  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  lsG9  show  declines  In 
the  cash  valuation  of  land  for  the  decade  1869-1879.  That 
this  decline  in  laud  values  may  have  been  due  to  depression  in 
the  wheat  industry  does  not  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  land 
values  were  too  high  to  raise  wheat,  but  serves  to  strengthen  iL 
Neither  would  it  be  valid  to  assume  that  with  the  decline  ia' 
the  value  of  land  the  growing  of  wheat  nught  have  been  ex- 
pected to  regain  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  There  waa 
naturally  a  tendency  to  introduce  other  farm  puisuits  better 
adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  and  which  might  be  expected 
to  produce  a  larger  income  even  than  wheat  had  formerly  done. 
The  higher  standard  of  living  demanded  an  increased  Income 
and  not  merely  the  same  income  that  had  been  formerly  en- 
joyed.*" The  unprofitableness  of  the  wheat  crop  proved  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  experiment  in  a  more  diversified 
agriculture,  and,  this  experiment  proving  successful,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  land  was  checked  and  did  not  proceed  far  enou^ 
to  place  wheat  growing  on  the  same  competitive  level  in  Wvh' 
conain  as  on  the  cheap  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  So  far 
from  that,  land  values,  responding  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
new  pursuits,  moved  up  to  a  point  higher  than  before  and  wheat 
growing  in  "Wisconsin,  was  as  a  result  not  only  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  growing  of  wheat  on  the  cheaper  lands  of  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  but  was  also  unable  to  compete  with  the  more 
profitable  farm  pursuits  at  home.  It  is  not  surprising  then  tfaat^ 
under  these  cireunistances  the  growing  of  wheat  continued 


wnuld  pay :  olhern  thiir 


N72    some    tbought    75    cents    pet    buKhel    fui 
ieKs  ibaa   tl.no  per  bushvl  could  tw   mode 
1  that   to  pHf  all   expenaea  and  T  per  rent, 
«n  the  value  of  tli«  land   requlreil    tl5  per  acre  and   that  a  crop  of   15 
10  Ihe  eerv  accord inj,'lj   hroiiahl  no  prodl.      In   1872   with  a   rl'l<l  ■>(  18 
per  acre  there  wan  a  profit  of  »3   VK-r  acre,      lo   ordinary   yearn,   however,   wllfc 
a  yield  of  U  buahels  per  acre,  there  wna  a  Insa  on  thp  InrFBlinPDt.  thoiisti  Ike 
majority  of  Ihe  farmera  did  not  keep  hookn  and  went  on  ot  a  lo«a— not  re«ll*IS( 
It.     MarllD,   HMorn  of  the  Orange  Mnrement,  3S5-8e. 
••Spe  Table   XXIII. 
•'flee  above  p.  71.  note  1. 
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dcL-line  in  Wisconsin.  This  substitution  of  more  profitable 
farm  pursuits  for  wheat  growing  and  the  resulting  upward 
tendency  in  land  values  was  evident  in  many  of  the  couutiea 
by  1880  though  much  more  marked  during  the  succeeding  de- 
cades." Green,  Jefferson,  Rock.  Sheboygan,  and  Walworth 
counties  afford  illustrations."  That  the  conditions  in  refer- 
ence to  wheat  growing  were  yet  on  the  whole  dominant  in  re- 
spect to  the  movement  of  land  values  is  proved  by  the  decrease 
in  the  cash  valuation  of  land  which  accompanied  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  decade  1869- 
1879  in  Columbia,  Dane,  Dodge,  Grajit,  Green  Lake,  Iowa,  La- 
fayette, and  Vernon  counties  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  which  accompanied  the  increased  importance  of  wheat 
growing  in  Door,  Kewaunee,  Manitowoc,  Ozaukee,  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  western  counties." 

During  the  following  two  decades,  however,  marked  declines 
in  the  production  of  wheat,  accompanied  by  the  substitution  of 
other  farm  pursuits,  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  greatly  in- 
creased land  values,  while  wheat  growing  has  persisted  longest 
in  those  counties  where  land  values  have  been,  in  general,  moder- 


The  effect  of  the  land  grant  system  upon  the  introduction 
of  railroads  and  thus  upon  the  spread  of  wheat  growing  in  Wis- 
eonsin  need  not  detain  us  Long  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  aeetr 


•■See  Table  XXIII, 
.  "  ttna      B<v  alRo  Bmiettn  of  the  Aorta.   Etper,   SMI,,   Vniv.   of   Win.,   No.  60, 
p.    IT  for  IhP  esrly  den-lopmrnt   at  »hB  rhMmr   Induslrj   In   ShehoyBan   «oi]   Jef- 
tPTtoo  (■nuDrlM.     Recall   Ibe  growth  of  labacco  icrnwine  In   It□I^k  cmtnl)'. 

"rampart  Table*  III  and  XXIII.  Manitowoc.  Ocaukee.  and  WaabltiKlon 
counllea  present  eX(n>tititinH  (a  (be  general  tcDdrncy  of  wtmt  growing  to  de- 
rllnn  on  bl^b  priced  land.  II  Is  asserted  that  tbe  (.-nltiire  of  wbeat  In  best 
ndapted  to  pulling  Ihe  Iiravy  riNl  clay  aolU  at  the  eiatem  counties  Inlo  cuIIIt- 
■ble   rnnditloD,     TbU   may   alTord    a    partial    eiplannllon. 

See  Mirtbi.  Bittory  at  (Re  OrangB  Uocemml,  333,  (18731  (or  the  atatcinent 
that  IbP  FlTerl  of  a  cbBajcc  In  prlcp  of  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  or  wheat  anouDted 
to  (l.ia  iwr  nrrp  upon   Ihe  value  of  land  In   Wlamnsln. 

Tomparp  again  Tablni  III  and  XXIII,  Lnd  note  tb«  comparallvely  low 
raah  ralnatlons  In  Buffalo,  St,  Croli,  Polk.  Pierce.  Kewaunee,  Door.  Trempeal- 
enu.  I'epln.  Sbnwaao.  Jackson,  and  Monroe  counHea.  Calumet.  Manitowoc,  and 
Brown  prewnl  MceplloDn.  but  (he  hlehi-r  aver«ite  In  tbff  cash  value*  ot  land  li 
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already  tliat  the  first  effect  of  the  introduction  of  railroads  i 
toward  more  excessive  specialization  in  the  culture  of  wheat  »* 

well  as  toward  its  rapid  spread  into  regions  previously  inac- 
cessible.'" It  is  here  proposed  merely  to  point  out  the  connec- 
tion between  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  cheap  land  which 
was  disposable  at  a  nominal  price,  and  the  system  of  land  grants 
by  which  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal  im- 
provementfi  was  stimulated.  No  one  can  follow  the  history  of 
internal  improvements  in  the  United  States  and  not  be  im- 
pressed with  the  significance  of  this  connection.  One  argument 
advanced  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  the  familiar  one 
that  internal  improvements  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
public  lands  as  a  whole  and  hence  that  it  was  desirable  to  en- 
courage internal  improvements  by  granting  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  in  aid  o£  the  various  projects.  The  aettlers  who 
took  up  the  lands  on  the  frontier  had  on  their  part  a  double 
object  in  the  promotion  of  railroads.  In  the  first  place  they 
desired  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  product,  so  soon  as  they  had  a 
surplus  product,  and  in  the  second  place  as  land  speculators  they 
favored  internal  improvements  for  the  increment  of  value 
which  would  thereby  be  added  to  their  land.  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen.""  the  break-down  of  the  boiiie  market  in  Wisconsin 
led  to  the  abandonment,  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  state,  of 
their  hostility  toward  railroads  on  account  of  the  supposed 
monopolistic  features  connected  therewith,  together  with  what- 
ever of  opposition  they  may  have  had  to  the  system  of  land 
prants  on  the  ground  that  it  removed  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  from  settlement  as  well  as  raised  the  price  of  the  desirable 
lands."  Having  thrown  their  scruples  to  the  winds,  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  were  thereupon  as  eager  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  as  they  had  been  hostile  to  them  before.  On  the  same 
principle  as  that  advocated  by  those  who  determined  the  public 


4B-7.  It  apcmii  clear  thnt  Ihp  effeft  o; 
In  Fiillivitlon,  anil  In  nddlag  to  the  ' 
nplri^H  far  onCwi^lghi^d   th^w?  oppoalnjc  ti 


ann  (ti  Aid  of  ItallroailK.  pp.  31.  JT. 

railroads  In   oppnliig  the  i 

ot  tbp  lands  at  Ibe  settl 
FleR.     See,  hawerer.  below  p.  IM 
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land  policy,  they  were  willing  to  aid  the  railroads  for  the  sake 
of  the  effect  upon  the  value  of  their  own  lands.  Further,  in 
addition  to  their  role  as  speeulatora  in  land,  they  now  essayed 
to  speculate  in  railroad  stocks.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  soon 
came  to  grief  and  the  effect  waa  to  diminish  both  their  ability 
and  their  Inclination  to  make  permanent  improvements  or  to 
adopt  an  improved  system  of  farming  and  get  out  of  the  rut  of 
wheat  culture,  which  they  found  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
situation.  Cheap  land  was  thus  a  main  factor  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads  into  Wiseonsin,  which  in  turn  reacted  favor- 
ably upon  the  cultivation  of  that  same  land  to  wheat. 

It  is  not  argued  that  the  policy  of  cheap  lands  led  to  wheat 
growing,  but  that  it  led  to  the  excessive  cultivation  of  wheat; 
nor  that  the  extension  of  that  policy  to  the  new  lands  beyond 
Wisconsin,  alone  led  to  the  decline  of  wheat  growing  within 
that  state,  but  that  that  policy  was  the  main  factor  in  both 
cases  in  respect  to  Wisconsin  just  as  it  had  been  in  respect  to 
the  former  wheat  areas  to  the  ea.st  of  that  state,  and  as  it  has 
been  in  the  ease  of  the  newer  areaa  to  the  west."  If  it  be 
argued  that  the  policy  provided  homes  for  the  homeless  and 
lands  for  the  landless,  it  may  be  answered  that  there  will  still 
be  the  homeless  and  the  landless."  If  it  gave  many  In  the 
older  portions  of  the  country  a  new  start  in  life,"  it  may  be 


lip  <<nm«  cnndltloDs  hBTi>  htr-a  or  itre  brinr  rep^sted 
IB  BM  tSe  following :  C  W,  Thompson.  The  Mota- 
mrni  of  Went  Orotcinc.  i  Studu  of  a  teaiUng  Stole.  In  Quart.  Jonm.  Econom. 
18i  GTO:  Bon.  C.  C.  Andrews,  OomUUoiu  and  Ntedt  of  BfiTing  Wheat  Otaiun 
In  tup  NOTihKtrt  \n  Sjicf^al  Report  or  thr  DCB.  of  Agno.  fV.S.t.  Vol.  IV.  No.  40 
{18821  ;  Hsgerty,  «(oHj».  and  PoUt  AhUroft  of  the  Temtorv  of  Dakota.  (1889) 
p.  T2  IT:  WUrat  Rntmnp  (n  the  Ttrd  Rircr  Tatleu  (h  Ulnn.  In  But.  Soc.  Coll., 
lOi  1-.1S;  J,  A.  Wbectock.  Second  Ann.  Rep.  of  Com,  of  BtotUt.  (Ulim.)  for 
1880  ana  ISBl,  pp.  S6.  68.  71.  *t  ■!. ;  Flrtt  Ann,  Rep,  of  tht  AiMtt.  Bec'u  of 
Slate,  Ulnn.,  Der.  30,  1RA».  p.  10  IT.;  Report  of  the  Brcond  Ann.  Farmerf 
Intl.  at  Lr>  Srur,  Minn.  Mch.  P-ll,  1887:  ficoond  Ann.  Report  of  Com.  of  Slot. 
iMinn.).  Jan.,  1871.  p.  11  (T. ;  Iforthiiinterm  itifler,  Jm.  4.  J»n.  26.  Prt.  1.  Ma; 
3.  .IiitT  H.  Bppt.  6,  Oct.  i.  Nov,  8,  1878:  Jan.  24,  M«r  MO-  June  8.  1879.  See 
varlon!"  connty  hinorlei  of  Wlnnwotn.  Mpeclally  by  Nelll.  Bee  «l»o  ViuiMy't 
atli  17-30;  mneteentli  Ocntum,  9i  ll>.      Se«  Rep,  of  InS    Com.,   (1900)    Vol.  X. 

"av.   at  Ind.   Com.   for   IBOO.   10(  10-11.   tartlmony  of  Awlet.   Sec.   V.   8. 
Dep,    of  Aftrlc.   Joseph   H.   BrlBham. 

"76(0.,    171.   tertlmoDjf   of   L?  Grand   Powora,   Cblrf  of   DIt.    of   Agrlt.    V.    B. 
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answered  that  it  injured  those  who  remained  behind  and  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  reaction  drove  them,  too,  to  sacrifice  their  own 
lands  and  seek  the  cheaper  and  more  fertile  ones  farther  westJ^ 
It  accentuated  the  natural  tendency  to  that  undesirable  eco- 
nomic instability  which  always  characterizes  the  frontier  region. 
If  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  justified  on  other  than  on  economic 
grounds,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  can  be  justified  on 
any  grounds.  For  fields  that  were  slovenly  and  impoverished 
and  that  ran  to  weeds,  for  homes  sold  under  foreclosure,  for 
class  antagonisms  begotten  of  financial  distress,  for  lives,  narrow 
and  imlovely,  bom  of  the  shiftless  monotony  of  continuous  crop- 
ping to  wheat — for  this  the  prodigal  system  of  cheap  govern- 
ment land  was  in  large  measure  responsible. 


^  Tbid.,  37,   86.   176  tt.  266.  366  et  al.     (See  index). 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  WHEAT  GROWER  AND 

THE  COMMON  CARRIER 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  railroad  came  just  in  time  in  Wis- 
consin to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  from  being  relegated 
to  a  rational  and  scientific  coordination  with  the  growing  of 
other  farm  crops  and  with  other  farm  pursuits.  The  early 
distrust  of  railroads  by  the  farmers  and  the  slow  acceptance 
by  the  latter  of  the  belief  in  their  apparent  necessity  has  been 
referred  to,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  extremes  to  which 
the  farmers  went  in  order  to  secure  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads when  once  considered  necessary  and  advantageous,  and 
to  the  bright  anticipations  that  some  at  least  held  in  respect  to 
them.^  It  remains  to  follow  the  subsequent  relations  between 
the  wheat  grower  and  the  common  carrier. 

The  farmer  in  Wisconsin  was  interested  in  the  railroads  just 
as  he  was  interested  in  immigration, — because  both  furnished 
him  a  market  and  both  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  his  land. 
Cheap  land  meant  the  possibility  of  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
land,  provided  railroads  gave  access  to  a  market  and  provided 
immigration  could  be  kept  up.  The  rise  that  actually  occurred 
was  in  part  speculative  and  in  part  a  legitimate  and  natural 


*  See  above  p.  40  ff.  "When  the  railroad  penetrates  our  borders  and  glyes  u» 
at  all  times  access  to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  what  more  can  the  farmer  ask  or 
need  but  well  directed  Industry  to  crown  his  efforts."  Thomas  T.  Whittlesby,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Dane  Co.  Afirricultural  Society,  1852.  Trans,  of  State  Agrio. 
Soc.   1852,  p.  104. 

See  Tuttle,   HUtory  of   Wi9con»in,   1875.   p.   27e. 
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increase  of  values,*  The  prediction  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad'  that  "every  acre  of  lanS 
wbich  eomes  within  the  influence  of  this  road  will  be  doubled 
iind  trdiicd  in  vhIiil-  jis  soon  hs  it  is  fomplctt-d"  was  not  far 
from  being  realized.  Wherever  the  railroad  reached  or  where- 
ever  there  was  the  possibility  of  its  reaching,  the  effecta  were 
magical.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  was  the  first  to  ex- 
perience the  buoyant  effect  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Good 
crops  and  high  prices  for  farm  produce  combined  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  railroad  to  bring  about  the  "good  time."* 
railroads  were  rapidly  pushed  into  other  portions  of  the  statt^ 
depression  was  there,  too,  succeeded  by  prosperity  and  sti 
tion  gave  way  to  the  most  active  and  feverish  speculation.' 
land  booms  of  a  hundred  other  American  communities  were 
repeated  in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  with  all  their  extrav- 
agant accompaniments.*     Confidence  reigned  supreme  and  the 


sUte,  « 
agnail 


Durew  of  W(»«itwl«,  pp.  236-3T.  for  an  c«ttili«t* 
arm  crops  1o  tbe  farmer  vliai  marketed  tM 
commnn  road  and  vin  rBllrond.  Iftee  Fllbbant.  v.  140.  note  ST.)  e«c  ■'»  (ht 
qnotatloii  In  tkv  JIII«;auJb«e  Smllnel  for  8cpt«mtwr  ST.  ISSO.  trom  tbe  JfodtMa 
Argvi  to  Uie  effect  that  tbe  eitenalnii  of  tbe  Ullwaukce  and  Ulaalsatppl  rattrfiad 
Into  Dane  coanty  woald  ndd  (3^60  value  (o  every  acre  Id  the  caant]-. 

■ffaport,  June  1,  ISGS.Bw  Perlam.  The  anunatttelt,  p-  440,  for  th?  rate- 
mant  (by  J.  W.  Midseley,  President's  Secrelary.  Nortb-Weaieni  Ry.)  that  c»i» 
fnUy  prepnrod  etatlstlca  abowM  that  every  additional  mllp  of  railroad  to 
100.000  acree  of  farm  land  yielded  an  average  fncrwise  of  (1.00  per  acre,  tn 
the  West,  The  tncpeaae  In  tbe  value  of  (nrm  Inndi  tn  Wlicocain  dnrlne  tbt 
decade  ISBO-ISOO  In  given   as  JT.02  per  Hcrc.      romparp  with  TnWe  XXIII, 

•  "It  la  bat  cnmiiantlvely  a  tihort  time  alQFe  Rock  county  was  a  nild  and 
DDcattlvated  iviMe.  Now  It  J<  trerolni;  with  cIvlUKatlon  and  reftnenient.  Bal 
when  tbe  rbtcatro.  St.  TbuI  nnd  Fond  dn  Lac  on  the  north  nod  the  Sonthen 
Wtaconjln  on  the  west  aball  he  coniplprprt  together  with  other  public  Impron- 
mcDta  ...  Its  latent  rraourceB  will  beirlD  lo  be  developed."  Annaal  ad- 
drera  before  the  Bock  County  AKrlcnllurHl  Society  and  MechanlO  InsTttatC 
by  Colonel  Z.  P.  Bnrdlck,  tn  Trans,  of  Btatt  Agrlc.  Hoc,  18B4.  TiB.  'M.  "ST.  pp. 


SI -60.     Sec 


I.   40,   T 


■"The  completloQ  of  the  Mllffankce  and  Mlnnlaiilpp!  railroad  to  this  potnl 
(Whitewater]  Id  18RS  made  a  perfect  revolullnn,  In  Dot  only  Ibe  »llla(te.  but 
tv  lh«  anrroundlne  country  also :  nor  did  tbe  change  cease  when  the  road  wai 
ballt  beyond  ne."  Oavemor't  Mesiagt  anS  AivrmfntHytno  DooumeMt,  18BT,  •■ 
42T-S4. 

■Bee  above  p.  4n.  "I  piircbnaed  land  In  1S56  near  Ripon  for  tlJEB  per  an>L 
In  18B7  the  railroad  was  comMntcd  lo  Rlp'-n  and  in  the  fall  of  tire  year  1 
■old  tbe  t<ame  land  for  tBS.ni  per  acre.  That  waa  becanae  we  had  Hie  inaaM 
of  nendlDB  onr  produce  to  toaTket,"  Tram,  nf  Btatf  AgHc.  Boe.,  1B79-80.  > 
322. 
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posHibility  even  of  a  reaction,  in  Wiaconsin,  at  least,  was  Bcoated.^ 
Many  a  farm  was  sowed  to  wheat  not  merely  because  it  was 

profitable,  but  because  men  bought  land  to  sell  again  at  an  ad- 
vance and  the  securing  of  a  crop  of  wheat  involved  no  outlay 
of  capital  for  permanent  improvements.*  Instability  thus  set 
its  stamp  on  the  economic  development  of  Wieeonsin,  and  the 
subsidized  railroad  was  one  of  its  chief  agents. 

The  effect  of  farm  mortgages  in  stimulating  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  is  very  hard  to  estimate.  The  entire 
amount  was  relatively  small  when  compared  with  the  total  cost 
of  the  railroads."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbese  mort- 
gages were  given  at  the  inception  o£  the  railroads  and  would 
thus  have  a  greater  influence  than  the  absolute  amount  might 
seem  to  indicate.  They  were  largely  confined,  too,  to  certain 
limited  sections  of  the  state  and  to  certain  railroads.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  was  very  great  in  making  these  early 
railway  enterprises  tangible  propositions,  in  actually  setting 
the  construction  on  foot.  If  it  happened  that  in  many  cases 
the  original  promoters  failed  of  success  and  the  farmers  who  had 
given  their  mortgages  in  return  for  stock  in  the  railroad  found 
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'RItrhtF,    Ili«ron.(ii    rtBrf   (!•    Re.ouifrii,    172,    174. 

■  See  Btmre  p.    S4.   note  9 :   aec  also  p.   46. 

•  Spi'  SIfycr,  Earlg  Hullroad  I^gitlatien  in  H"l«enii»(i 
SOI.  362.  -me  farm  mnrteaeea  In  IST4  amounted  t 
(hp   tfllal    ratttatlon      .      .      .      \ij    the    mate    Board    I 

Sre  Hilt,  of  Fona  du  Lac  County  (Wnt.  Hl-at.  Co., 
itmale  nt  U.mHASn  it  glvPn  tor  total  farm  morlR 
ofHl  tHilorv  of  C.  U.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  IT:  alio.  8«c< 
rro-M  wid  U'lirauki-r  B  R.    Di<,   31.     185a;    also    /Md    i 

Flmt  Ann.  Srp.  o/  Uil  .  WnxtenAa  and  Ui*t.  R.  R.  Co..  Dpc.  .11.  I*'4n.  Over  2.- 
oni  fnrniTB  aod  otbrr  cltlaeni  reiriillni:  alone  (he  Ullwaiikee  and  MIxaliitlppt 
mllroad  had  contHhnted  over  (I.Onn.OOO  to  that  road  In  bonda  and  mortEBRea 
hy  lS."i7.  Manorial  of  that  rompaoy  to  Ihf  IjejUlnliirp  asalnM  the  extennlnn 
of  the   MadlaoB   and  Walcrtown    R.    R.   to  the  MbdmLnpl   rlTCr..    Feb.    21.   ISflT. 

Tbe  farmera  of  ftMnfcec  cotintj'  made  prlratr  anhafr'ptlona  of  *20"],ono  to 
the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  railroad.  .Inn.  Rrv-  for  185S.  For  an  ivllmair  hr 
coHUtie!.  of  the  aid  extpndpd  to  raUmads  In  tmnd".  farm  mortRaKW-  etc..  Id 
WlaroDilD.  aee  Wiaooiula  lii»eel.  Pamph.  Vol.  in.  No.  R.  ILIIi.  of  Wia,  RIt. 
Soc.l,  (rrom  tbe  VoitliiMi  nenorrot, )  Rei'  nUt  af  ITonAlnit'oii  nnil  ntaiktr 
Cotinttn  (West,  Hfit.  Co..  CTilPM«o:  18811.  SBfl :  Blii  of  Waakefha  Cannlu. 
iWhI.  Hist.  Co..  OMcasro:  1880).  BSD;  also  Holford.  Bill  of  Oiant  Co..  (1900) 
72;  llitl  of  Often  Co.  (Dnion  PuM,  Co..  Sprlnsfleld.  III.,  1884.)  p.  386  K  tor 
aimorr  of  farm  BMrtmin*  and  of  the  iitenalon  of  the  railroad  from  Jaurarllle 
to  Monroe:  Rllla,  tfUt.  of  Portage  Co..  read  at  CentennU!  Celebration  at 
Slnvti's  Tolut.  Julj  4.   IBTO.     8ei>  Tarlnira  other  niiint}  hlator'et. 
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that  Rtock  and  tlie  guai-antee  of  the  company  to  pay  the 
est  on  their  mortgages  equally  worthless,  the  enterprises, 
theless,  often  went  into  the  hands  of  eastern  capitalists  who 
carried  the  railroads  to  completion.  The  scheme  would  certainly 
have  done  justice  to  the  times  of  John  Law,'"  and  brought  its 
fall  complemeut  of  ruin  and  disaster,  besides  being  a  fniii 
source  of  irritation  between  the  farmers  and  the  railroads.' 


"■■The 


1    t<,r 


crlDt    t 


tfoj 


pany,  Sfvun^d  tiy  a 
cent.  lntert!9l.     Tti< 


bis  HiiliNcrtiitton,  puyahle  I 
I  mortgage  on  bli  tana  bearing  Inim  8  per  crat.  to  ID  i 
in;  then  Bltai^hed  to  said  note  Bnd  morteiKe  Iti  tnj 
t  ot  the  noliF  nnd  mortgage,  principal  and  Inter* 
dI  tbe  bOBd,  tUv  Dote  and  mortgBgi<  were  lualj^ed 
the  bolder,  and  aucb  Dole,  mortgage  nod  l-nnd  wecr  until  to  tbe  iiiDXkel 
B£  one  •pcurltj.  and  not  sejiarHtHj'.  IbK  no(e  not  enduraed.  An  agreen 
also  given  lo  the  farmer  by  wblcb  th?  companj  agreod  to  pay  tbe  imprest  ua 
tbe  note  iiotl]  it  became  due,  in  uooslderutlon  ot  wblcb  tbe  farmer  made  *d 
asslgnnienl  ot  bia  pronpect ive  dividends  on  the  atocli  ao  subscrltHHl.  for  aufllc- 
lenc  to  pay  said   Inferea. 

"It  In  nH'dli'SB  Id  say  Ihni  thin  stock  inovfll  worlbiees  aiitl  that  tbe  farmen 
were  compelled  to  pay  their  morKBgea  and  In  very  many  caaes  lout  tbelr  tatiui" 
Gary,  Or^nttullon  and  JJitloru  oj  Ihc  C.  It.  and  SI.  P.  R.  R.,  lT-18.  See  /Hid.. 
13,  201,   H-M  It. 

"Uaiiy  aim  IIvIde  have  a  rt'collertlon  ot  tbe  ease  wllb  wbicb  the.v  could 
mortgage  Ibelr  homeH  to  aid  thnl  enlerprlae.  Many  who  bad  ao  mortgageil 
their  tarniK  will  remember  (be  bardsblp?  ubd  dlfflciiltleii  encountered  la  cv- 
d^emlriK   thrtr   homes."     Itlat.   of   Dodge-  Ci..    (Wesl.   HIat.  Co..    18S0I,   6:.'l. 

"A  careful  eatlmale  of  tbe  amouDt  of  morlgagrs  taken  la  Wlacon-du  dt<- 
cloai-B  (be  fact  that  over  {^.(KHI.OUO  were  raised  sad  put  Into  railroads  liy  farm- 
era"  morlgases  for  which  thene  men  never  got  s  cent."  Chieaoa  Times.  Aug. 
T.  1ST5.      See  alio  Jfonroo  Sentinel.  Sept.  B.  1S54. 

"  See  Martin,  HMory  o/  HM  QranffB  ifooemeitt.,  3TT-78.  See  Rep  0/  friacl. 
Comniilire  apiwlnted  under  HeaoluUon  No.  128.  Asaemhly.  t.i  Inves'i'ita'e  Che 
affaira  ot  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  14.  H..  May  V2.  185H.  Fraud  «ajt  re- 
ported In  connection  with  that  Company  and  the  Fond  dn  Lac  Air  Lint 
Company,  In  reterence  lo  the  farm  morlBagea  glveD  by  German  farmers.  Spec- 
lot  arllon  ot  the  Leglsialure  n-aa  rPcommeoded  in  order  to  prevent  the  trand 
from   l>elng  eonaummatrd.   and    Itie  farmem   from   ionlng   their    land. 

See  I^rtter  (Oct.  3.  ISfill  from  the  -Farmers'  General  Rome  League.-  Janes- 
TillB.  Wis..  In  reference  lo  farm  mortCTKes.  and  the  .4pwiriT«  of  the  Mil,  and 
Prairie  dn  Chlen  K.y.  Co,,  and  of  the  tmslees  ot  the  rreditora  of  the  Mil.  aod 
Hlaa.  Hj.  Co.  (Pamphlet.  Lib.  Wli.  State  Hiat.  Soc.l  Tbe  farmers  h»d  or- 
jtanlzed  lo  prevent  the  forecioanre  ot  the  roorleaseB.  See  «ep(u  la  thr  Ait-lrni 
of  Ihe  Farmeri'  Oenerat  Home  Lengat,  of  the  Mil.  and  Miss.  H.  B.  Co.  i  Pan- 
pbtet.  Milwaukee,  18B1.I  See  Sanbom.  (•■otiffresaiOBfll  GranU  of  Land  •■ 
oW  0/  KoiJiciii/a,  09-100,  In  referenca  to  the  Wlaconaln  Farm  Uortgage  Land 
Compiiny,  crpaled  hy  act  nf  leplslatHre  in  18«8  to  mauaEe  -the  lands  pntentM 
to  ibe  state  on   arcount  of  Ihe  :iine  hrlween    Portage  and  Tomah.  Id 

the  interest  of  Ihe  farroerB  along  Ihe  line  who  had  subscribed  for  stock  In  the 
Iji  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Company  and  mortgaged  their  Innd  as  a-curitj." 
See  Sec'y  ot  Bute's  Rep.  for  1877,  pp.  60.  fll,  63,  Bee  apeech  of  Hwi.  Geo.  | 
Smith,  before  the  Southern  Wis.  Agrlc.  Soc.,  .lanesvllle.  Oci 
IViMt.  0/  »(o*«  ,4ffrlo.  8oe.,  1B7-l-7r'.  I 
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The  effects  of  the  railroads  were  by  no  means  tmiveisaUy  re- 
garded as  entirely  beneficial.  The  part  they  played  in  the 
restoration  of  the  exclusive  culture  of  wheat  was  noted  and 
condemned."  aa  was  also  their  tendency  to  divert  the  capital  of 
the  farmer  from  the  more  legitimate  channels  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise into  doubtful  investment  in  railroad  stocks. '^  The  ef- 
fect of  the  building  of  railroads  upon  the  coat  of  farmmg  must 
also  be  noted.  It  drew  upon  the  labor  supply  and  by  opening 
np  new  lands  enabled  some  who  had  formerly  been  farm  labor- 
ers to  take  up  land  for  themselves."  It  was  said  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  1S57  had  cost  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel,"'  and  in  this  increased  cost  the 
railroads  had  a  considerable  part.  Then,  too,  in  most  cases  the 
effect  of  railroad  construction  was  to  accelerate  the  settlement 
and  bringing  of  new  land  into  cultivation  with  undesirable 
rapidity,  The  railroad  thus  multiplied  the  number  of  the  farm- 
er's competitors,  as  against  giving  him  a  better  market.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  River  railroad 
for  1857.  attention  was  called  to  the  building  of  the  McGregor, 
St.  Peter  and  Mi.ssouri  River  railroad  from  McGregor,  opposite 
Prairie  du  Chien,  westward,  and  that  region  was  said  to  be  al- 
ready occupied  to  a  large  extent  and  under  cultivation  for  150 


Iinr«  qulrki-iipd  tli«  aplrlt  of  thp  ngv.     Tbp  r 
tlon.   |h»   Reaper,    thp   ThreshlnK  machine,    thp  Railroad    arr   odI.t  «o   m«u>    a 
dtrlonal   hflpFrc  and   ncci>rmirl«H  to   rtie   tnnr'   rdpM   depletion   of  th?  aoll  or   I 
fPTtlle  Tlrjtln   pralrlw  nf  thp  wpn.-      Wm.    farmer,  »i  381, 
""Many  of  nnr  farmerB  are  tnortnaglng  Ihplr  (artna  and  paylnK  tPH  prr  m 


iTlOK 


ti^Q  BDiI  flrtcpn  ppr  rrnt.  Ktork  dUldriida.  Inrlndlns  Intprnt.  How  much  bptter 
It  would  be  for  thi-  fnrmpr  to  rnaorl  to  the  iianii"  mpsns  to  CTt  monpy  to  In- 
»p|rt  fn  «ti«T)  and  harp  Ih»  Mf'sfartlon  of  mntrolllnx  bin  "tm  proprrfy  taO 
reallciDK  o»pr  and  ahOYt  Intrrral,  (wmty  or  thirty  ppr  cent,  rash  dlvldenda. 
Thej  Witt  aa;  that  Ihnir  farma  arp  pnhancfll  In  vnlne  by  Imtldlnc  rallrooda 
which  I  wl'l  admit,  and  will  add — ,Tinir  farmx  are  puiiallj'  cnhnnppd  In  vnlnp 
hj  trfp\ng  dhppp.  And  ao  far  an  iranKporfatlon  In  ponrnmni,  n  ermln  farmm 
In  thl*  State  1«  tnrthpr  from  a  roark»l  with  a  depot  at  hla  door,  than  the  wool 
grower  U  without  a    railroad."      Ibid..  Tt  t:i. 

"  Rpe  Mnrlln.  ITInforji  of  Cic  Gronop  Movrmrnt.  3S0-S1.  Sep  W(«.  Fb™-"-.  6i 
a.  for  thp  statement  that  there  were  prohahljf  more  than  Kljty  or  Bpienty 
thoiiaand   mpn     pnjrapnl   ii-ion    railroads    alonp   in   the    state!'    west   of   the  Ohln 


"  Rcp.    nf   Mlhrnutrr    HOKrit  of  Trnil 
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miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  farmers  who  were  sub- 
scribing and  paying  liberally  towards  the  construction  of  their 
road."  The  home  market  had  there,  too,  been  found  insuffi- 
cient and  an  outlet  bad  to  be  secured  for  the  constantly  inoreas- 
ing  surplus.  How  this  grain  came  directly  into  competiti(Ki 
with  that  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  is  shown  by  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  same  company  a  few  years 
later  that  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  Du- 
buque to  St.  Paul  furnished  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  ex- 
port,— as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  &our;  and  that  of 
this  wheat  about  3,000,000  bushels  annually  had  passed  over 
that  road  and  that  double  that  quantity  could  be  obtained  if 
necessary  facilities  were  offered."  This  was  highly  pleasing  to 
the  railroads  and  to  the  grain  dealers  of  Milwaukee,  but  it  sent 
millions  of  "bushels  into  competition  with  Wisconsin  wheat,  first 
at  Milwaukee  and  later  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Occasionally  the  railroads  were  instrumental  in  holding  back 
land  from  settlement.  This  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
"land  grants.'"*  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
evil  effects  of  the  opposite  tendency  were  much  more  extreme 
and  far-reaehiug.'"  It  has  been  iL<5.siTted  that  the  land  granta 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
Wisconsin  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  built  before  the  land  be- 


'"Brp.   of   ml.  nnd   Htm    E    R.   for  18IJ7. 

"Rfi?  R'port  nt  Cammitfni.  May.  186S.  relatlTr  to  rhe  SHmrlnK  oT  ■  no- 
trolLLng  Interest  In  tbe  railroad  from  HcOregor  to  St.  Paul,  OJ.  p.  115  abOTc  ai 
to  dlrersloD   of  entire  jrraln  IrsdP  of  upper  MlwiHilppl  la   ISWl  to   MUwankf*. 

S«  Trnna.  of  Stnte  Agrie.  Bop..  1880-81.  p.  *S  ft,  for  the  tIpw  tliat  thla  brinr 
iDg  Id  of  cbeHp  larid  hy  [bf  pxteuislon  of  rallroaila  meant  not  decay  but  trncme 
In  the  agrlruUure  of  tlie  arens  fnrther  pB<<t,   nn  It  rvxiiUiMl  In   mixed  busbanilr; 

"Bro  WU.  Farmer.  81  421,  Also  JTI.I.  of  La  Orntif  Co.  (West.  Rlst.  Co.. 
18811,  pp.  403-4.  Also  KessinRer.  Hitl  o/  BuffnJo  Oa.,  BflB.  Alio  Tmma.  aS 
Stait  Agrlc.   Soc.  1870.  i>.   3T0, 

See  pnmpblet  on  Ihe  Rentteal  nf  "■<'  at.  Oratm  <Mi  iMkt  SupaHor  Lmti 
OrOMl,  nudmin,  Win..  1872.  Alno  8Bnl»rn.  CunortiMBnal  Qr»tU»  of  Lami  tt 
aid  of  Roflicav',  4ft. 

'■Ao  n  reniitt  of  Ihe  land  iirant  from  Tomah  to  Rt.  Croix  and  the  prapoafd 
railroad.  "Kperii'tlloii  waa  rlfn''  In  Eau  Claire  coonty,  and  "aome  of  (he  mH- 
mt  and  moin  Tlalouflry  ncbem™  evir  cenerated  In  Ihe  mlnrt  of  man  owed  tliMf 
blrtlm  to  thla  laud  irant  ,  ,  ,  "  ¥H»t.  of  t*e  CMppoma  Vallew.  l(J«a 
Forreat™-,  Bd.l.  1801-02.  p.  2fi2.  Soe  nlw  Rep  of  frfi  Crone  Boanf  of  Trfti 
tor  ia7B      See  Rpp.  nf   frfi  CrMJie  aad  M(I.  R.  R    for  ISM, 
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came  available  as  an  asset.  It  is  further  claimed  that  th«  land 
grants  proved  more  eipenaive  than  they  were  worth.**  Tba 
view  ia  plainly  incorrect  for  the  state  aa  a  whole.  It  ia  im- 
poBsible  to  go  far  into  the  history  of  the  early  conatmction  of 
railroada  in  Wiaconsin  and  not  be  convinced  that  the  land  grants 
did  play  an  important  part  in  their  promotion  and  initiation,  at 
least.  These  landa  constituted  an  asset  upon  which  money  was 
borrowed  and  by  means  of  which  capitaliste  were  interested." 
The  fertility  and  productiveness  of  Wisconsin  lands  and  the  rich- 
nesa  of  the  forests  had  been  heralded  far  and  wide,  and  it  was 
a  perfectly  sound  proposition  that  at  some  future  time  those 
lands  would  be  valuable  and  that  the  building  of  railroads  would 
make  them  valuable.  No  doubt  there  were  extravagant  ideas  in 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  thus  realizing  upon  the  lands 
within  a  brief  period,  but  this  consideration  serves  to  emphasize 
rather  than  minimize  the  influence  of  the  land  grants  upon  the 
initiation  of  railroad  construction." 

The  early  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  anticipated  with  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  a  lower  cost  in  the  marketing  of  their 
grain.'*    For  a  brief  time  this  anticipation  was  realized  in  most 


"Bee  Rep,  of  La  Oiia»e  and  Mil.  R,  R.,  fnr  1SG6  and  ISST, 
"  See  Cary,  OroantsaHon  and  Hiiitory  of  tlm  C.  if.  ond  St.  P.  R.  R.,  19T.  3SD. 
=  Se.1  BboYP.  pp.  l-W-T  for  t  conalderBtlon  of  the  iMTect  of  the  stlmuUdon  of 
the  constnictim  of  rallroids  npati  the  spread  of  ohpat  erowlne  within  tbe  ittta. 
For  Bn  Btcouot  ot  land  «r«nt«  to  rallroiirlB  in  WlicoDBln.  see  Uejcr,  BlMory 
of  Harlii  Railroad  LegiilatUm  fn  Wiieotuln.  In  Tranr.  of  WU.  AcojI.  ot  8o<4moea, 
Arit  and  Lrtlern,  12i  380  ff.  AIpo  Cary.  OrjjonleoHon  and  ITUtarv  of  tka 
C.  il.  nfiil  81.  P  R.  R.,  e.  10,  19.  194.  .12 B ;  Hanbom.  aonffreitional  Oranf  of 
Land  In  Aid  of  Ratlicaug. 

■•Bee  above  p.  IS.  See  Traiu.  of  Blate  Agric.  Boc.  1879-60,  pp.  220-1  for  • 
titement  hj  Bon.  Sat.  Ctark  of  Horleon  that  In  earl;  daya  lie  had  known  a 
real  many  of  hia  nelithbors  (o  (to  to  Milwaukee  wltb  ■  load  of  wheat  and  re- 
urn  without  a  cent,  tbe  expeoae  laklDi;  the  whole  :  and  that  be  hlmielf  bad 
Ter  three  thonamnd  bushela  of  wheat  In  hia  bar'i  whieh  he  had  tieen  unable 
a  "rll  at  any  price  but  whlrh  be  sold  fnr  S2  ceota  per  biiabel  as  aoon  aa  the 
allroad  was  completed  to  Rlpon.  See  Ihid.,  1880-Xl,  p.  42  for  a 
.o  baullnit  of  wheat  40  to  100  milea  to  market— requ I rlag 
)  days — and  rprelvlng  36  eonia  to  BO  eenta  per  huabel.  and.  after 
pajrlne  botel  billi  and  orttliig  a  few  neceaaarlea.  having  watcely  enough  maner 
0  pay  the  ewenaeu  of  rotumInK,  See  Martin.  Biitory  "t  >ltr  Orange  Morr. 
tent.  3TT.  for  the  italement  tbnt  rnrmerii  vere  promlaeil  the  earrlaee  nf  wheat 
D  Milwaukee,  after  the  conatmction  of  Ibe  proposed  railroad*,  for  ."i  centa  to 
O  cent*  per  btiihel  Instead  of  the  2B  cent*  (o  60  cents  tbey  were  then  paying. 
he  eogt  of  Iranaportlng  wh<«t  from   Whitewater  to  the  lake  in   ISEI   averased 
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parts  of  the  state.'*  Tbe  railroads,  in  their  turn,  had  early 
emphasized  the  improbability  of  competition  between  the  various 

lints  that  were  being  built,  asserting  that  there  was  enou^ 
traffic  for  all.*"  Almost  immediately,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  panic  of  1657  there  was  serious  competition  involving  lov 
rate-s  at  competitive  points  and  on  through  traffic  and  discrimina- 
tion against  local  traffic  and  non-competitive  points."  On  the 
other  hand,  complaints  soon  arose  among  the  farmers  about  high 
rates  and  discriminations.  As  early  as  1856  it  was  asserted  that 
the  low  price  of  wheat  at  Madison  was  due  in  part  to  "high 
prices  of  iuland  freight.""  The  promised  control  of  the  tmI- 
roads  by  the  farmers  never  materialized  to  the  slighest  extent. 
They  found  themselves  unable  to  control  even  the  grain  deal- 
ers,'' and  renewed  attention  was  directed  toward  seenring  the 


carriage  by  railroad 
proflt  of  0  wma  lit  1 
R.   R..   Ajirll    IS.   3SS1, 


,  140 :  and  S(v.  ol 

i  isao.  MilKaukw. 

r  Railroads  outstrip  Itar 
a  a  aliundBnl  irnlBc." 
.  R.  n.  tor  1S53.  trom 
ISGSr   also   Rep.    of  llu 


alwi  Hlbbard,  Hiit.  of  Agrio.  i 
Board  of  Trade  for  ISr.T,  and  of  Chamber  of  Com.  for  IS: 
for  low   roteB  for  carriage  of  grain  on    the  lakpB  during 

=  ■'10  no  part  of  the  West  can  the  cooalructlon  i 
iKtnlE  of  thp  ppoyle  or  Iheir  abilltj  lo  supply  Ih( 
Quoted  In  tbe  Annual  Repori  of  the  ittlwatikcc  and  i 
tbe  Ameiican  Railroad  Journal.  See  IHd.,  Report  tor 
La  Croiie  and  Milirauliee  R.  R.  tor  1SS5. 

"  "The  local  bualneas  of  railroads  muit  mainly  be  rellrd  upon  tor  lUpporl 
an  through  ImslnefiS  In  jtenerolly  competed  (or  and  dnea  not  afford  much  proflt," 
Rep.  o!  Ittt.  and  llin.  R.  R.,  18^8.  Si>r  also  Report  tor  18G7.  In  1S5;)  tbere  wai 
loss  of  reTecue  and  decrease  of  freight  traffle  doe  to  coropetlllon.  to  Ihe  open- 
ing of  new  lines  and  lo  the  desire  in  a  depreaeed  iperlod,  by  rival  lines,  to  M- 
riire  bii"rtnP«B  at  any   rate.  .      "The   local   freight   Is  the  on'jf   eDConraj- 

Ing  feature  eihlblted  by  the  operbtlons  of  tbe  year.  .      Only  a  vlgoroui 

effort  or  an  arranacment  preTentlng  competition  or  a  reTlvnl  of  bualnefs  can 
enable  the  road  to  be  retained  by  the  Btocfc-holders."  Rep.  of  the  ita.  and  UiM 
R.   R.   for   1809. 

n  If  la.  Farmer,  Ai  G5fl.  Upon  thn  completioD  of  the  MUwatikee  and  Ulail> 
atppl  railroad  to  the  MlssUalppI  river,  that  rnad  was  compi^lled  In  conseqaenC"  of 
competition  hy  wnj  of  the  rl»er.  to  carry  wheat  from  Prairie  da  Cblen  to  Mtl- 
waukee  for  »  cents  per  buabel. — which  was  very  little.  If  any.  more  than  froo 
Madlaon  to  Milwaukee,  half  th«  dlalance.  Hiat.  of  Qrem  Oe.  (Dnton  Pab. 
Co..    SpHngfleld,    111.,   1884).   Ses. 

"Bee  Hthbnrd,  Bl't.  of  Affrlc.  In  Done  Co..  140,  for  an  account  of  the  op- 
poBltInn  to  thp  eitortlona  of  the  rallrondf  onil  grain  dealers,  Tbe  D«n» 
Tntinty  Farmera'  Protecflye  Union  was  orennlied  and  built  an  elevator  at 
MadlBon.  But  the  onpoaltlon  ended  In  a  fiasco.  The  La  Croaae  road  bad  Is* 
rurred  the  hostility  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  In  ISnT  hy  retuslnir  tQ 
grant  lower  ratcn  on  stock  and  ariilclea  for  eihlMtlon  at  the  annual  fair,  and 
in  sicouDt  of  general  dlBponltlon  to  he  "unobliging",  Trant..  18M,  6S.  58,  BT. 
p.    BIB.  [440] 
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improvement  of  the  interior  water  ways.  Competition  and  loss 
of  revenue  begat  a  tendency  toward  combination  among  the 
raiiroads  and  the  farmers  were  not  slow  to  voice  their  disap- 
proval.'* During  the  high  prices  of  the  war  period,  the  oppoai- 
tion  to  high  freights  m  a  measure  declined,*"  The  instinctive 
dread  of  monopoly  had  again  been  aroused,  however,  and  was 
not  to  down.  "When  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  prices  of  farm 
products  began  to  fall  while  rates  on  the  railroads  did  not  dim- 
inish accordingly,  the  storm  of  opposition  broke  out  anew,"  and 


*"Tbe    viWr-na     rompauli^s  of 

(his   Slate    hav.' 

a    n:b«mc  for    coDiolldnt 

wJi'Ch  abouid  rpcelve  the  nllcntlon 

WreBled  Id  th^  welfare  of 

etatB.     If  >  lompanj   ot    perfect 

men    coiild    he     1 

voulil  be  more  tt^anomlcal  tban   i.l 

ie  prifHenl.     But. 

unfortunately,  the  people 

1  dlfftcust   I  be 
QotkiHly   Fine,    and   It  is  preaamible   tba(   tbaj 
1  (tiipeadoua   a  moDOpolj 
of  Btale  AQTic.    8(K., 


WlireonHin  hare  bad  some  experlon 
pertecilon  of  railroad  men.  If  of  n 
will  not  wllllnglr  put  tbvtUBelveB  Ji 
ai  the  one  proposed."  Wit.  Farmer 
1881-68,   pp.   Se-lOO. 

See  Third  dnniuD  Rep.  of  Ull.  and  Pra4rie  du  Ohlm  R.  »..  ISeS,  I 
menta  for  consolldalloa ;  aec  /Hid..  ISSG  for  aetnal  cocnolldatloii.  I 
former,    t4i  74.  for  eomp'alat  of   hUb    frelcbta :  also   lUd..   61. 

"  See  Ferltm.  The  Oroundsuell,  222-23.  22r>-2e.  In  an  acttcle  In  <be  ()uar- 
trrly  Jounat  of  Eeonomlcs,  30i  259-78,  by  BmerBon  D.  Fife.  It  la  .iiolnte.l  ont 
that  prices  for  atirlcultiiFal  product*  In  tbe  Wtat  In  IBM  and  the  flrst  part  of 
18ft6  were  from  100  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent,  higher  Ihnn  111  ISBl  while  freight 
ralesfciTf-raln  from  Cbltngo  via  Buffalo  to  New  York  city  w<-re  leas  than  In  IB61. 
when  frelRhts  had  imdergone  a.  sharp  advance  only  to  decline 
turlber  asaertei)  that  this  rise  Id  tbe  price  of  farm  produeis 
ODlj  ereater  than  tbe  advance  In  freight,  but  lasted  longer,  to  tbe  reaultlnx 
proaperlt]'  of  the  fartDers.  It  mult  be  remembered,  however,  that  local  rates 
on  tbe  graln-gatbering  roads  west  ot  Cblcngo  and  Mllwankee  wnre  not  subject 
lo   the  restraint    of   water   convpetltloD    anil    manlfcated   a    atrong    upward    tend. 


See   Mar 
refere; 


,   HUlory  of  the   Oratige  1 


,  Slrt- 


:    Uartln, 


"  Perlam.   The   OrOHndiwell,    22.1   IT.      Alao     Wit.    Partner, 
ni»torv  oS  the  aranoe  Movement,  Cbs.  XTII  and  XX. 

Id  an  article  In  the  AtJanlie  llonthlv,  Nnv.  187.1.  pp.  SOl-610.  hj  W.  H. 
flronenor,  It  Is  pointed  ont  Chat  while  through  ratea  and  charges  for  lOllS 
dlMaaces — !□  general  from  rhlCHgo  eaatward — were  not  hlgbpr  In  1873  than 
tbe  rates  of  1860.  on  the  other  band,  thn  publtahed  ratea  on  tbe  grain  galber- 
Ing  roarls  wpst  of  Chicago  and  Mllwankee.  where  water  competition  did  not 
eib*  and  where  inter-rallroadcompetllrlon  was  also  at  a  minimum,  which  averaged 
noljr  m  eenta  per  100  mllea  between  western  cIHea  In  Noveniber.  ISBO,  aver- 
aged full;  2  centa  for  similar  distances  Id  187R.  The  avemge  ehareea  on  tbcM 
western  roada  are  Mid  to  have  been  82  per  cent,  higher  than  tbe  average  on  th* 
great  eompetloe  roads  eastward — ■  dllTerence  dlsprotmrtlonal  to  tbe  dltterenm  , 
in  tonnage,  and  which  had  led  to  very  great  complaint  In  the  West. 
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agitation  for  control  by  the  state  began  to  take  shape." 
terest  was  again  aroused  in  reference  to  transportation  b;  water 
within  the  state  and  canal  conventions  were  held  at  Prairie  dn 
Chien  in  1868  and  at  Portage  city  in  1869,  and  a  memorial 
presented  to  Congress  in  reference  to  the  proposed  public  im- 
provements centering  at  Green  Bay."'  It  is  significant  that  at 
this  time  attention  waa  directed  anew  toward  the  poaibility  of 
building  up  mannfactures  and  a  home  market,'*  and  prophets 
again  arose  who  taught  that  the  way  to  solve  tbe  question  of 
transportation  was  to  transform  the  agriculture  of  the  state." 
In  respect  to  complaints  about  inadequate  facilities  of  trans- 
portation.'* it  may  be  noted  that  railroad  construction  had  al- 
most entirely  ceased  m  Wisconsin  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  During  the  decade  1859-1869,  an  average  of  only  a  little 
over  25  miles  of  railroad  per  year  was  built."  while  the  amoimt 
of  grain  to  be  transported  had  increased  greatly  on  aeoount  of 
tbe  development  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.       The  railroads  had 


"See  IILbbard.  111.  14Z.  with  roDtnote  leterfncea :  see  Trann,  of  Stale  Jlgrt«. 
Soc,   IBon.   pp.  ISa,   180;   J8T«.  pp.   142.   145:    1B73-71,  pp.  55,   93. 

See  also  Wl«.  Farmer.  Msrcb  21.  ISflS,  tot  an  article  on   Saltroaa  Kefrin, 

For  oomplnlnts  of  dtscrtmlnsHoii  sF<-  Itie  Bpana  Beroia.  June  IS.  ISSS :  Feb. 
20.  1870:  sriao  the  Bmpw  Dow  Aro"*.  May  28,  1880.  See  b1»o  Martin.  H(<- 
(orv  of  the  Grange  Hoveinent.  1873.  p.  370. 

"  Trant.  of  Stati-  Agric.  Boo.,  ISflD.  p.  73  IT,  8m  also  Report  an  the  Jm- 
jiroifemeni  nf  Roek  River,  ^y  leplBlRtlve  coTnmlttee  to  1817.  and  WIlMB'i 
Report  on  IhB  Burvev  of  Roek  River,  40tb  Cong.  lat  Bess..  Bi.  Doc.  No.  IB: 
■M  OommeroM  and  nnanolal  Chroniejt,  16i  20T-8   (FA.  16.  1ST3). 

•TcoBJ!.  of  State  AgHe.  Sac,  1881-68.  pp.  462-eB ;  1873-74.  pp.  5S-».  SBB- 
«B:  lP7.''i-7fl,  pp.  380-Bl :  1S78-77,  p.  37.      Wit.  Famer,  ISi  2rie. 

"Trtmt.  of  Blole  ApHo.  Boo..  1872-7.1.  p.  IBB:  1874-7B.  pp.  333-4(1.  "The 
farmers  of  Orwn  coanty  hnye  -aetttPd  the  quegtlon  of  ratlroad  mniiop«l]r 
Railroad  ctiBrBPH  nte  np  prciflta  and  tbe  (arnipr  wit»  no  better  off 
than  \Kttirr.  Then  oimp  the  cry  tor  cheap  trannportallon  and  the  snbjKCt  of 
addLtlonal  llntii  of  rallroBd*  was  ngltati>d.  Some  of  the  tarmern  did  oflt  worry 
ahoiit  trananorlatlon  hh  they  OTKajTPd  in  cheese  making,  and  the  cost  of  trani- 
portaTIon  ot  a  pnnnd  of  rheeae  la  InalEnlflfant  an  comparefl  wllh  the  co«t  of 
prodnctlon.  ate."  EUit.  of  (ireen  Co.  (Union  Pub.  Co.,  SprlnBeld.  111..  18841. 
414. 

"Sw  Table  VII.  In  the  article  quoted  by  Oroarenor,  referred  to  abore 
(Note  -ID  the  hlKh  eoat  of  operaMnB  the  railroads  la  aald  to  have  been  dne 
to  tbe  tnrlir— pBrtlciilnrly  In  reference  to  the  biKb  price  of  Iron— and  that 
fhia  led  to  hiRh  rat™  on  locnl  non-comijetlllTe  trafflc.  The  cure  preaerlbrt 
waa  more  conv-ietltloB  In  trsn^iportatlon  end  thin  Kas  to  bo  aecured  by  Inwwinc 
the   (nrlff   and   thua   atlmnlBllnH  the    construction    of    more    rallroaila. 

"  "High  prlcH  ot  labor  and  material  hart  neceaaarlly  retarded  the  halldl&K 
of  rallroada."     Rtp.   of  linicanleee  Cfumtn-  ot  Com.,  for  ISAB, 


e^ 
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gotten  the  situation  yet  more  effectively  under  their  ccmtrol  by 
"arranging  their  differences"  and  by  actual  consolidatiDii.** 
High  prices  had  stimulated  the  production  of  grain  in  the  West 
in  general,  wheat  in  particular  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  farmers 
with  a  great  surplus  of  grain  were  absolutely  dependent  apon 
the  railroads  for  transportation  to  furnish  them  the  means  of 
livelihood. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  in  the  West  generally,  arose  the 
"Granger"  movement,  the  aims  of  which,  apart  from  the  desire 
for  closer  association  among  farmers,  were  the  more  specific 
ones  of  cheaper  and  more  adequate  transportation,  opposition 
to  railroad  monopoly  and  to  other  combinations  inimical  to  the 
interesta  of  the  farmer,  and  regulation  and  control  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  state.*"  Although  the  movement  did  not  originate 
in  Wisconsin,  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  because  the  Wis- 
consin phase  of  the  general  situation  is  intimately  related  to  the 
system  of  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat.  In  1869,  the  farmeis  of 
Wisconsin  produced  24.28  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita, — the 
highest  yield  per  capita  for  any  census  period  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  The  42.5  bushels  per  capita  of  com,  oata,  rye,  barley 
and  potatoes  could  bear  transportation  to  a  less  extent  even  than 
wheat,'"  Of  the  2.34  per  capita  of  live  stock  in  the  state  at  the 
same  period,  1.00  denotes  the  number  of  sheep.  Of  other  live 
stock  there  had  been  no  very  considerable  per  capita  increase 
since  1849  except  in  horses,  and  horses  represented  largely  grain 
farming.*'  Milch  cows  had  increased  from  0.21  per  capita  in 
1849  to  0.29  per  capita  in  1869.  but  as  yet  dairying  had  scarcely 
made  a  start  in  Wisconsin  and  was  of  less  significance  because 
of  the  existing  depression  in  that  industry.  It  thus  happened 
that  the  only  dependence  of  the  Wisconsin  farmer  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  for  ea^  sales  apart  from  wheat  was  upon  the 
very  moderate  development  of  the  wool  growing  industry.     It 


■In  ISHfl  ttip  Ullwaukpe  and  Pralrlr  dii  Cbim  i 
tb«  lll1]wiiulir<  acd  SI.  rani  railway.  TAlrif  Ann.  Rtf, 
Co.   Mot  I8«fl>. 

"Bee  Perlam.   Tht  QroiMdticeU,   )9«  IT.   Z2S  S,   2M.  M<,  2«0. 
lorf  0/  tht  Omnorr  Uovemeitl,  Cba.   tilll'iix, 

•Bee  Tfeblea  Xt-XV. 

vSee   Hlbbard,   i:<0. 
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must  be  granted  that  tbe  farmers  of  a  state  which  grows  a  sur- 
plus wheat  crop  mnounting  to  nearly  twenty  bushels  per  capita, 
with  practically  no  other  industry  to  depend  upon  except  a  J 
limited  development  of  wool  growing,  are  of  necessity  at  thai 
mercy  of  the  railroads.  * 

By  referring  to  the  table  for  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwau- 
kee,** it  is  seen  that  wheat  dropped  from  a  maximum  of  $2.85 
per  bushel  in  April,  1867,  to  a  maximum  of  $1.10  in  April,  1869, 
and  to  a  minimum  of  73  cents  in  April,  1S70."  By  referring  to 
the  tables  showing  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  various 
years  we  note  that  the  average  for  the  state  was  lower  just  about 
this  time  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. When  we  recall  stitl  further  that  it  was  just  at  thii 
time  that  the  hop  episode  was  ending  with  its  romid-up  of  ruin 
and  disaster,"  and  that  the  tobacco  crop  amounted  to  less  than 
cme  million  pounds  in  the  entire  state  in  1869  and  was  conSned 
practically  to  Rock.  Dane,  and  Walworth  counties,"  it  begioa 
to  appear  how  absolute  was  the  dependence  upon  the  wheat  crop, 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  state,"  and  how  serious  a  situation 
high  rates  and  inadequate  facilities  for  transportation  presented 
to  the  Wisconsin  wheat  farmer.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Granger  movement  in  Wisconsin  had  its  ultimate  origin" 


ogee  Table  Vtll.      Sep  altia  TbMpb  IX  and  X  for  CHIeaKo  and  N.  \'. 

••Nole  that  <be  productloD  of  wlieat  la  tbe  U.  S.  IncrsssiM]  from  lTR.00a< 
biuhels  In    1859  to  2efi,0DO.0OO  buBbets  In   1869.     See  Table  VI. 

X  See  above  pp.   50-QO. 

"Sep  Table  X."CI1   for  tbe  prodiicttnn  of  lobapco. 

••  Some  of  tbe  older  coiintlcB  in   the  southern  pnrt  of  the  state  bad  develi 
a  much  more  dlveralBed  agriculture.     See  above  pp.  S6-T. 

"In  an  n,ddress  bj  Prealdeut  West,  of  the  Milwaukee  CbambCT  of  CommeFC*. 
April  B.  18T1.  {Sep  for  IBTl.  pp.  143-144)  the  Men  wna  net  forth  (hal  It  ma 
ImpoABlble  to  get  tranaportatloa  cbeap  cnongh  to  make  eichaugeit  of  com  for 
eaitern  merchaadlse  cheap.  There  was  loo  much  tranaportatlon  and  Cbn  remedf 
waa  to  g«l  .^odneer  and  conBumer  closer  together.  Protection  for  mannfke- 
ture*  ivaa  wanted,  hut  It  wna  protection  from  eicesalve  trannportatlon.  In  an 
article  by  Charles  Franda  Adams,  Jr..  Id  the  North  American  Rcv„  April  1976, 
p.  404  IF.,  the  position  was  taken  tbat  the  nltlmatc  source  of  all  the  woe  of 
tbe  weatcm  fanners  wsa  that  they  bad  ^ne  too  far  west :  and  that  for  tbia 
they  were  tbemaslveB  cbleOy  responijible.  as  tha  "ateady.  reliable  «lllc«  of  that 
wretched  land-Brant  and  snbaldy  policy  which  did  so  mnch  to  stimulate  the 
mania  for  railroad  const rnctloD,"  l(  waa  asserted  that  this  "hurtful  torclDS 
proceas"  l>roui;hI  a1>ont  overproduction  at  remote  points,  and  eycntDally  tha 
tlranger  movement,  and  that  chetiier  transportation  wonld  rtanlt  to  the 


i 
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in  the  government  land  policy  and  in  the  excessive  culture  of 

wheat,  and  we  are  pivpared,  after  having  thus  examined  the 
situation,  to  understand  the  animus  of  the  Wisconain  farmer 
against  the  railroads  and  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  that  opposition  was  carried,'*  In  the  Sush 
times  that  preceded  the  panic  of  187-3,'"  the  rapidly  increasing 
facilities  for  transportation  were  relatively  not  more  ample 
than  they  had  been  before.  On  the  contrary',  there  was  especial 
complaint  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crops  of  1872  and  1873 
which  were  among  the  greatest  ever  produced  in  Wisconsin. 
High  rates  and  discriminations  continued  as  before."  With 
the  decline  in  business  after  1873,  transportation  facilities,  in 
the  meantime  largely  increased,  were  once  more  super-abundant 
and  a  demoralizing  struggle  for  traffic  took  place  among  the 
railroads  themseJvea,  and  between  the  trunk  lines  and  the  lake 
carriers,  and  while  rates  were  lower,  discrimination  existed  aa 
before." 


ot  lbs  conEiitDer  gnd  Dot  ot  tbfr  producer.  slDce  (be  area  Irom  irhicb  production 

wai  p<isill)lc  was  tor  all  practlFRl  purviee?  uatlmltrd,  8re  hIso  Traiu.  ej  Sfatx 
Jpric.  Bar.,  1874-TS,  p.  Saa  IT.  for  a  almllKr  view:  also  Jtlantlo  tlonlhlv.  1873. 
<Jo[j-r)te,|    pp.   50S-1Z.   TtW, 

On  Ibe  oth«r  band.  Ihe  posltloD  was  ttkua  bj  W.  M.  Grnsvi^nor  (Id  tb«  artlclp 
rctern^  to  abovf^,  note  31).  tbac  the  outer;  abont  a  garplus  of  graUi  In 
■be  Wert  was  mere  foil)',  and  tbiil  the  nurlculture  of  the  wpxerr  and  Mpee- 
lallr  the  nortbneatem  states  waa  of  neresslty  conDaed  to  gralD.  nn  Et  was  im- 
pOBBlhle  for  man  Ufa  eta  rea  to  be  ao  developed  In  that  geetlon — ^wltbout  regard 
to  natural  facllllle*  and  reaonrees — aa  to  afford  a  sufficient  borne  mBrket,  Tb« 
BurpluB  of  cereals  In  tbe  nortbwefftPrti  atate*  was  aald  to  be  due  to  tbe  In- 
creaalne  population  and  eoat  of  land  irblcb  steadily  drove  tbe  larger  operatlona 
of  sgrlcullnre  to  rrgions  more  remote  from  the  eenters  of  population,  manufac- 
tnrea  and  commerce  and  to  fresber  and  cbeaper  lands.  It  waa  accordlnglr  aa- 
aerted  that  the  cost  of  moving  the  ever- In  creasing  surplus  of  tbe  agricultural 
■tates  over  a  stMdlly  tncreaalnR  distance  to  points  where  It  maa  needed  to 
aopply  an  eTer-lncreasIng  dellclt  was  a  condition  ot  agriculture  In  ihla 
coTintrj  which  It  could  not  eacape.  The  real  truth  lies  soniewher«  between 
tbes«  two  position*.  See  itiontte  ItfontMv.  Sep.  18TS,  pp.  34B-S1  [or  a  flaw 
■onewbat  dllTerent   from   either  of  the  two  presented    above. 

"See  Tran».  of  Slate  .IpWc.  Soc.  18TR-TB,  p.  72  fT.  (or  a  slrnng  arraignment 
of  tbe   railroads. 

«To  Ibe  same  gnvernment  Innd  policy  worblntt  out  Its  elfects  In  the  farther 
Korthwew    can    be  ancrlbed    In    large   measure   the   panic   of   1878. 

""In  J8T2  Bomelwdy  rnlsed  the  rates  from  the  Weat  K  centa  per  cental.  Hta 
act  co«  the  farmers  ralllioni  of  dollar",  la  It  itrange  that  our  grealeW  In- 
dnstrjF  Erowa  restive  iindi'r  fluctuations  which  It  can  neither  toresee  nor 
compmicndT"  Oroarenor,  aupm.  Bee  alao  Flrtt  Annual  Rifp.  on  the  iHltmal 
Commeret  of   IHe  Untied  etalu.    (187S-70I    pp.    180-82. 

•See  TroM.  of  8MI«  AtP-li.  B«e.,  1880-81.   p.  809  ff.      Also  Hlbbard.   1«. 
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Under  the  influence  of  various  causea"  of  which  the  qnea- 
tioii  of  transportation  was  not  the  least,  the  agriculture  of  the 
state  underwent  a  tuarked  change  during  the  decade.  The  area 
of  improved  land  increased  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  population 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  while  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat 
increased  but  slightly,"*  The  per  capita  yield  of  whent  de- 
creased to  18.92  bushels,  whde  other  crops  increased  to  a  com- 
bined per  capita  yield  of  63  bushels,— chiefly  com,  oats,  and 
barley.  Live  stock  increased  to  a  combined  total  of  3.00  par 
capita, — the  largest  at  any  census  period  in  the  history  of  the 
state.'*  The  number  of  aheep  remained  unchanged,  so  that 
the  increase  was  in  other  kinds  of  live  stock  entirely.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  was  reflected  by  the  increaae 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  from  0.29  to  0.36  per  capita,  bat 
the  increased  yield  per  cow  must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  wheat  de- 
clined markedly,  and  especially  in  Dane  and  Rock  countieB." 
The  tendency  away  from  wheat  and  toward  diversiflcation  in 
agriculture  was  thus  marked'"  and  if  under  these  circum- 
stances the  agitation  in  reference  to  transportalion  was  lesa 
strenuous  as  time  went  on,  the  inference  is  plain  that  under 
the  changed  conditions  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  were  to  a  leas 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads,  and  largely  so  because  they 
had  turned  their  attention  to  pursuits  in  respect  to  which  trans- 
portation was  not  90  important  a  factor."  M 

»  Set  Chipter  X.  ■ 

■•  B<v  Tabic  IV.  tat  eatlinaleB  of  V.  8.  Dep.  of  Agilt.  H 

••  ShEai  1iBT«    declined  iliioe    and  itofk    uttttb  more  per  capita  bat*    takis 

tbeir  place.     Tbe  numtHT  of  live  stock  In  WlaconalD  waa  gnaler  per  capita  la 

1»00  If  vt   Include  cattle  under  1    jear. 
"Sec   Table   XXII. 

"See  Trant.  at  Blatc  iurle.  Boo.,  18TB-80,  pp.  21.  22,  for  a  italeiDait  of  the 

Benator  n.  A.  Tajlor,  Marsh  20.  1  SSfl,  on  Senate  Bill  No.  10.  to  regnlate  r»ll- 
road  tralBc.  Set  Arpummtt  brtnre  tbe  Railroad  CommltteeB  oC  WlnotislD  Slate 
Leglglalure.  baviug  under  coDSlderatlOD  Bill  No.  JSti.  to  reK°Ia'^  rallmad  traf- 
fics. IPubllsIied  In  accordance  wltb  Joint  Bcaolutlon.  No.  IB.  Senate  'IHSO)|. 
Later  agitation  Id  reference  to  railroad*  Id  WIscddsIh  baa  bad  to  do  Id  icaoetal 
rather  with  public  control  and  mattei-E  of  taxation,  tbao  with  Itiadaquale  fad!' 
ItleK  and  blub  treljjbl*. 
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In  this  growth  in  diversificstioQ  of  industry  which  placed  the 
farmer  in  a  more  strategic  position  in  reference  to  the  rail- 
roadfi,  what  part  did  the  railroads,  apart  troiu  other  asMignable 
causes,  playf  "We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  note 
the  fact  that,  according  to  all  testimony,  the  firnt  effect  of  the 
railroads  was  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  excessive  culture  of 
wheat."*  Exploitation  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  improved  systein  of  transportation,  al- 
though that  excessive  culture  had  its  origin  in  other  causes." 
Inspection  of  the  railroad  map,  showing  the  construction  for 
the  different  decades,  and  comparison  with  the  charts  repre- 
senting the  development  of  the  wheat  area  and  with  the  table 
denoting  the  degree  of  specialization,  prove  that  for  the  state, 
as  a  whole,  the  railroads  had  little  influence  after  1869  in  in- 
creasing the  tendt-Qcy  toward  exees-sive  culture  of  wheat.  The 
increase  in  total  mileage  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  from  1869 
to  1879  was  the  largest  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the 
state, "^  and  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  newer  portions  of  the 
state.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  there  was  a  decline  in  wheat 
and  a  ujarked  lendency  toward  diversification  in  the  state,  as 
s  whole,  during  the  decade.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  state, 
where  railroad  construction  was  large  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  growing  of  wheat.  In  St. 
Croix  and  Buffalo  counties  there  was  a  decline  in  wheat  grow- 
ing, though  there,  too,  for  the  first  time  railroad  construction 
was  important.  In  Polk,  Barron,  and  Eau  Claire  counties, 
with  similar  railroad  construction,  wheat  increased  in  impor- 
tance with  the  advent  of  railroads,  while  Chippewa  and  Dunn 
counties,  under  similar  circumstancea.  about  held  their  own. 
In  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  the  large  increase  in  rail- 
road construction  during  the  decade  was  attended  by  a  general 
increase  in  the  importance  of  wheat. 


rallrn*d  map  Rhowl 


a.  Compare  aEaIn  tlie  eliirt  of  thp  wbcat  area  in  1SG9 
p ;    alMi   compBre   the   tabtra  decatliiK   the  degree  ol  apecl- 

the  TBrlouii  counties  11  Ibe  dlBerent  periods,  with  the 
[  the  0OD«tnietloD  of  railroads  during  dlfferept  decades. 

ot  (he  rn;Iu«nrr  of  nflimadi  on  icKmI  produetng,  ttt 
■    }M2.    pn.  68-9. 
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The  explanation  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  railroad 
traiisportation  had  already  exercised  its  influence  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  and  in  the  river  counties,  which  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  railroada  farther  south  by  means  of  the  river. 
In  the  Dorthern,  interior  counties,  which  were  more  isolated, 
the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  and  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
roads, tog:ether  gave  an  impetus  to  wheat  growing."  In  the 
interior  of  the  state,  the  soil  was  unfitted  for  wheat  growing 
and  the  tendency  during  the  decade  was  toward  rye  and  pota- 
toes rather  than  towards  wheat."  In  the  eastern  section,  the 
timber  had  been  cleared  away  to  a  considerable  extent  and  rail- 
roads for  the  first  time  exercised  their  fidl  influence  upon  wheat 
growing.  In  all  of  these  counties  where  wheat  increased  with 
railroad  construction,  there  was  marked  decl.ne  in  wheat  in  the 
following  decade,  though  tlie  construction  of  railroads  contin- 
ued at  the  same  time  important.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  ail  this  is  that  the  effect  of  the  railroad  upon  the  wheat 
induatrj-  was  two-fold:  in  the  first  place,  directly  and  imme- 
diately toward  specialization  In  wheat;  in  the  second  place,  the 
effect  was  ultimately  and  indirectly  toward  diversification. 
The  indirect  and  ultimate  influences  remain  to  be  discussed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  added  impetus  given  to  specialization  in 
wheat  accelerated  the  exploitation  of  the  soil  and,  consequently, 
hastened  the  time  when  rotation  of  crops  and  diveraification  bad 
to  he  taken  up.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  the  industrj'  was  most  extreme  in  those  counties  where, 
on  accflimt  of  the  absence  of  forests,  the  railroads  could  have 
their  full  and  immediate  effect."  In  so  far  as  railroads  re- 
duced the  cost  of  transportation,  their  effect  was  to  bring  back 
into  cultivation  land  upon  which  the  yield  had  so  declined  or 
on  which  the  cost  of  production  had  become  so  high  that  it  i 

°'  In  many  of  lh»  lotcirJor  counties,  a  home  mart«(  Ik  apokea  nl  ■■  abaorU 
all   the  wheat,   biit   an   Innpecllon    of   the  tkble   for  per  Capita  yield  abowa 
tbis  ta  Improbable,     ronipare.  tor  piample.  li^u  Claire  count;. 

"Cf.,   for  example.    Rkhlanil   and  St.   Croli.    neltber  ot  wblcb    had    railroada 

wlihln    their   boundarlM    previous    to  1S70,   but   both    of   which   had    Jrtmllar  ad- 

vanlatcea   of    traDaporlatlon    near    at  hand.     Compare    Dane   with    Calumet: 
ciraparn    Monroe  and    I'lerce, 
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no  loDger  profitable  for  the  culture  of  wheat.  Exh&ustion  of 
the  soil  could  thus  'be  earned  farther.  Undoubtedly,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  railroads  in  this  respect  was  very  great  in  the  older 
counties.  In  so  far  as  railroads  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
land,  their  effect  was  to  ultimately  favor  the  pursuit  of  some 
other  industry  less  expensive  in  land  than  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Such  an  effect  was  probably  very  considerable,  though  not  im- 
mediate. It  would  not  ordinarily  come  into  operation  until 
the  land  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original  holder 
who  would,  of  course,  capitalize,  in  the  selling  price,  any  added 
earning  power  which  the  building  of  the  railroad  might  give 
to  the  land.  There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  railroad 
tended  to  encourage  and  bring  about  diversified  industry.  We 
apeak  here  of  the  educational  and  broadening  influences  of  the 
railroad.  The  railroad  brings  newspapers  and  the  telegraph. 
It  encourages  travel  and  makes  men  more  intelligent,  more 
thoughtful  and  leas  aatisfied  to  move  in  the  old  ruts.  Anything 
that  tendi  to  overcome  habit,  inertia,  and  indifference  to  one's 
condition  must  make  mightily  for  a  change  to  a  better  condition. 
Sufih  an  iuHuence  is  the  railroad  and  that  influence  in  Wiscon- 
sin, as  elsewhere,  has  been  very  great.  If  the  wheat  farmeis 
of  Wisconsin  were  disappointed  in  the  extent  to  which  the  rail- 
roads served  them,  yet  it  is  largely  due  to  the  civilizing  agency 
of  the  latter  that  a  class  of  farmers  was  developed  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  create  an  agricultural  industry  so  rich  and  varied 
as  that  of  the  present.** 

The  railroad  ultimately  brings  the  farmers  closer  together, 
too,  and  enables  the  latter  to  wage  a  more  equal  contest  with  the 
former.  Kailroads  combine,  because  combination  is  easy,— is,  in 
fact,  unavoidable.  Farmers  do  not  combine,  because,  for  them, 
combination  is  almost  impossible,"  In  this  fact  lay  one  reason 
why  the  dairyman  succeeded  where  the  wheat  farmer  failed.  The 


iRdfirrll.   443-46 


.  2fl91    tor   tho 


I   Kuropp   would  be  compelled   In  Ml]  before   Dec,   1,  and  cbaE 
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former  not  only  produced  a  product  that  would  stand  transpoi 
tion  for  a  long  distance,  but  organization  was  possible  to 
dairymen,  on  account  of  their  fewness  of  number,  superior  in- 
telligence, and  the  co-operative  nature  of  their  industry,  aod 
necessary  to  them  on  account  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
No  one  can  follow  the  development  of  the  dairy  induatrj-  in 
"Wisconsin  and  not  recognize  how  much  organization,  both  in 
reference  to  production,  transportation,  and  markets,  hits  had 
to  do  with  the  success  of  that  industry.**  On  the  other  band, 
no  one  can  study  the  wheat  industry  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  almost  utter  inability  of  the  wheat  farmers  to 
ciate  themselves   for  their   common   interest. 

If  the  wheat  farmer  depended  upon  the  railroads  in  the  ei 
period  of  the  wheat  industry,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  eariy' 
railroads  were  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  farmer, 
and,  particularly,  upon  the  wheat  farmer.  The  early  rail- 
roads in  Wisconsin  were  at  first  simply  devices  for  getting 
wheat  to  market.  A  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  meant  serious. 
almost  total  loss  of  revenue;  it  meant  the  loss  of  the  revenue 
on  the  wheat  itself  and  it  meant,  further,  the  loss  of  the  freight 
upon  the  commodities  for  which  the  wheat  farmer  exchanged 
his  commodity.  The  following  table  shows  how  lately  the 
railroads  depended  on  wheat  for  their  traffic. 


Road. 

Date. 

onnase 

TonniSF 

^■5 

189 

18W 

18ST 
ISffi 

11,MB 

■a 

K.MS 
4I,<MB 

n.sn 

T«,H8 
T«,H» 

M 

31 

m 

IS 

Tl 

sse 

1*501 
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..... 

nalr. 

Totsl 

and  Flour. 

'W^T 

La  Crosup  dlrlBlon  of  Mil.  and  St.  P. 

1» 

IBW 
I88S 

iss.ia 

SOS  .SIT 
M1.3M 

B.US.SOS 
17.TS7.*l9t 

Slt.W 

ISS.MT* 

si.sio.Tse- 

Pralrl?    dii    ChleD    dlTlaloa    Mil.    bdH 
81.  P.  Rj.  CMll.  and  MlM.  Ht.).... 
lova   and    Mian.    DItIbIod    UU.    and 

SP.S 

Mil.  and  SI.  P.  R;.  aa  a  whole 

Chlcatro,  Mil.  and  St.  P.  Hjf 

Chicago.  Mil.  and  St.   P.  Ry 

TT.l 
ST.  4 

U.0 

Id  1858,  79  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  on  the  Milwaukee 
and  Missisippi  railroad  was  derived  from  the  .carriage  of  wheat 
and  flour,  and  in  1859,  the  proportion  was  77  per  cent.  This 
was  largely  in  excess  of  expectations."' 

The  following  table  ahowa  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
produced  to  everj-  mile  of  railroad  at  the  different  census 
periods  in  Wisconsin: 

wheat  prodnced  to  I  mile  of  railroad, 
wheat  produced  to  I  mile  of  railroad, 
wheat  produced  to  1  mile  of  mllroad. 
wlient  produced  to  l  mile  of  railroad, 
vrbeat  produced  to  1  mile  of  railroad 


These  figures"  show  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads  must 
have  depended   upon   the  wheat  industry   within  the  state  in 


•Total  wheat,   flour,   and   mill    feed. 

t  Total  lonnage.  eaal  and  west,  as  toooage  east  Is  not  glfen  separately.  Th* 
proportion  of  tbe  tonnage  of  wheat,  flour  nnd  ml[l  feed  to  tbe  total  toanage 
on  the  C.  U.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  In  18S!>  was  20  p«r  caiC  i  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
8L  Paul  R.V.,  In  18B9,  the  elmltar  proportion  was  83,0  per  cent.  »tid  on  th* 
Milwaukee  and  Minalsslppl  In  18BD,  4T.S  per  cent.  Tbe  Increase  In  the  propor- 
tloD  of  wheat  and  flour  (mill  feed  Is  negligible)  to  Total  traffic,  from  IBSS  to 
ISae.  was  probahly  doe  to  the  fact  that  a  InrBP  proportion  of  (he  wheat  cawe 
from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  does  not  necemBrll]'  Indicate  an  iQcreaxliiR  de- 
pendence of  tbe  railroads  iiimn  wheat  ErnwInR  In  Wisconsin.  Of  the  8,0T7.B9I  ■ 
bashels  carried  on  the  La  Crosse  Division  In  ISSO,  orcr  S2  per  cent,  wsa  ship- 
ped from  Ihe  city  of  La  Crosse,  and  on  the  Prairie  dii  Chien  dWIsloQ.  of  the 
4.8Bl.fi75  bashels  carried,  over  64  per  cent,  was  shipped  (rom  the  city  of 
Pnlrie  du   Cblen. 

Slslli^lCB  for  the  t-a  Crosse  and  Miiwaokee  R,  R..  In   1S6B.  arc  not  avalUble. 

"  It  was  eMImaled  In  tbe  Report  for  1851  that  wheat  would  fumiah  U 
much  revenae  as  all  other  exports  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

■If  we  accept  Che  state  statistics  of  a  crop  of  ST.Sie.SOfl  biisheli  In  I8S0, 
then  there  wer«  prodnced  In  that  year  81.016  bushels  ot  wheat  to  every  mite 
of  ntlroad  in  the  itatc. 
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their  early  history  and  the  marked  extent  to  which  that  i 
pendenee  has  disappeared.  That  this  almost  complete  depend- ' 
ence  of  the  early  railroads  upon  wheat  waa  a  bad  thing  for 
the  railroads  as  well  as  for  the  farmers  is  easy  of  demonstra- 
tion. Upon  the  fickleness  of  the  season,  and  that  in  respect  to 
one  crop,  rested  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads.  Further,  the 
movement  of  wheat  was  seasonal,  demanding  extraordinary 
facilities  at  certain  periods,  with  a  great  decline  in  traffic  at 
other  periods.  This  resulted  in  uneconomic  use  of  equipment. 
Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  emphasized  this  unsteady 
movement  of  trafi&c.  This  unreliability  and  irregularity  in 
respect  to  the  wheat  crop  and  its  transportation  was  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  unstable  linancial  conditions  in  the  stat«  during 
the  wheat  period.  Wisconsin  is  still  preeminently  an  agricul- 
tural state  and  between  the  farmers  and  the  railroads  there  is 
very  great  mutual  dependence."*  But  thanks  to  a  diversified 
agriculture,  both  the  farmer's  activities  and  the  railroad's 
equipment  are  more  economically  utilized  and  no  shigle  vicis- 
situde of  season  or  of  market  can  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
either  farmer  or  railroad. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OTHER  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  IN  WHEAT  GROW- 
ING IN  WISCONSIN  AND  OF  THE  CHANGE  TO 
OTHER  FARM  PURSUITS 


In  the  preceding  two  chapters,  the  position  is  taken  that  the 
moBt  important  and  most  ultimate  of  the  causes  operating  both 
in  the  rise  and  in  the  decline  of  the  wheat  industry  in  Wiscon- 
sin, as  elsewhere,  was  the  existence  of  cheap,  fertile  lands — 
first,  within  that  state,  and  then  beyond  its  bordera — supple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  railroads^firat,  into  Wisconsin, 
and  then   into  the  new   regions  beyond. 

Of  the  other  causes  operating  in  the  same  direction,  the  most 
potent  and  that  raoat  commonly  asserted  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  decline  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  was  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  induced  by  exclusive  cropping  to  wheat 
with  little  or  no  rotation  and  by  other  reckless  and  wasteful 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  leading  finally  to  declining  yield 
such  that  wheat  growing  became  unprofitable,  The  early  ac- 
counts of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  make  frequent  reference  to 
the  great  productivity  of  the  soil.  Extraordinary  yields  of 
wheat  and  other  crops  were  reported  and  an  impression  created 
that  the  soil  was  of  ineshaustible  fertility.  By  about  18i5, 
however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  methods  of  soil  exploitation 
followed,  there  began  to  be  heard  gmeral  complaints  of  de- 
clining fertility  and  lessened  yield.  Warnings  against  the  sys- 
tem of  land  skinning  which  waa  practiced  were  disregarded, 
and  as  a  result  there  were  continued  complaints  which  called 
forth  further  warnings.  It  is  significant  that  these  complaints 
and  warnings  thus  began  in  Wisconsin  before  the  wheat  indus- 
try had  really  eorameneed  to  assume  great  importance,  and  con- 
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tinned  tbroagbout  the  whole  period  during  which  wheat  was 
dominant.'  It  is  very  difficalt  to  criticise  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion  of  declining  yield.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
new  land  generally  yielded  more  than  land  that  had  been 
cropped  to  wheat  for  a  aeries  of  years.'  How  great  that  decline 
in  yield  was  and  how  soon  the  high  yield  on  new  land  began 
to  decline  materially  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine.  It 
would  seem  that  if  decline  in  yield  had  taken  place  uoiversally 
to  the  extent  asserted,  the  wheat  industry  must  have  been 
driven  from  the  state  before  it  was  fairly  started.  If  one  can 
judge  by  the  average  yields  for  the  different  counties  and  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  at  the  various  periods  for  which  the  data 
are  available,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  excluding  the 
abnormal  years  1860  and  1864,'  the  decline  in  yield  has  been 
wiiiewltat  iivfTstateii.  Refflrcnci.'  to  the  chart  with  the  curve 
representmg  the  trend  of  the  average  yield  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  shows  no  such  extreme  decline  as  is  generally  asserted.' 
Nor  is  a  decline  in  yield  in  the  older  portions  of  the  state  over- 
balanced by  the  influence  of  higher  yields  in  the  newer  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  for  inspection  of  Table  V  shows  that  the 
average  yield  in  the  newer  counties  has  not  been  higher  than 


■   tben 


of  opinion  IhBt  cmp  yteldi 
to  the  improYemcnl  of  «» 
h«    In  trod  action    of   tile   IIt; 


have  Inprpased  Bad  Ihls  iDcreiM  li  umiBll)'  ascrl 
Boll  due  to  better  metbade  of  calCiTatiDn  sod  1 
■tnck   Induatr; — SBpedally  dairying. 

■See  Tron*.  of  Btalv  Agr<c.  Soo..  1S53.  pp.  161-B2.  where  It  Is  atntrd  that 
la  isns  the  jleld  of  wheat  on  new  land  bad  bp>>n  twentr-nve  to  thtrtj  buabdt 
per  apre.  while  In  the  ranie  ni-lshhorbood  fanna  that  had  lu'en  cropped  contin. 
uallr  'or  lea  or  twelve  rears  and  with  biilldlne?  altacbed  valoed  from  tS.O»n 
to  tlO.DOO  had  fielded  not  more  than  onp-hatf  [he  qunntltj  of  (rrala  that  tbe 
new  farms  did.  A  simllnr  aasertlon  IB  made  In  the  Pat.  Office  Rap..  Aorirml- 
fiire,  ISBO-Bl.  p.  8.  [n  reference  lo  Walworth  rnunty.  that  the  yield  wai 
twentj-flve  to  thirty  bHshela  on  new  land  and  "after  the  first  crop  umally 
ad   wbleb    yield"   more  the  aetond   anA  third    crop   tban 


the  flrat  crop." 

■The  crop  o( 

Jnred  the  crop 

of  the  atate  by 


1800  ■" 


abnormal  In  yield,  while  chinch  bn^  uid  dntnOi  tm- 
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in  the  older  counties.'     It  may  be  further  objected,  however, 
that  the  average  yield  for  a  particular  comity  represents  the 

resiilt  obtained  by  combining  the  high  yields  of  the  land  newly 
brought  into  cultivation  with  the  low  yields  of  the  older  and 
more  eshausted  lands.  This  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  more  rapid  increase  of  improved  land  in  the 
newer  counties  ought,  on  that  theory,  to  be  reflected  in  a  higher 
average  yield  in  the  new  counties  as  a  whole,  which,  aa  we 
have  just  seen,  is  contrary  to  the  facta.  A  further  objection 
may  be  raised  that  the  land  in  the  older  counties  falling  below 
a  certain  minimum  yield  would  be  successively  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  to  wheat,  thus  continually  relieving  the  average 
yield  for  that  county  from  the  tninimizing  influence  of  very 
low  yields.  This  objection  must  be  deemed  in  part  valid.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  1850-1860,  wheat  declined  in  importance  in 
Walworth,  Kenosha,  and  Racine  counties  while  there  was  an 
increase  in  live  stock,  but  no  general  increase  in  other  crops. 
Accordingly  we  are  warranted  in  assuming,  in  consideration 
of  the  complaints  in  that  section  in  reference  to  declining  yield 
in  the  wheat  crop,  that  it  was  the  lands  affording  less  than  the 
average  yield  in  wheat  that  were  in  general  withdrawn  from 
cultivation  and  devoted  to  stock  raising.  It  would  be  a  fallacy, 
however,  to  conclude  from  this  that  it  was  always  the  poorest 
_  land,  absolutely  speaking,  that  was  withdrawn  from  wheat;  for 
this  involves  the  assumption  of  the  absence  of  other,  and  under 
the  then  conditions,  more  profitable  competing  crops  or  farm 
pursuits,  to  which  the  better  as  well  as  the  poorer  land  might 
be  devoted.     We  have  seen  too  that  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be 

■CVimpRrv.  for  Piamplp.  Ibe  inPniEi-  yield!  tn  BuffRln  aiid  In  Rock  conntlFi. 
Wb'il  has  pcrNlRtdJ  la  n  rrcnarkaMP  vij'  In  lb«  former  coitnty.  while  It  wu 
replsci^  hy  other  crop*  In  the  latter  county  at  ■  comparatively  early  date. 
Or.  rompnrlflon  moj-  if  made  bptween  Kmo"ha  and  Iowa  counties.  The  flnt 
itrcade.  It  has  been  ae™.  i>hf"wed  a  conalderablf  decline  In  wheat  growing  la 
(he  former  coiiiil.v  and  (bin  net  succeeded  by  (urtber  decline  during  the  fol- 
lowlnir  dPcadfB.  Iowa  county,  on  the  other  band,  did  not  attain  the  maxlmnm 
Importanee  In  wbeat  Erowlni  iinttl  ISItO.  But  oti  the  nhole  RTera^  yields 
were  not  hleher  in  Iowa  Iban  In  Kenosba  rounly,  romparlBon  of  Dane  and 
St.   Croli   eoiintleii,    however.    Ik  In  favor  of  St.   Trolx. 
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the  owner  of  the  poorer  soil  who  was  not  in  the  financial  posi- 
tion to  make  the  change.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  and  in  view  of  these  considerations 
just  mentioned,  we  are  not  justified  in  running  counter  to  al- 
nioat  Tuiiversal  contemporaneous  testimony  and  concluding  that 
there  was  small  decline  in  the  per  acre  yield  of  wheat  and  that 
that  decline  could  therefore  have  had  little  influence  in  dis- 
placing the  growing  of  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  assign  to  that  cause  the  amount  of  impor- 
tance usually  given  to  it.^  The  real  state  of  the  ease  seems  to 
be  as  follows:  then.'  was  au  actual  and  very  considerable  d-?- 
cline  on  new  lands,  after  the  first  few  crops,  due  chiefly  to  the 
crude  methods  of  cultivation  that  were  followed.  This  decline 
was  so  rapid  that  the  new  counties  did  not  long  show  a  higher 
average  yield  on  the  whole  than  the  older  counties.  Thereafter 
the  yield  per  acre  was  not  essentially  larger  in  the  new  than  in 
the  old  counties,  but  was  secured  with  less  expense  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  beeanso  Ihe  Innd  beili^  newer  was  relatively  more 
productive,  and  involved  less  expense  for  cultivation,  and  m 
the  second  place,  because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  land  itself. 
On  account  of  these  two  reasons,  there  might  be  more  pros- 
perity and  growth  in  the  wheat  industry  on  the  newer,  more 
fertile  and  cheaper  lands,  while  in  the  older  sections  where  land 
was  higher  and  an  equal  yield  was  obtained  only  at  a  higher 
cost  on  account  of  the  higher  value  of  the  land  and  the  greater 
expenses  of  cultivation,  depression  and  decline  might  exist:  and 
this  might  occur  and  probably  did  occur  with  the  average  yield 
per  acre  not  generally  higher  on  the  comparatively  new  than  on 
the  old  lands.  As  suggested  above,  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  improved  land  in  the  newer  counties  would  be  offset  in  part 
by  the  withdrawal  from  cultivation  to  wheat  of  the  lands  giving 
on  the  whole  lower  than  the  average  yields  in  the  older  coun- 
ties and  their  disposal  to  the  uses  of  some  other  farm  pursuit 
In  a  word,  not  so  much   declining  yield,   as  the  obtaining  of 


p  about   IPTO.     Ree  p.   las 
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about  the  same  yield  only  at  a  greater  cost  on  the  older  lands 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression  in  certain  sections 
that  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  wheat  growing,'  This 
is  the  only  way  we  can  explain  the  confusing  and  contradic- 
tory expressions  that  were  uttered  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
of  soil  exhaustion  and  decline  in  yield  on  one  hand,  and  of 
large  yields  on  the  other.  It  enables  us  to  understand  why  we 
bear,  on  one  hand,  that  wheat  ftrowing  doesn't  pay,  that  it 
costs  more  to  grow  than  it  will  bring  in  the  market  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  staple  of  the  state,  and  brings  in 
more  money  than  any  other  I'rop,  that  it  is  proiitabli',  and  that 
so  long  as  it  continues  so  profitable  there  is  little  hope  of  induc- 
ing farmers  to  abandon  it.  On  this  supposition  we  can  har- 
monize the  maledictions  hurled  at  eselusive  cropping  of  wheat, 
with  the  grateful  acknowledgment  that  the  wheat  crop  has  built 
bams,  paid  off  mortgages  and  purchased  the  necessities  of  life.* 
And  all  this  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  average  yield 
was  not  materially  different  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

While  the  yield  was  not  ordinarily  much  smaller  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  state,  the  devastation  wrought  by  insect  pests,  par- 
ticularly by  the  chinch  bug  in  the  more  southern  coimties,  must 
be  given  due  weight  in  the  displacement  of  the  crop  in  that 
section.  The  chinch  bug  was  in  especial  evidence  in  Wisconsin 
in  1864-66.  1874-77  and  in  1887  and  succeeding  years.  Inspec- 
tion of  Table  V  shows  the  effect  in  the  greatly  lessened  yield 
in  many  counties  in  1864,  1877.  and  1889.'"  Not  only"  on  ac- 
count of  the  actual  losses  did  tlie  depredations  of  the  chinch 
bug  tend  to  drive  wheat  out  of  cultivation,  but  also  because 


•rRtte  jirlda  In  MlDntwila  and  the  Dakotis  were  not  bisb  arter 
M.  It  [h  not  tar  nroDK  to  ssr  tbat  &□;  ^Mt  wheat  prodnF- 
■ejrlon  of  low  TlHds,  and  that  not  be*«use  of  low  (erttllty  but 
■  coltlvBtlon  rmdpp  Ihp  condition  of  cheap  and  tertltp  lanflu 
1*  found  proetHhti>.  See  an  article  In  tbf  Quart.  Jonmat'nf  Ecnnom..  IKi  KT(1, 
by  C.  W.  Thomiii'oii,  The  Movinnmt  of  Whrol  Oroir*»ff.-  /  Rturlv  0/  n  I^aaing 
Bialr.  tn  whkh  the  author  Rimllarlii  conrliidcs  from  a  atudf  of  wheat  ^row- 
IhK  in  afliUhem  MlnnesoU  thnt  not  to  Iom  of  ferlltltj'  but  to  dlreralfled  anrl- 
culture,  10  grealer  prnflt  In  dalrylne  aad  to  greater  profit  In  whpat  ^owlDe  bj 
ratmurlrc  cnltlTBtlon  on  cheap  or  low  rent  landa,  la  due  the  weatward  more- 
mtnt  which  carried  that  Indiiinrj  out  of  that  aectloD  of  tb*  atat?. 
•  See  BbaTe  pp.  2fi,  7,1. 
•Ste  above  pp.  5B.  72,  8*.  98-e. 
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it  was  necessary  to  puiBue  a  syatem  of  crop  rotation  and  c 
tion  of  wheat  growing  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  pest."  TTie 
chinch  bug  was  a  factor  together  with  the  recurrence  of  bad 
Beasons  and  low  prices,  that  tended  to  make  the  wheat  grow- 
ing industrj'  less  certain  of  affording  remunerative  returns. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above"  that  when  the  first  great 
break  in  wheat  growing  came  In  Wisconsin,  in  the  decade  1870- 
1880,  there  was  a  tendency  toward  general  farming  rather 
than  toward  specialization  in  any  particular  branch  of  farming. 
This  tendency  was  partly  a  cause  and  partly  a  result  of  the 
decline  in  wheat  growing.  Decreasing  profitableness  in  the 
wheat  crop  was  accompanied  by  increasing  profitableness  in  a 
more  diversified  agriculture.  As  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  frontier  conditions  of  cheap  land,  scarce  labor 
and  dear  capital  favored  wheat  growing  and  rendered  diver- 
sified agriculture  unprofitable.  With  the  passing  of  these 
early  conditions,  ihe  situation  was  reversed.  It  is  almost  an 
axiom  of  political  economy  that  round-about  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  more  profitable  so  soon  as  sufficient  labor  and  cap- 
ital can  be  commanded  for  such  operations.  But  for  a  people 
to  pursne  such  niethndf  suficessfully  requires  much  capital. 
highly  intelligent  labor  and  directive  capacity,  and  favorable 
conditions  in  industry  generally.  In  the  most  concrete  wsj. 
these  requirements  and  conditions  were  lacking  in  the  early 
history  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  but  began  to  be  more 
and  more  present  as  frontier  conditions  passed  away.  A  Edm- 
ple  frontier  economy  has  few  wants  and  thus  presents  narrwr 
market   opportunities,    and  this   constitutes    a   reactive   caow 


"  Inqalr.T  ot  several  rr>1d(>ntB  ot  Duie  count;  aa  la  wbj  wheal  k^owIck  btd 
^l»■n  dlaconttnu«I  brought  the  reply  "Chinch  bue»."  A  rtiDllar  Bnawer  wu 
received  In  St.  Crolt  county,  as  a  partial  ceaKon  for  the  aiarontlnuaDtv  ot 
wheat  KTowlng.  It  was  assertmi  that  wheat  Browing  Imperllpd  other  gnlo 
erops,  i^BPC  the  chinch  bne  seemed  to  need  Home  wheat  to  perviat.  but  wMa 
oDce  present  was  destructive  ol  other  stralDB  too.  The  method  of  soirlnK  whial 
aod  oata  or  some  other  crop  toKether  waa  fonnd  more  or  Inse  ettectlve  In  tvoU- 
hiK  the  ravages  of  IhlB  pest.  See  above,  note  10.  tor  reterenee  to  the  imTMii 
of  the  chinch  bng  In  the  latter  jiart  of  the  plghllwi.  which  In  coonectloD  wift 
tht  declining  price  almort  drove  wheat  growlns  from  the  coantf.  8«e  Trmi 
of  Statt  Agtic.  Soc..  18S2-83,  p.  272  for  reference  to  chinch  bugs  In  Or** 
eomit;:  alao  Hlil.  o/  Foni  du  Lac  Co.  (West.  Blal.  Co.,   I8S0).   413. 

"  See  p.  78. 
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Dpersting  against  diversification.  With  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  more  complex  wants,  the  industry  of  a  people  is  re- 
adjusted and  becomes  more  complex,  and  this  is  the  more  apt 
to  be  true  if  some  great  indostry  upon  which  dependence  was 
formerly  placed  becomes  unprofitable,  as  was  the  case  with 
wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin.  The  introduction  of  live  stock 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  raising  of  other  grains  and 
farm  crops,  which  would  not  stand  transportation  except  when 
converted  into  beef,  mutton  or  pork.  Rotation  of  crops  be- 
came possible  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  soil,  and  when  fol- 
lowed to  a  rational  extent  made  the  more  economical  use  of 
labor  and  machinery  possible  by  distributing  the  former 
throughout  the  year  and  the  latter  over  a  longer  season." 
The  keeping  of  live  stock  also  enabled  the  farmer  to  make  profit- 
able use  of  otherwise  waste  land  and  waste  products.'*  as  weU 
as  to  raise  larger  crops  per  acre  on  land  the  fertility  of  which 
had  been  thus  reatored."  It  was  no  small  matter  either  that 
the  farm  income  no  longer  depended  upon  a  single  crop  and 
that  an  uncertain  one.  Great  gains  and  great  losses  were  both 
less  frequent  and  agriculture  thus  became  less  speculative  and 
more  planful. 

The  part  played  in  the  spread  of  the  wheat  industry  by  im- 
proved harvesting  and  other  machinery  has  already  been 
pointed  out."  The  great  profitableness  of  the  wheat  crop  on  the 
new  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  labor  there,  stimulated  the  early  improvement  of  machinery 
for  the  growing  of  wheat  beyond  that  for  the  growing  of  other 


18SS.    p.   22T. 
177.     See  Stnth  A 
■Itltude   tow»rd    to 
■Dd  marblnfry   In 
a   mui   who  bad    t 


(WJs.i    Bulletin    No.    SO,    p.    SI.     Trout,    of   Slate   Agric.    Soc, 

175-78,   pp.     330-31  ;     1876-77.     pp.    23-24.     Wl:     Farmrr.     IBi 

mual  Bep.   Win.  DatrptTien't  Aitoo.,  p.  3S  IT.,   for  unfaTorRble 

rrt   rarmlne.     Th?  (nci   o[   better  utlllBRtlon  ot   rarin   labor 

aiTeralBed  acrlcntCure  kkb  brougbt  ont  In  ranverBBtlin   witb 


nli'd    tfltli   conditions  no   the  (arm   for  thirty  year 
In  St.  Croix  county.     The  n»  of  the  game  machinery  In  tbe  barvestlne  of  rrop< 

nceialve  dlrcrslflCBtlon  requires  too  mncb  macbliierT.  See  Farni.  /ml,  (Wig,] 
BtlteHn  No.   19,   p.   BT. 

•*Tron:   of  Btale  Agrlc.   8oe..    1SH6.  p.  227:  18ST,   p.   1. 

"Far-m.  /Ml.,  (Wl»)  Bulletin  No.  0.  p.  48. 

"See  abore  pp.  SS-S :  alao  Trant.  ol  State  Aaric.  Boe..  1874-7B.  p.  181  S;  Em 
:,  Btitory  ot  Buffalo  Coantv.  Wit.,  p.  S7S  r  Wii.  Farmer,  Si  881. 
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crops."  Later  more  rapid  improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
raising  of  other  crops  have  tended  to  reduce  the  relative  ad- 
vantage which  wheat  held  over  the  latter  in  that  respect.'*  Im- 
proved harvesting  machinerj-  for  wheat  was  throughout  the 
wheat  period  also  often  bought  recklessly  and  cai-ed  for  scantily 
with  consequent  financial  difficulties,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tended  to  keep  the  farmer  in  the  rut  of  wheat  raising.'" 

After  a  time  the  tendeiiey  toward  divereified  agriculture 
which  had  in  large  measure  displaced  wheat  growing  in  Wis- 
consin, gave  way  in  its  turn  to  a  reaction  toward  more  special- 
ized forms  of  farm  industry  again.  The  growing  of  wheat, 
however,  continued  to  deeline  as  before,  since  the  newer  condi- 
tions were  more  and  more  unfavorable  for  that  crop.'"  Of 
these  specialized  forms  of  industry,  the  growing  of  tobacco  and 
dairying  were  the  most  important." 

The  early  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  tobacco  have 
been  already  referred  to.'^  The  slow  progress  in  this  direction 
for  many  years  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
that  favor  wheat  growing  are  unfavorable  for  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.  The  briefest  attention  to  the  essential  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  two  industries  shows  why  this  is  so ;  for 


■Tr™..  0 

State  Aarlp.    Boc,    1887.  -ip.   .18-40:    J982-Sa.   p.   27.      F 

In  No.  10,  p.  243. 

rultivntors  for  Sopd   crops.   In   Reneral.  nurhlno  corn,   to 

jmlHto  plinte 

rs ;  Foni   catters,   buskm  and   nhrnldfra.  potato   dlKKprs. 

Bllo   mwlioil 

wbat    annluf^o 

whiTv   the  ««. 

■SOD   In  neither  BUfflolnnily   long  nor  the  cllaiate   miffli-lp 

In  iBrgp  sr<-a 

to  hring  (he  com  crop  to  full   matuHly. 

"Farm.  Inat.,  (WlB.l  BulteUn  No.  19.  p.  ri7  IT.;  Traut.  nj  etntr  Jgrle.  »«.. 
1874-7B.    pp.   ISn-ee:   MBrtln.    Hintory  of   the  Orange  Mo-emmt.    38.%. 

For  ft  dlHCiiSAlon  of  the  relation  lietwern  hHrvestlhg  msclilDerr  and  Ibe  da 
of  tbe  most  pFonomlml  wheat  farm  se«  (hr  irtldc  referred  to  aboie  (not* 
8).  by  C.   W.  Thompson. 

»  See  atHiv^  pp.  BT-8 :  also  tbid.,  note  T.  where  the  Inability  of  tbe  farmers  vi 
Wlnronsln  to  rulaw  cattle  In  compptltlon  with  tbe  cheaper  range  lands  to  Ibe 
west  and  southwest  was  pointed  oiit.  [See  Tran'.  0/  Btatt  lurtn,  Soc  .  187f>~^ 
p,  211.1  .\  nlmtlar  ntBtcmnit  may  be  made  with  reference  to  Ibe  stieep  lDdiiatT7- 
Fnrthr-r.  n  large  part  of  Wmconsln  IICB  too  far  nntside  the  great  com  belt  to  (B 
nblp  the  fariDers  of  that  statp  to  pnrllclpatp  largely  in  the  prodiirlloo    of  rem- 
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the  successful  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires,  relatively,  a  min- 
imum amount  of  land,  highly  intensive  culture,  considerable  in- 
telligence of  a  special  kind  and  much  labor  and  capital.  Quan- 
titatively speaking,  nature  does  little  and  man,  much,  in  the 
culture  of  tobacco.  These  considerations  are  sufBeient  to  ac- 
count for  the  late  development  of  the  tobacco  growing  indus- 
try in  Wisconsin." 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevented  the  riae  of  dairying 
to  importance  in  earlier  days,  thoufrh  instances  are  not  want- 
ing in  which  unfavorable  conditions  were  overcome  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  early  failure  in  the  wheat  crop."  Capital,  how- 
ever, was  lacking  for  the  purchase  of  cows  of  good  quality  and 
for  thi'  frection  of  bsms  and  fences.'"  The  quality  of  the  early 
butter  and  cheese  was  very  inferior,  on  account  of  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  making  and  on  account  of  lack  of  skill.'* 
Further,  the  chiff  markets  in  the  lake  cities  were  already 
supplied  by  dairy  products  of  approved  quality — particularly 
from  Ohio."  In  the  interior  portion  of  the  state  at  least,  facil- 
ities for  transportation  were  lacking;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  dairy  products  on  account  of  high  specific  value 
can  bear  transportation  a  long  distance  at  relatively  low  cost, 
nevertheless  that  transportation  must  be  rapid  and  afforded 
under  such  conditions  as  will  insure  arrival  without  deteriora- 


"  Sim-  Hllilmnl.  auprn.  Tbf  moil  ll>ity  T^tfmiet  to  tbe  faols  wl  rorib  b;  IIIIv 
bard  In  rrfcrrni^e  lo  tobacfo  «ullurp  flhoWB  bow  Impniwlblp  It  wa*  [or  rbal  crop 
to  nc'i'iiiiy  any  place  In  Ibe  early  agrlculfnn-  of  WlBConsln. 

«8«.  nbove  p.  ai.  See  HlhbariJ,  ITft-TT:  Pal.  Omw  Rep.,  Agrieulture,  1SB3-SS. 
|>p.  n'JI-an.,  Including  n  ntBtPin''nt  hy  a  man  In  Rock  county  cbat  bp  bad  milknl 
thlrly-llTi^  cowa  durlne  thp  iirevlmin  spsson  and  bad  been  In  tbe  dairy  liuJ>ln<in 
Tor  the  preccdlnu  aeven  yiiara.      Spf   Praii^r   Fortner,   lOi   74-S. 

■  Kfe  above  p.  W.  Thew  dKBcalllpB  were  doubtless  partly  Imaginary,  but 
Ribbard  |p.  ITT]  gofs  too  far  In  Ihnlr  dlitparageiaenl.  See  Birth  Jnn,  Bet>.  Wii, 
Dain/inBlt't  i-uoe.,  97. 

"  Tbi*  quality  of  tbc  Parly  wheat  In  Wlacnntrln  wai  on  tlie  contrary  rery 
Ki'pertor.  GomJ  huller  or  clifpse  does  not  mo*?  il^rlf.  m  good  wheat  gratPt 
iltrir  ID   ricb   adaptable   soli. 

"Fnv  that  arf  banrtllnR  enwo  know  tbelr  bualnpaa."  Ei.  Oovemor  W.  U. 
Hoard.  Flflh  A 
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I:  Dairvmen'i  Aiuor.,  29. 

lo  peddle  oiir  prodncla  lo  nieb  purchurra  ■■  c 
hiiy — flvo  or  all  tents  a  pound  being  tbougbt  a 
n.  Rrp.   Wla.  nn(ri*m«t'«  .lumr,,  0. 
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tion  in  quality.**  Still  further,  there  waa  a  general  impression 
that  Wisconsin  lay  outside  of  the  daily  region — due  in  part  to 
misapprehension  and  in  part  to  the  evil  reputation  of  Wiaconsin 
butter  and  cheese.^"  Most  of  all,  the  profitableness  of  wheat 
growing  and  the  characteristic  conservatism,  and  indLsposttioo 
of  the  wheat  grower  to  change  the  nature  of  his  operations  pre- 
vented the  earlier  growth  of  the  dairy  mduatry.*" 

The  extreme  depression  in  the  wheat  industry,  however,  which 
followed  the  war,  and  the  high  prices  for  dairy  products  during 
the  same  period  finally  resulted  for  a  time  in  a  considerable 
development  of  dairying,  in  certain  parts  of  the  state,  which 
was  also  made  possible  in  large  measure  by  the  introduction  of 
refrigerated  transportation  about  the  year  1868.*'  Resulting 
overproduction  led  to  depression  and  this  in  turn  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Wisconsin  D^rymen's  Association  in  1872,  from 
which  time  dates  a  new  era  in  dairying  within  the  state.**  The 
Association  at  onee  took  steps  to  secure  a  better  quality  of  pro- 
duct, to  extend  the  breadth  of  the  market,  to  secure  more  favor- 
able rales  of  transportation  and.  in  a  word,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  dairj'men  in  general  for  the  good  of  the  industrj-  as  a 
whole."  A  good  illustration  of  this  policy  was  afforded  when 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1879,  a  resolution 


rodTiP*    1 


,    1S79-S0.  pp.    220-21. 

.    nairumen-i  Afoc,  2T.      "Tbp  dimate   was  nm 

■PBtilrpd   In   B    aisa(tre*Bhle    flavor     and     thp    pcIl 

™*fnll.v.      Further    tbe    water    waa    bal' 

,  n->.   22S-37;   ISM,   pp.    178-79. 

""It   In  bnrd*p  anil    lakes    longer  to    con"rt  the    farmer    than  It  dow  th* 

rariii    to    iliHrylnjr."      Fifth    Ann,    Bep,     ITU.    Datrumm't    Anoc.    30.      Set   lim 

Traitf.   of  Btale  Affrlc.    Sor.,   1883-83.  P-   272. 

Indifference  townrd  dulrylnx  near  Colrmbuf.  Columbia  connty.  a  f*w  j»aB 
previous  to  ISOO  waa  said  to  bave  been  dae  to  tbe  ability  to  raise  twentr  u) 
twpnt.v-Ovp  buaheln,  and  above,  of  wbeat  to  the  a<-r?.  Elgltteaith  Ann,  Stp.  Wii 
noiriitnm't  Alloc,  BO. 
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y  an  advantage  on  trelBhta  .  .  .  Wben  a  car-load  of 
rork  would  be  worth  from  SKOO  to  SflOO.  a  car-load  of  ehtxw 
nearly  ]:.1.000.  and  a  oar-load  of  bntter  t7.000  to  fS.OOO." 
1.,  12.      See  Ihld.,  2,     Also  Trona.  of  Slate  Agric.   Soo.,  1888,  p. 
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was  pa,ssed  recommeDding  to  the  dairyioen  of  the  state  that  in 
view  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  cheese  market  and  the 
higher  relative  price  of  butter,  they  defer  maMng  cheese  in  the 
coming  spring  as  late  as  possible  in  order  to  relieve  the  market 
to  that  extent  at  lea^t.°*  The  Association  also  lent  its  active 
influence  toward  extending  the  dairy  industry  into  new  regions 
within  the  state  where  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  change  from 
wheat  growing."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  followed  in  dairying  was  due  to  the 
intelligent  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Association,  and  their 
activities  have  been  thus  referred  to  at  length  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  contrast  between  the  absence  of  effective  organiza- 
tion among  the  large  mass  of  plodding  wheat  farmers  and  the 
part  played  by  the  compact  organization  of  a  few  intelligent 
dairymen  in  reviving  their  industry  from  the  depression  into 
which  it  had  fallen  and  lifting  it  to  a  new  plane  of  progress. 
The  dairymen,  to  be  sure,  had  a  great  advantage:  they  labored 
in  behalf  of  a  live  industry  while  the  wheat  farmers  clung  to  a 
pursuit  fast  falling  into  decadence. '" 

These  elements  of  decadence  in  the  wheat  industry  have  been 
sufficiently  set  forth.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  remainin(f 
superior  advantages  of  dairying.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  great  natural  adaptability  of  a  large  part  of  Wis- 
consin to  dairyin  g.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the 
dairymen  of  Wisconsin  forahigherstandardof  quality  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  development  of  refrigerated  transportation, 
their  products  were  soon  recognized  to  be  as  good  as  the  best.*^ 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  highly  favorable  natural 
advantages  for  dairying  in  Wisconsin."       On  the  other  hand, 


"Swrntft   .Itiii.  Rep.   101. 

"S*e  Farm.  tntt..   (Wis.)    Bulletin  No.  6.  p.  1B3. 

"Hlbbard.   Bht.   of  jlprtc.   (»   Done   Co.,   179. 

"flw  Rep.  Jb*.  Com.  (leOOI.  lOt  187;  tenHnioni  of  Mr.  Le  GrtniJ  Pow«r>, 
Cblef.  Din*,  of  Agrlc.  V-  8.  Crnnt.  The  reputation  of  tbe  dairy  prodnFta  of 
WIicodbId  for  blRb  qnBlIt;  autteml  some  decltoe  •  decsda  or  more  ago  with  *. 
comeqiipnt  Ion  of  markPt.  on  acpoiint  of  thp  deterioration  canaed  by  tbe  mann- 
facturp  of  ■■filled  fheeae."      Spp  dUcuMlon  In  Rept.  0/  Dafrymtn't  Aftoe..  1804-88. 

-See  Tram,  of  Blatt  Agrtc.  Soc.  1S86.  p.  83:  FifUt  A*n.  Rep  WU.  Dairy- 
mm'*  J>aoc..  2».S3 :  Butlelin  of  Agrirr.  Stipar.  Btat.,  DMf.  of  WU ,  Ko.  SB. 
:   PM.,   Bulletin   No.   140    (Sept..    1B06I    pp.    10-17.     Alao 
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large  portions  of  WiBGODsin  are  for  reasMis  already  pointed  out 
no  longer  adapted  to  specialized   wheat  growing.     Continuous 

cropping  to  wheat  has  been  seen  to  be  destruetive  to  the  fertil- 
ity nf  the  soil  while  dairying  is  a  restorative  industry  in  that 
respect,  and  is  thus  8elf-perpetuat.ng."  Dairying  also  affords 
a  more  certain  revenue,  while  in  respect  to  wheat  growing  the 
profits  of  good  crops  are  often  overbalanced  by  the  losses  in- 
volved in  a  succession  of  poor  crops.'"  In  the  long  run,  there- 
fore, dairying  proves  the  more  protitahle  pursuit.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  restorative  influence  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  results  in  higher  values  for  land  where  the  latter  industry- 
is  followed."  Wheat  growing  is  thus  not  able  to  compete  with 
dairying  for  possession  of  the  land  in  Wisconsin.  Wheat  suffers 
further  from  the  competition  of  those  grain  and  forage  crops 
which  are  subsidiary  to  dairying  and  which  thus  reflect  in  a 
measure  the  strong  competitive  character  of  the  latter  industry. 
Again,  dairying  results  in  the  more  even  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  year  and  thus  in  its  more  economical  utilization. 
Further,  dairying  requires  both  labor  and  directive  capacity  of 
a  higher  order  and  of  a  more  systematized  quality  than  does 
wheat  growing,  and  naturally  affords  a  larger  remuneration." 


'•Tram,  of  stale  AOTic.  Sac,  1S80-81.  p.  46;  1BS1-S2,  p.  ISl.  Stvailh  AmL 
V.  Wit.  Ooinitnen'*  Aetoc,  ]2fl;  tbid.,  EiOltth  Ann.  Rep..  108  0. 
"Blrlh  .4nn.  Rep.  Wit.  nairymm't  .\i*op.,  23.  "Tberc  baa  not  tveo  a  b^ 
llure  In  the  dBlrj  in  the  last  flftepn  yfarg."  Ibid..  EigMk  .Init.  ffcp,,  L'St, 
""A  comparlBoD  ot  farm  TaJueB  between  SheborgBn  and  JeEnvon  conntlM 
Id  the  twonon-dalryinff  coiinile*  Vernon  and.  3t.  Ool».  oe  Ihp  hasls  of  thi»  r«i»ut 
5  shows  a  dlffrjrence  In   farm   value*  of  land   and  products   of  from  Oirw 
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but  feic  and  slinple  thloga  to  tbinh  of.  He  ciiT 
t  Ave  hundred  ucre^  of  grain  and  still  be  a  man  of 
nental  culture.  But  the  dairj-mau  is  compelled  hr 
LiHlneaa  to  be  a  man  with  eye  npen  and  active  mlad 

Rep.    Win.    Dnln/men'K   Aiioc    24.      See    Blao   Farm. 
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Dairying  thus  tends  most  of  all,  directly  and  indirectly,  to- 
ward the  displacement  of  wheat  and  our  analysis  here  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  ascertained  facts  above.*' 


*■  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen's  Association  in  the  development  of  the  dairy  Industry  and  thus 
in  the  displacement  of  the  unprofitable  wheat  crop.  Great  credit  Is  also  due 
to  other  organizations  In  a  similar  way.  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
various  county  agricultural  societies,  the  farmers'  institutes,  the  GYangp  and 
other  kindred  organizations  have  all  labored  toward  the  same  end.  See  Pat. 
Office  Rep.  for  1858,  Agrioulture,  pp.  210-13. 

To  the  Agricultural  School  of  the  State  University,  however,  perhaps  more 
credit  is  due  for  the  Improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  Wisconsin  than  to  all 
other  similar  agencies  combined.  Always  a  center  of  exi)eriment,  of  discus- 
sion, of  agitation  for  and  training  in  better  methods,  and  of  the  development 
of  valuable  technical  processes,  it  has  contributed  immeasura;bly  to  that  high 
intelligence  and  skill  which  have  enabled  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  to  reap  the 
corresponding  rewards  of  Intelligence  and  skill.  See  Saturday  Bvenitiff  Poat, 
June   22,  1907. 
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THE   FUTURE   OF   WHEAT   GROWING   IN   WISCONSIN 

What  of  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  in  the  future?  May 
we  look  for  a  revival  of  that  induatry  in  that  state,  comparable 
to  its  apparent  revival  in  the  state  of  Ohior  To  essay  the 
rSle  of  prophet  would  be  hazardous;  but  the  oonditions  upon 
which  wheat  growing  in  Wisconsin  in  the  future  appears  to 
depend  may  be  set  forth  in  a  provisional  way.  The  problem 
constitutes  in  part  one  phase  of  the  world  movement  of  the  _ 
wheat  area  which  involves  the  future  of  wheat  growing  m  thnj 
United  States  as  a  whole.     On  the  other  hand,  it  constitutes  ifl 

■  See  aboTB  pp.    14,  21.   for   reterenco   to   the  early  (leclfne  In    wbMt    growtai 

ObiD  raised  ft  greaKr  nnmber  of  biiBbpIs  at  wbEBt  (50.3TS.600  biutielai  to 
tbe  year  ISOB  thHn  at  any  other  cenmn  pprlod  In  the  half  centrrv  eloBinc  wk» 
thai  year.  Farther.  Ohio  ranked  Gt<t  among  the  statea  Id  the  United  Ststa 
■n  that  year  Id  the  production  of  wheat  per  square  mile  of  area,  haylof  (iro- 
dueed  1,Z3G.94  bnBbelH  per  square  mile.  Thla  Seare  haa  been  mirpasaeil  bat 
ODCG  daring  tbe  cengun  periods  Included  In  tbe  fltty  yearti  1850-1900.  Indliiu 
bavfrg  producpd  1.316, Tfi  hiiHhMs  per  square  nilh'  of  ar^'a  In  tbe  year  Iftm 
Further,  the  per  capita  yield  of  wheat  hi  Ohio  rosp  to  12. IS  bnehels  In  iHW. 
aner  bavlDg  fallen  from  14.39  buaheli  In  1676  to  9.flS  baibels  In  1S89.  towa 
preaentB,  Hpparertly,  a  somewhat  anBligoiis  Fitiiatinn  but  the  total  yield  la 
that  state  In  1SB9  was  considerably  teas  than  In  either  1S6B  or  18T9.  vhlle  tbe 
per  capita  yield  In  1899  (10.20  biiBhelsl  wai  but  Dttle  more  than  batf  that  at 
lein  (Ift.ie  hnshelsD  and  was  connldptably  Ipbs  than  halt  that  of  1869  iH.tS 
husbelB),  The  Increase  tn  the  yield  por  capita  from  1RS9  to  1S9B  was,  how- 
ever, greater  In  the  case  of  Iowa  than  In  the  case  of  Ohifr — tbe  per  capit* 
yield  for  tbe  former  etate  hiding  4,31  busbela  for  1889.  Delaware.  Eenlocky 
and  Tenneisee.  both  In  respect  to  the  production  of  wheat  per  capita  and  p't 
eqtiare  mUe  of  area,  are  eomparable  to  Ohio,  Indeed,  tbe  per  capita  pradoc- 
tlon  of  wheat  In  Delaware  and  Tenbenee  and  tbe  production  per  aqtiare  mil* 
of  arra  In  r>>'leware  in  IRCn  were  the  larfiest  of  any  cenaiiB  period  from  ISSO  to 
1900,  [See  BuUttin  of  V.  S.  Dep(,  of  HMc.  VIvU.  of  Btat.,  No.  24  :  R*Io- 
tiotu  of  PopuiaUoti  and  Fond  Product*  <n  the  Umtfd  States,  etc..  WMshtQittaa. 
1903.  pp.  27-321,     In  tbe  year  IBOO,  however.  Ohio  was  said  to  hftve  snffertd 

>  gnateat  falTnre   Id   the  wheat   crop   ever   eiperlenced   by   any  atate  In   iM   I 

ilted  Btates.     Barver't  Wetklv,  «4i  823. 
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phase  of  the  production  of  wheat  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  These  two  phases  of  the  question  are  not  in- 
dependent but  may  be  separated  for  purposes  of  discussion. 
The  problem  may  be  stated  in  another  way  by  saying  that  wheat 
growing  in  Wisconsin  must  compete  with  wheat  growing  in  the 
world  at  large  and  with  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States  in 
particular.  In  addition  it  must  compete  with  other  crops  and 
other  farm  pursuits  in  Wisconsin. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  future  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
United  States  has  been  debated  pro  and  con  by  experts  in  both 
hemispheres.  One  side  claims  that  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  a  surplus  for  the  world's  wheat  sup- 
ply must  soon  diminish  on  account  of  the  increase  in  population 
and  tbe  exhaustion  of  the  area  of  cheap  lands  within  that  eoun- 
trj-  and  the  opening  up  of  new  cheap  lauds  in  other  countries; 
while  the  other  side  claims  that  the  withdrawal  of  much  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States  from  cultivation  to  wheat  is  merely 
temporary,  and  that  steadily  higher  prices  would  result  in  the 
bringing  of  it  again  into  cultivation  for  that  purpose.'  In  this 
discussion  there  are  the  widest  and  most  irreconcilable  esti- 
mates as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  wheat  area  in  other 
coimtries,  considering  adaptability  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  com- 
peting crops  and  pursuits,  competing  foods,  transportation  and 
social  factors.'     The  whole  problem   is  a  complex  and  difficult 

■  |!h  Vor(Kwwt«n>  Mlllfr,  Dm.  30,  188T.  and  Feb.  3.  IS88,  for  reterence  to 
>  rfvlpw  of  the  InYwUgatlociB  of  n  number  of  men  In  reapept  to  .^mcriuii  ffom- 
pelDlon  bi  wbeat  growing,  bj  Dr.  Budolpb  Ueyer  (188S),  and  kIm  ■.  review  Of 
ilmllar  IDTestlmtlonc  by  Dr.  Mbx  Berlnit.  See  tialion.  8Bi  2.19;  Quart,  Rev., 
I«Mt  -MH:  Arena,  ai  Mi;  Pop,  So*.  Unnrh.,  B4i  145,  7,19;  US:  TflP-CT .  fiat. 
Rn..  tMli  SOS:  Vo,  Amer,  Rei:.  IKSi  ISl.  SlI :  Qaart.  Jour.  Econ.,  18i  STO : 
nev.  of  Sev.,  UBi  H88 :  Jour,  of  Pol    Bcon..  li  88.  360, 

•In  reference  to  Canada,  nee  Marnr.  IFAeal  fn  lAit  Canadian  XortliKett;  aim 
COfMHt.  Mag.,  3t  4(18:  14i  13T :  UZi  Sfll :  ItB:  2S:  Pop.  Soi.  Mo..  BB:  Tefl; 
Cent..  «Br  481  :  Chiengo  Rtcord  Herald.  Ocl.  9.  10O."i.  In  reten>nc*  to  Argen- 
tina, sec  Landirirthechaft  uitd  jrDlon(»a(Jon  Ifn  Rpanltrhm  .4iiierl*'i  von  Mr. 
Kaerger  In  Bat.  Amer.  Sup..  B4>  22330:  Hev.  of  Reo.  ZSi  227:  Outlook.  M: 
119:  Jour,  of  Pol.  Earn.,  lOi  208,  333.  In  reterenee  to  Siberia,  Me  8<H.  Amer- 
Bup.  43 1  17081-2.  In  reference  la  varloua  countrlea  In  gmerat,  see  OJtOM- 
bfVj  Journal.  »4i  837:  TXi  419:  Crookwi.  The  Wheat  Problem,  N.  T.  and  Lon- 
don. 1900:  Saltan,  «i  B44  :  0«i  309,  4I7B  :  67.  237:  PorBm,  2*!  17.1;  21: 
101  :  pop.  SM.  Mo..  SZi  760;  SSi  l-i>,  3r>l.fl.1  :  54i  7G9 :  Rev.  of  Rev.,  1«i  S»R : 
Bonlxrf  Mag.  fS.  T.)  BOi  20.  783:  fill.  Rev..  BSi  142;  eii  ZflG:  S4i  602; 
IMi  006;  IVoCtire,  6Ii  ItTO-.  .Vrnefeentk  rent..  43i  ST9 ;  B3)  670  ;Jai>i«al  ftny. 
ol  Blalltl.  Sob.,  BSi  7S  :  Rep.  of  Ind.  <7aH.  (1900)  Vol.  0  [Index]. 
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one  and  perhaps  nothing  more  can  be  safely  done  liere  than 
point  out  tendeneiea.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of 
wheat  industry  to  seek  new  and  cheap  lands  is  unmistakaUe; 
consequently  we  may  look  for  a  future  relative  decline  of  the 
coltiire  of  wheat  in  this  country  as  a  whole  while  these  new  and 
cheap  lands  are  being  added  to  the  wheat  growing  area  of  the 
world.  That  the  same  causes  that  operated  to  drive  the  wheat 
area  across  the  country  from  east  to  west  are  now  operating  lo 
drive  it  into  British  North  America  and  into  South  America  is 
a  commonplace  statement  today.  Even  though  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  some  of  the  older  states  of  tie 
United  States,  still  that  revival  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
increase  in  population,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  relative  strength  and  persistence  of  the  movement  of  the 
wheat  area  out  of  the  country.  In  Minnesota,  there  has  long 
been  a  movement  toward  the  displacement  of  wheat  growing  by 
diversified  agriculture.  In  a  great  part  of  the  state  this  all 
amoimts  to  an  accomplished  fact.*  The  live  stock  industry 
yearly  becoming  more  important  in  South  Dakota,  while 
North  Dakota  is  making  progress  in  that  direction.* 

But  even  should  we  grant  the  probability  of  a  permanent  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  and  a  future  revival  of  wheat  culture  in 
those  other  parte  of  the  United  States  where  it  has  become  un- 
important, it  seems  probable  that  Wisconsin  would  be  one  of 
the  last  states  in  the  Union  to  respond  to  that  movement.  The 
reasons  for  this  assertion  lie  partly  in  the  strong  hold  that  the 
dairy  industry  already  has  ivithin  the  state,  together  with  the 
special  adaptation  of  "Wisconsin  to  that  industry,  which  has  iti 
basis  in  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  in  social  and 
factors  and  in  the  production  of  grass,  hay,  corn  and.  to  a  li 
extent,  oats.  Wheat  must  compete  with  these  crops  as  grown 
for  dairy  purposes,  as  well  as  with  other  crops,'  if  it  la  to  re- 
gain something  of  its  old  importance  in  the  state.     To  this  com- 

•  8fv  Thompnon,   C.   W..   The   Uorement   of   Wheal  Grotetno;   A   Btadg   «f  it 
Leadtng  Stile   In   Qvarl.   Jour,    Bron,.   IHi   570. 

•8«o  BulfetlH  of  Tl.   ft.   Drp.   nf  Agrio..  Dlvit.   of  Btat.,  No.  2<.  pp.   31.  St  I 
•Bnppclsny   with  potntoM.  harl'-y.  (obx'co.  sugar  boets.   ana   market  gard 
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petitioD  we  have  seen  that  wheat  has  become  unequal  and  so  it 
will  probably  remain  as  long  as  it  is  a  frontier  crop  and  con- 
tinues to  be  grown  according  to  the  extensive  system.^  An 
additional  reason  against  the  probability  of  an  early  return  to 
wheat  growing  iu  Wisconsin  is  found  in  the  bad  repute  into 
which  that  industry  has  fallen  and  the  prejudice  against  it 
among  the  farmers  of  the  state.  No  doubt  the  demand  for 
bread  is  paramount  and  must  be  satisfied;  while  a  considerable 
and  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  work  wonders 
in  removing  the  present  day  prejudice  in  Wisconsin  against 
that  crop.  Still,  the  demand  for  bread  is  not  inexorable,  be- 
cause it  is  capable  of  being  replaced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
competing  foods,  and  among  these  competing  foods  dairy  pro- 
ducts hold  an  iiii]>ortant  place.  Further,  for  dairjing,  Wiscon- 
sin has  comparatively  greater  exclusive  advantages  than  for 
raising  wheat.  There  are  relatively  many  possible  areas  for 
the  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  we 
can  judge  from  past  experience,  relatively  few  areas  exception- 
ally favorable  for  dair>'ing — particularly  in  its  specialized 
forms.*  The  conclusion  then  seems  to  be  warranted  that  under 
these  conditions  the  wheat  ci*op  in  Wisconsin  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  compete  with  that  crop  as  grown  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  other  crops  and  other  farm 
pursuits  within  the  state  itself. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  insist  that  Wisconsin  enjoys 
no  overwhelming  natural  advantages  in  reference  to  dairying 
and  that  large  areas  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  and  presum- 
ably in  other  sections  of  the  country  now  unimportant  in  re- 
spect to  that  industry,  may  with  the  proper  amoimt  of  well 
directed  effort  be  reasonably  expected  to  become  important 
centers,  in  the  future,  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  combination  of 
favorable  conditions  that  has  been  seen  to  exist  in  Wisconsin  in 


'  See  BbOTe   p. 
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respect  to  the  dairy  indoBtiy,  either  exists  naturally,  or  can  tw 
reproduced  artificially  m  any  couBiderable  portions  of  these 
other  areas  at  a  cost  which  wilt  permit  effective  competition  witli 
dairying  in  the  former  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  superior  advantages  enjc^ed 
by  Wisconsin  dairymen  in  the  past  tend  to  diminish.  Ei-Qov- 
ernor  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  when  addressing  the  Wit- 
GODsin  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1870,"  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Wisconsin  ought  to  do  well  in  dairying  because  in  that  in- 
dustry the  cost  of  land  plays  so  important  a  part  and  the  latter 
state  is  well  situated  in  that  respect  as  compared  with  New  York. 
It  was  pointed  out  a  deeade  later  that  producing  dairy  pro- 
ducts had  been  sustained  on  land  worth  $150  an  acre  and  that 
Wisconsin  dairj'nien  were  "protected  by  the  organizations  of 
those  that  rule  the  market  upon  these  products  upon  high  priced 
land. '  '"•  With  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  consequent  to  the 
introduction  of  dairying  into  Wisconsin,  due  in  part  to  the 
capitalization  of  those  same  superior  advantages  for  that  id- 
dustry,  conditions  as  between  New  York  and  Wisconsin  in  thi* 
respect  have  tended  toward  equalization,  while  the  cheaper  lands 
beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  elsewhere,  that  are  adapted 
to  dairying  have  in  turn  a  similar  advantage  in  that  respect  over 
the  higher  priced  lands  of  Wisconsin.  Further,  it  was  noted 
above"  that  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association  was  able  to 
secure  freight  rates  on  dairy  products  to  the  eastern  markets  so 
liberal  that  it  cost  scarcely  more  to  ship  from  Wiaconain  than 
from  many  parts  of  the  dairy  region  of  New  York,  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  process  of  the  equalization  of  market  con- 
ditions by  the  neglect  of  distance  in  making  freight  tariflEs  oo 
dairy  products  should  not  apply  equally  well  as  between  Wis- 
consin and  territory  still  more  remote  from  market.  As  • 
matter  of  fact  "The  Wisconsin  Dairy  Manufacturers  and  Milk 
Producers'  Association"  has  been  recently  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance 
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tance  tariff  rates  on  dairy  products  from  competing  territory 
to  the  west  of  Chicago."  This  equalization  both  in  reference 
to  land  values  and  in  reference  to  rates  of  transportation  has 
alao  manifested  its  influence  in  r€fipe(!t  to  other  farm  pui  suits, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  explains,  in  part,  the  westward  movement 
of  both  the  wheat  area  and  the  center  of  the  production  of  live 
stock.  The  significance  of  these  facts  for  our  inmaediate  pur- 
-  pose  lies  in  this :  that  in  so  far  as  natural  conditiona  are  meas- 
urably adaptable,  dairying  tends  to  follow  wheat  growing  and 
stock-raising  westward  and  either  to  displace  both — and  es- 
pecially the  former — or  to  force  different  methods  in  both  pur- 
suits. Partly  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the 
live-stock  industry  in  the  great  com  belt  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Wisconsin  has  been  reduced  to  an  intensive  system  for  the 
production  of  corn-fed  meat  products,  with  the  further  result 
that  land  values  are  quite  as  high  as  in  the  dairy  regions  of 
Wisconsin.'''  Wheat  growing  must  in  like  manner  either  be  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  intensive  sj-stem  or  be  driven  from  those 
regions  open  to  competition  from  dairying  or  from  other  more 
highly  organized  farm  pursuits — that  is,  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  present  wheat  area  within  the  United  States.  When 
in  this  process  of  competition  and  equalization  the  price  of 
■wheat  rises  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  intensive  wheat  grow- 
ing profitable,  wheat  may,  with  the  reservations  noted  above  in 
reference  to  other  competing  areas  in  the  United  States,  be  again 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  but  it  will  be  grown  in  due  subordination 

"See   CMcaOD   Ittcurd   Herald.   Aug.   2,    IBOT. 

"CotQ^Bre  the  stBll-fPd  meat  producte  n(  Eii)iU»ti  farmer*  on  Ih*  blgb  priced 
landa  of  thai  ccninlir. 

In  aoiue  parti  of  tbn  great  ceoCral  gnia  bell  of  (be  United  Statn — eapee- 
Ullr  Id  the  itate  at  Illlnoln — ttie  live  stocK  IndUBtry  rulterB  verlona  competi- 
tion from  thi!  produetlun  of  cash  grain  ornpii.  Thi«  la  made  piMsIble 
by  the  disregard  of  anil  eiptollatlon  Khlcb  tin'  latter  metbiHl  of  farming  In- 
TDlTea.  Land  vsIhps  In  Iboie  si-ptlonit  are  aiiatalned  In  aplte  of  d{>cllDlng 
yield   by    Ibe   (cenerni    iiTiward   tendency   in   the   price   of   landa. 

It  l«  to  hp  noted  that  wblle  thp  dairy  reElon  also  motea  weatward.  thai  In- 
doKrj  doef  not  teed  to  ill)(&-<pear  in  the  older  aecllons  ai  did  wheat  growing. 
The  reaaons  for  Ibis  bare  I>prd  rtatfd  In  pointing  out  tbe  eaaeatlal  difference 
between  the  tiro  Indiintiie*.  For  a  dIscaailoD  of  Datry  Developntmt  f»  tilt 
tJiHteil  Stala  by  Henry  E,  Alrord,  Chief  of  IMilry  DiTtalon.  Bnrean  of  Animal 
Indtutry,  »pc  rear  Boo*  ol  the  DepI,  of  Aprio.,  1899,  pp.  381-t02.  See  alio 
TiMtfth    Cfnivi.   Hi    lOnSfl   anit   Vi   4R3-4G9. 
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to  a  diversified  system  of  agriculture  and  not  to  the  exelufiion  9 
otlier  farm  pursuits  ns  in  early  days. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  future  possible  situation 
in  Wisconsin  in  reference  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in  connec- 
tion with  other  farm  pursuits  by  turning,  for  a  closer  examina- 
tion, to  those  regions  of  the  United  States  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  appar- 
ent revival  of  wheat  growing.'*  It  was  asserted  a  score  of  years 
ago  that  the  fanners  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  had  been 
following  dairjing  too  exclusively  in  the  past  and  that  they  were 
at  that  time  turning  their  attention  to  the  growing  of  wheal  in 
connection  with  dairying  and  were  getting  good  results,  while 
they  kept  just  as  many  cowa  as  before  and  secured  just  as  good 
a  return  from  dairj'ing.  The  wheat  crop  was  said  to  be  prof- 
itable in  itself,  while  the  straw  was  valuable  for  feed  and  for 
other  purposes  in  connection  with  dairying.  Further,  the  whett 
crop  was  found  to  be  the  best  crop  with  which  to  seed  down  to 
grass.  With  careful  cultivation,  average  yields  of  as  high  m 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  had  been  scoured  in  some  cases  for 
several  years  in  succession  and  this  had  been  done  bj-  the  we 
of  improved  machinery  and  without  other  labor  than  that  result- 
ing from  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  help  already  employed  in 
dairying.'"  Examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  wheat  crop  for 
the  year  1899  in  Ohio  does  not,  however,  seem  to  fully  justify 
this  point  of  view.  The  wheat  growing  and  the  dairying  regions 
remain  to  a  large  extent  separate  and  distinct.'"  Of  eleven 
counties"  in  Ohio  producing  over  one  million  bushels  of  wliMt 
each  in  1899,  but  three  had  over  ten  thousand  dairy  cows  each 
and  all  of  these  three  had  less  than  fifteen  thousand  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  ten  counties'*  having  over  fifteen  thousand 


"See  BboTE  p.  172.  notP  1. 

•'Farm.    Intt..    (Wis.)    BHUelln    No.    1,    pp.    120-29. 

'■  Tfftflh  Cbkiihii.  8w  also  BvlleHn  TJ.  8.  Depl.  of  Aaric,  No.  S5,  Bamt 
0/  ABimal  Indnilry:  Blati>Ui:s  a]  the  DaiTji,  (with  accompnnj'lnB  cbirtil  in 
Hifnrr   E.    AlTOril.   Cliipf   of  Dairy   PItIbIod. 

"Darke,  SenwH,  Plpknway.  Butler.  FlgnCMk.  Psyette.  HJmt,!.  Uadbm 
I'rebte,   Urcpn.  and   Putnam  <roun.tte!i. 

"Aabtabula,  TnimhuU,  Hamlltfln,  Slark.  OesrBH,  fDlumblona.  Lorvtn.  fm 
agp.   fiiTatioBi.   iiid   Summit   roiint'Mi. 
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dairy  cows  each,  but  one'»  produced  much  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion buBhebt  of  wheat,  while  seven  produced  lem  than  that 
amount  each.  A  similar  examination  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  dairying  and  wheat  growing  in  the  state  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1899  sho^va  an  evai  greater  separation  between  these 
two  branches  of  agriculture.'" 

Similar  reports  of  good  yields  of  wheat  over  a  series  of  years, 
where  grown  with  proper  rotation,  have  been  made  occasionally 
in  Wisconsin,-'  but  in  the  meantime  wheat  growing  in  general 
has  continued  to  decline  rapidly  in  that  state.  The  conclusion 
then  seems  to  be.  as  already  pointed  out,""  that  the  wheat  crop 
is,  on  the  whole,  found  less  useful  than  other  farm  crops  as  a 
crop  supplem'entarj'  to  dairying,  and  is  accordingly  unable  to 
compete  with  those  crops  on  that  account.  Accordingly,  the 
prospects  for  the  growing  of  wheat  in  connection  wjth  dairying 
in  Wisconsin  do  not  seem  encouraging.  The  more  complete 
separation  between  wheat  growing  and  dairying  in  New  York, 
'where  the  latter  industrj-  is  much  more  important  than  in  Ohio, 
is  significant  in  this  connection. 

The  other  reasons  set  forth  above  in  reference  to  the  utility 
of  the  wheat  crop  are  probably  more  valid  than  that  of  its  im- 
portance in  connection  with  dairying,  and  these  reasons  doubtless 
explain  in  large  mea,sure  its  apparent  revival  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  the  utilitj'  of 
the  wheat  crop  as  contributory  to  successful  seeding  to  grass.** 
As  that  result  ia,  however,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  wheat  is 
a  winter  crop  in  those  sections,  while  winter  wheat  can  be  grown 
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tion  o£  the  same  policy  on  terms  increasingly  favorable  to  pro- 
spective settlers  was,  in  turn,  largely  inBtnimental  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheat  area  out  of  Wisconsin  and  into  othiT  -iections, 
and  the  state  thus  became  entirely  typical  of  the  movement  of 
the  wheat  area  across  the  country,  as  a  whole,  from  east  to  west. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  net  political  and  social  effects  of 
the  cheap  land  policy,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  can  be 
justified  economically,  as  it  has  been  the  chief  factor  leadir^  to 
reckless  soil  exploitation  and  undesirable  extensivity  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  distrust  of  railroad  corporations  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Wisconsin  gave  away  with  the  break-down  of  the  home-market 
and  the  wheat  farmers  became  as  eagerly  desirous  for  railroads 
as  they  had  formerly  been  hostile.  The  farmers  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  might  themselves  own  and  control  the  railroads. 
and  when  this  hope  proved  without  foundation  they  were  still 
willing  to  encourage  their  construction  by  granting  mortgages 
upon  their  laud.  High  anticipations  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  construction  of  railroads  were  held  by  the  farm- 
ers, while  the  projectors  of  the  railroads  were  on  their  part  con- 
vinced that  sufficient  business  would  exist  to  occupy  all  the 
roads  that  could  be  constructed  to  the  West,  and  scouted  the 
idea  of  competition.  Such  competition,  however,  soon  developeii 
and  was  accentuated  by  the  depression  of  1857,  Local  dis- 
crimination in  rates  at  once  appeared  and  produced  dicsatls- 
f action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  The  situation  was  the  more 
difficult  because  of  the  almost  absolute  dependence  of  the  wheal 
fanner  upon  the  railroad,  while  the  latter  was  on  the  other  hand 
subject  to  all  the  unfavorable  conditions  incident  to  an  almost 
entire  dependence  upon  a  single  commodity  for  traific.  Com- 
bination among  the  railroads,  together  with  the  deficiency  in 
transportation  facilities,  due  to  limited  construction  during  the 
Civil  ^Va^  period,  led  to  higher  rates,  which  were  largely  maia- 
tained  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  which  the  wheat  farmer 
was  the  less  able  to  bear  on  account  of  denlining  prices  for 
wheat,  and  on  account  of  higher  cost  of  production  due  to  de- 
pleted fertility  and  higher  land  values.     Under   these   circum- 
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CHAPTER  SII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Adaptability  of  the  soil,  adaptability  of  wheat  as  a  crop  suit- 
able for  frontier  conditions,  and  economie  habit  on  the  part  of 
Uie  early  settlers  of  Wisconsin  led  to  the  rise  of  wheat  growing 
within  the  statf.  With  crop  failure  imd  dwlinc  in  jield  and 
with  the  breakdown  of  the  early  home  market  for  wheat,  a  tend- 
ency toward  diversification  appeared  as  early  as  1850.  This 
tendency  was,  however,  soon  checked  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  gave  access  to  outside  markets  and  which  led  to 
the  spread  of  the  wheat  area  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
state  and  to  an  even  greater  speeiiiiization  in  the  growing  of 
that  crop  than  before.  The  introduction  of  improved  farm 
machinery  for  the  production  of  wheat — especially  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War — emphasized  the  tendency  toward  that 
crop  and  facilitated  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  soil. 

Another  important  factor  in  producing  excessive  specializa- 
tion in  the  growing  of  wheat  was  the  favorable  public  land 
policy — federal  and  state — which  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
cheap,  fertile  lands  of  the  state  on  easy  terms  and  to  their 
settlement  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Men  are  wasteful  of 
that  which  costs  little  and  cropping  to  wheat  according  to  the 
extensive  method  afforded  the  most  evident  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation.  Abundance  of  cheap  land  also 
indirectly  facilitated  the  growing  of  wheat  by  affording  a  basis 
for  the  land-grant  railroad.  Moreover,  the  combination  of  cheap 
lands  and  railroad  construction  created  a  situation  preeminently 
favorable  to  speculation  in  land  and  to  this  speculation  wheat- 
growing  lent  itself  with  peculiar  adaptability,  as  it  required 
a  minimum  amount  of  permanent  improvements.     A  continoa- 
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the  state.  The  tobacco  crop  played  a  similar,  though  far  ii'ss 
important,  part  in  the  displacement  of  wheat  growing  in  certain 
Bectiona  of  the  state,  while  insect  pests  and  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result, 

A  considerable  revival  of  wheat  growing — at  least  according  to 
the  extensive  method — appears  unlikely  in  Wisconsin  because  of 
the  relatively  more  exclusive  advantages  in  that  state  for  dairy- 
ing than  for  the  growing  of  wheat.  Neither  does  investigation  of 
the  important  dairy  and  wheat  growing  districts  of  New  York 
and  Ohio  warrant  the  opinion  that  wheat  growing  may  be  again 
taken  op  in  an  important  way,  as  incidental  to  dairying,  since 
the  two  industries  appear  to  be  largely  confined  to  separate 
regions  in  these  two  states.  Other  farm  crops  appear  to  be  re- 
latively more  useful  in  that  connection. 

Lastly,  it  appears  that,  in  accordance  with  past  experience,  we 
may  expect  a  continued  movement  of  the  wheat  growing  area 
of  the  world  generally,  into  the  relatively  leas  developed  regions 
that  are  adapted  to  that  crop,  until  the  tendencies  that  operate 
toward  the  equalization  of  economic  conditions  between  com- 
peting areas  have  worked  out  their  ultimate  effects ;  and  such  a 
consideration  probably  points  to  a  relative  decline  in  the  ertent 
of  wheat  growing  within  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  the  future. 
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Hunt,  p.  33  (Washington,  1000].  Cor  sll«g«l  gross  Inacc oracles  In  tbe  Slitta 
Censas.  see  Boiu»  Soportt,  28th  Cong.,  lat  Sesa .  to].  111.  Na  G80. 

•  United    Siata    CMux*. 

(No  ettlmatt'S  wi-re  made  ti>r  the  ^nr  184(1.  B«e  Polenl  Ogh^e  Report  tor 
IMO  [HouMB  Etec.  Doc.  Sl'th  Cong.    2nd  Seas.,  vol.  3,  No.  52.  p.  S|. 

[The  Mtlmatea  For  the  years  1841  to  1S48  inclusive  are  from  Cht>  PaCeat 
Offlec  Beporta  for  those  jeBTS.  In  referoice  to  the  Isck  of  similar  estimates  (or 
the  fears  1(^40  to  IBHl  IncluHlve  leicept  18D3),  sDe  Report  a!  Me  Oo«mli«lon«r 
Qt  Patent;  Fart  tl.  AorUmllure,  1646  pp.  t4-lG 

■  Pat.   OBScp  Rep,,   AarieultMre,   ISB3.   p.    128, 

•Rrp    of   Com.   of  Agric.    (C,   S.|    for  18fl2.   p. 

•Ibia.  for  1863,  p.  3. 


'/Md    I 


18(14. 


'Ibia    for  ISfH. 
'lUd.    for    18B&. 

•  Blatut.  dtufrocf  oj  fAr  F7n«tnl  Slain,  190G.  p.  SIG,  tor  statistics  i 
I  sea  to  1904. 

•GlT«i   281,294  700   In    the   gtatUI.    Alttnu;*  of  IIM    VMtta   fffalm,    : 
tS3.  and  bi  tbe  Rep   of  tkt  Oom.  of  A^ftie,  for  1S7S,  p.  29, 
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TABLE  Til.                                                                 ^1 

MLbbbb  of    rBllnwdi  io  Whooosi,>   bj  ye«rs  f  irij^nria  Blur  Sr™i,  (or  1«B,  p.  1.011]?^ 
yearly  raoaipts  and   sbipiuiiate  of  whaal  aad  floor   and  yaarl)' manoFHCtBiv  or  Soar 
atMUwBOk™.     [HcpprUoft/v  .Vtilwaukre  Chambtr  of  Comjnfrcr.  aad  thoAmm- 
can  Halr.Mj  Joupinof] 

Yeare. 

Br  yeara. 

Bflceiiits  or 

of  wbeac 

BaceipU  of 

[Barrale.) 

9bipmeat<      Uannfae- 
of  Dour           lun  uf 
from             aooi  at 

BBMO 

SS:;::;:::: 

s 

osa 

l.SDO 

:S! 
1 

i;i 

'1 

Ii 

II 

1:81 

■1 
l| 

'/.IW 

1 

15.756 

g;s  ■■:;■;-■■ 

U90 

3s; " 

1 

781 : 

84e, 
880. 

;i 
1 

,7B8. 

■1 

■:| 
;i; 

.102. 

ii: 

:| 

S: 

.IDS. 

:'| 

104,005 

228.422 

414.833 
561.  S7d 

is 

2l!:fW 

■|:lf 

IS, BSD, 70S 

I2,at3.es9 

li:S;£ 
III 
III 

Si 

MS 

sss 

III 

ii 

IS.SSO.Stb 
IS.OiO.SSO 

2C7 
620 

i 

i 

i 

3B4 

1 

1 

8S8 

1 

i 
1 

i 

sua 

!M,i2B' 

ii 

520;«ao 

S:g 
11 

Si 

1:|| 

2'.aw;30J 

2.1ZI  B7a 
2.(lB.I7d 

3.s;s,2es 

SSS 

l.0;«.87l 

■B'i 

;427's3t 

•ii 

:2oii!mo 

ii 

:is5,'ios 
:!li:| 

;mi;j.'S 

ii»;*'".!!. 

tl  225.041  1           »»:<» 
.232.080  '           58a» 

;«s4;os8 !     847;S 

:i.li   ii 

i;S  -Si 

4.601.301  1       1.0W.K. 
«.a54.144  ,          S61.1S! 
3.078.614             r!.M 

i;iil^  iili 
;S:IS     i:SS 

ii  ii 

3.97S.0.8'       ,,7j,,Hi 

a:^:    i;SS:S 

i-sji;^!  liii 

1872 

ffl:....;::: 

ma 

ilS:...:..:. 

IS;::::.;.; 

ISSB 

SS:::::.... 

IIOE 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Range  of  qaotatioas  for  the  price  of  wheat  at  If  llwaakee.  daring  the  months  of  January, 
April,  Joiy,  and  October.  1858-1904,  [No.  1  spring,  1858-1868;  No.  2  spring,*  1869-1897 : 
No.  1  northern  spring,  1898-1904  {Forty'Meven'Ji  Annual  Report  of  Vie  Trade  and 
Commeree  of  Milwaukee,  1904,  pp.  90-^)]. 


1858 

1859. 

irno. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

January 

April 

55-60 
60-^ 
66-75 
65-88 

77-112 

100-118 

59-95 

72-85 

99-102 
96-110 
90-112 
85-94 

75-82 
88-84 
74-83 
78-81 

70-  75 
77-86 
81-97 
89-104M 

100-131 
115-122 

July 

October.. 

100-116H 
102-118 

January 

April 

July  .... 
October. 


1864. 


115H-12iH 
114Vi-184 
202    -226 
137    -186H 


1865. 


142    -177 
96    -121M 
101    -131 
132^-148 


1866. 


121!li-132 
126    -166M 
1.^7)^-211^ 
196    -229 


1867. 


2C5-221 
245-285 
205-240 
185-200 


1868. 


199  -207MI 
196  -209MI 
180H-196)i 
128H-1J99( 


1869. 


110    -118V 
1023£-110 
124    -140 
91Vi-107 


January 
April;... 
July  .  . 
October. 


1870. 


IbU-  844( 
73    -  94H 
106^-135 
96S(-110^ 


1871. 


108)^-132 
12151^-132 
106>«-124)i 
117    -127 


1872. 


120fC-124 
119li-187 
118V4-127H 
106Vi-122 


1873. 


1874. 


119-127H    117    -126H 
116-129)4'  124MI-181 


118-127 
100-112 


1099^-121 H 
84    -96H 


1875. 


88^-90X 
94    -106H 
104H-138 
108    -115 


Jaaaary 
AprU... 
July.... 
October. 


1876. 


97%-ialK 

99)(-108H 
90   -106 
107    -118 


1877. 


126Ml-mH 
134^190 
124    -158H 
108H-116 


1878. 


102M  llOH 

106vft-115S 
94  -lau 
77H-89fi 


1879. 


82V4-  87 
86H-96M 
88Ml-102)i 
104    -121M 


1880. 


114MI-130H 
102    -118 
89IC-100)4 
98H-102H 


1881. 


96H-96k 
96K-10iH 
llOH-inii 
180    -145 


*  With  the  disappearance  of  quotations  for  No.  2  spring  wheat  after  1897,  the  price 
statistics  are  of  less  si«niflcanoe  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  as  No.  1  northern  spring  wheat  represents  a  grade  of  wheat  superior 
to  that  grown  in  Wisconsin  in  recent  years. 
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TABLE  VIII.— Continued. 


January 
April . . . 
July. 
October. 


1882. 


18SS. 


128    -14(H4     OS    -lOSM 


126    -185 

106    -129% 

92%- Wh 


101H-11(HK 
95^-108^ 
90    -9S!li 


1884 


87H-85H 
7996-96 
78X-85H 
71V4-77X 


1885. 


74V4-80H 
74H-91K 
85Vf«H 
85    -91)i 


1886. 


77  -M% 
76  -909i 
7S  -81^ 
e»%-U}i 


1887. 


77«-8W4 
76«-78X 
68  -72X 
69^-71 


January 
April  . . . 
July.. 
October. 


1888. 


75X-  IIH 
73    -80H 
74«-84 
98!I£-115M 


1889. 


1890. 


87    -  94H     6996-72^ 


77^-  88H 
76X-  81 

71H-  n% 


7254-84^ 
8S    -91^ 

92%-\>6% 


1891. 


82H-98H 
98H-114H 
86H-  9SH 
87!li-94 


1892. 


809(-«H 
76H-84X 
72    -77M 

64  '-mu 


189S. 


64S-^H 
62^-66^ 
55  -64!4 
57  V  61% 


January 
April  .. 
Jnly  ... 
October 


1894. 


58H-61^ 
55!l£-619£ 
50    -56 
52H-55 


18%. 


50H-55^ 
55^^59£ 
62Vi-7SH 
56ai-60?4 


1896. 


5696-63 

61HHJ7V6 
54?6-59>4 
64    -77 


1897. 


7S56-79H 
68    -80 
70    -81 
82    -89 


1896. 


89-96 
96  -117 
86-90 
62^-70^ 


1889. 


68^76H 
70^-75 

69    -74V4 


January 

April 

July 

October . 


1900. 


63V^-69 
66    -68^ 
75    -83 
74H-81K 


1901. 


74    -1S% 
71    -76 
66    -73 
68!li-7m 


1902. 


75H-81^ 
72    -78 
76    -80 
72    -75MI 


190S. 


75H-82J< 
77    -81H 
8SH-90 
82  54-87 


1904. 


86H-91 

94    -lOS 

98    -101 

112    -UO 
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TABLE  IX 

Riufa'  af  anotalioDs  (oc  tbe  pri«  of  whsst  it  Chioaiio  dnrinc  the  moatlis  at  Jidd- 
■17.  April,  /aly.  lad  .October.    1H0-19D(.    [No.  3  SprioK,  ISU  to  AprU^SU.  inclatin, 

Iges,  Pt  11.  pp.  HO-flll ;  No.  i  SprinK.  Jaly,  KSi  to  I86>,  IncJuaive.  ■□(]  No.  s'sprlng.  198^ 
to  ISJg,  inolusiTS  ( Tmlf  and  Commerre  of  fMcami.  RopOftfl  Iftlft-IBTB) ;  No.  3  Datb  (eoQ- 
traot)otla>t.*lST»-19Dt,  (A<!psr((ir  rA^  Trade  anil   Camvureeof  OhicagotorliOi.  v^-)] 


.». 

,M,. 

,«,. 

,«. 

IM4. 

..^. 

^.■::;;::::     IS 

B- 

IBIS. 

IMT, 

uu. 

ISU. 

ino. 

iw 

5S« 

■***»«■■■ 

1,1 

sn-m 

m 

40^ 

IS5Z. 

,».. 

,».. 

USE.              UM. 

U67. 

J 

£9-  sr> 

88-7.1 
W-IM 

B5-IC0 

1S3-1(5 

IW-15S 

iis-ita 

,«-S 

«58, 

■».. 

iseo. 

isn. 

1«». 

im. 

71 

'Ill 

TS-gg 

M 

,«. 

,»> 

USB. 

™, 

ISU. 

«89, 

SSfc,:;:;::: 

***      115-iaim 

...        IBB-JMW 
150-182 

I48-17S 

1I»-WI 
I»-1S3 

sis-isi 

lBS-335 

IBS    -81,1 
Va    -230 

ISO  -a» 

117^-130 

lofn^u?* 

■  Ooeaiioaally  bat  onn  nunt 
'  From  1179  to  ISV7  the  quot 
tioD*  tor  No.  :  SpHnr  wneat. 


tioni 


s  for  I 


ind  Cbii  U  flspsolallir  traa  of  the  mi 

.bii  arada  of  wheat  from  tbe  oLam  of 

',    thxiaitatlonatroailSWlolKMbsra  leis  aisaiauDC 
than  wonld  otbarwlM  hare  baan  tbs  Daw.    (Sae  Refor. 
crucngo  for  1807,  pp.  XXSVIII-SSSII.) 
,r  the  year  1U$7 
>r  tba  rear  IBUI 
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p                                                                 TABLE  lX.-ConUnoed. 

3 

Itn.             1871-      1        lITt, 

ISIS,              1*74- 

"-■ 

JUUIT 

B7    -U2J* 

!(»--]»     lai  -IK 
1124-134     loevizi 

iieS'isfl     11*  -ix% 
mm   I119S-IS8 

lUH-lSm  108    -11TH 
us    -Itt'lJ     8IS-WM 

U7!>-118» 

^ 

1871.              UT7.              1878. 

in..         UN. 

-| 

StavAti 

April 

as.-.;::;;.:;-,: 

iiKti-nB     iae^-ii4i«|  77  -tn\ 

J 

issz. 

18B8. 

1U4.              1U5.              1886. 

-1 

J 

Ill  &sE  i-i 

I0\-74S|    U\i-m\\    »ii-U\ 

Ja^::;:::;::.::: 

iren- 

ISW-              1890. 

i»i. 

im. 

u». 

mEEE 

lOZli'inM 

78«-  85        U    -  94 
77\-  aS^,     BB^-lOSl, 

87^- MM 
9!',-9B 

S4^-IDU 
89!*-  T4V 

S5:Si 

■ 

ISM. 

IMS.              U88. 

1S»J. 

im. 

»■ 

HIM  110 

i^:l 

B^^-= 

»7t4-  es\]    53^-  aHMI    fllM-  71 

aoM-uu    579c-ai!«    Bin- ay 

F;P|'l':-i: 

fl 

1900. 

1901. 

IBOJ. 

190S. 

'»  V 

61 W-  87H 
6411-  B7Ii 

71H-  -JUS 

s  -» 

TDit-  79^4 

8SH-II«|    71U-  TS 

i 

Hes] 

J 
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'                              ^m                                           TiBLEX                                                                                                 ^H 
Prine  of  obeaf  nt  Ne»  Vork  Cltf  for  tha  maotha  of  Janaair.  April,  Jnlf ,  and  OcUbar.                        ^H 

ir\otrf"   l-rKe.,  ITi'iu  Iff  Tra«ip'>r«i'(,jn.  l«n.  Pt.  II.  pp.  Si-SS) :  Hilvauksa                        ^^| 

,.», 

,„,, 

1«., 

,.„, 

13... 

-              ■ 

1SS".7  ■  ■;■:  • 

'"bb 

B»-ioa 

12S 

1(7- » 

Ii           1 

'iS,w.-'- 

m            123 

^^ 

ISU. 

1M7. 

1S4S. 

me. 

18S0. 

1 

, 

H 

1«0^1SD 
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115-120 
»8-10S 

^^ 

1   ■«.. 

UK.              IBM.              USS. 

UH. 

■ 

JannaiT '     100-lOS 

*WU :       106-110 

Jdij BJ-lOO 

Oolober lOt-lOSH 

191122       ITS    -210    !      200-210 
l*6-li0    1  IflO    -170    1      168-177 

18S-1TB 

Ji     1 

^^M 

m. 

IMS. 

im. 

un.         use. 

■ 

UO-llS 

■^1 

IS) 

loe 

IS 

ISO 
11S-I18 

i         1 

115- 1J« 

121 

£.;:•:■::• 

^H 

ISCI. 

us. 

UM. 

1S87. 

IH. 

■ 

Su 

177 

sia 

IS 

231 

2» 
IWK 

k    1 

sjs^-::-;:i; 

■  The  qnotalions  fmm  IBK  t«  April,  ISIS,  repraaeiit  v.r.emffr  ..rioai:  from  Jnlj  in.'S                  .    ^H 
to  inz  iaolDtile.  IhH.mlalmum  and  mailmum  UDoUtiona  are  ivn-nQX  minlmam  anil                       ^H 
DulmuinqDoUtluna.     Id  oompaKnc  New  York  Cttr  pcioaa  with  Chleaga  ud  Hilwan-                       ^H 
kM  prleei,  aoeouni  miut  be  taken  of  the  tact  that  the  fonuar  are  Iboe,  In  part,  ..«*.«(,.                      ^H 

'^'^tlsfaotoi?  qootationi  for  UUwaukee  Club  or  for  UUwaakM  or  Chlrafo  No.  t                    ^H 
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1810. 

U71- 

1873. 

W5S. 

am. 

ins. 

sF------- 
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sssi 

"•"^ 

un. 

1813. 

1881. 

1S8S. 

ina. 

ia». 

Jffiw..::.. 

irl'^S: 

110 

IS 

lOJ 

S^^ 

Si 

S'|! 

,«. 

188B. 

18». 

isn. 

.«, 

UN. 

87V- g2K 

108    -1104 
8B«-a) 

fj. 

lW>i 

los^-iosii 

tfcv;.-.:::.;::. 

Ap^ 


UK-68>f       7Z»(-86K 


1»». 

IBOl. 

inB. 

itn. 

-1 

S0«-88« 

78    -MM 

u  -em 

11 
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TABLB  XI. 

Per  capita  production  of  barley  In  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  In  Wisconsin, 

producing  one  bushel  or  more  per  capita. 

[Federal  Census,  1819  to  1899.] 


Counties. 

1849. 
Bushels. 

1860. 
Bushels. 

1869. 
Bushels. 

1870. 
Bushels. 

1889. 
Bushels. 

1899. 
Bushels. 

Adams    

1.8 

Barron 

4.4 

1.4 
8.8 
9.4 
8.0 

1.0 

Brown  

1.0 

4.4 

84.1 

8.1 

Buffalo 

8.1 

4.0 
1.0 
1.4 

14.0 

Calumet  

68.8 

ChloDewa  

1.6 

Clark   

1.0 

Columbia  

1.8 

1.8 

5.8 
1.8 
9.0 
9.4 
1.8 
8.7 
1.1 
6.7 
1.4 

84.8 

1.8 
14.0 
61.1 

1.5 

i!6" 

84.1 
1.0 
1.6 

17.5 

9.8 

Crawford    

Dane  

1.1 

1.4 
1.9 

8.8 
8.0 

5.8 

DodiTG   

73.8 

Door    

8.8 

Dunn    

8.1 
1.7 
1.8 
1.1 

8.4 

Bau   Claire  

• 

8.0 

Fond  du   Lac 

1.4 

49.0 

Grant    

8.5 

Green    

8.6 

Green   Lake    

1.7 

1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
1.5 

8.4 
1.7 
4.9 
8.1 

16.1 

Iowa    

1.6 

Jackson   

1.8 

Jefferson    

81.8 

16.1 

Juneau     

1.5 

Kenosha    

1.0 

8.1 
8.5 

8.4 

8.4 
1.5 
1.7 
1.0 

7.1 
8.4 
8.0 
8.8 

Kewaunee    

7.1 

La  Crosse  

1.8 
8.8 

8.7 

Lafayette    

8.1 

Lanirlade    

1.5 

Manitowoc    

8.8 

7.8 

14.6 

Btlarathon  

8.5 

Milwaukee    

1.5 
8.8 
8.7 
8.0 
1.6 
8.0 
1.5 
1.6 

1.5 
8.7 
8.1 

89.1 
6.1 

18.8 
1.5 
6.0 

Monroe  

8.6 

Outagamie    

6.8 

Ozaukee  

1.8 

8.8 
1.0 
8.4 

47.7 

Pepin  

84.1 

Pierce  

89.8 

Polk     

8.0 

Racine    

1.0 

1.4 

Richland    

8.8 

Rock    

8.8 

5.8 
8.5 

18.7 
1.5 
1.6 

19.9 
I.O 
1.4 

10.8 

St.  Croix  

7.8 

Sauk  

8.8 

Shawano  

8.8 

Sheboyffan    

1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
4.4 
8.8 
8.0 

7.0 
4.1 
4.0 
8.0 
8.7 
10.8 
1.5 
1.1 

18.6 

1.0 

5.8 

88.4 

47.8 

85.8 

1.1 

8.8 

85.8 

Tremnealeau   

4.6 

Vernon    

5.9 

Walworth    

1.8 

1.8 
8.8 

10.0 

Washington   

66.0 

Waukesha   

8.7 

80.5 

Waupaca    

1.0 

Winnebago   

5.8 

Wood    

1.6 

State    

0.7 

0.0 

1.8 

8.8 

0.0 

9  0 
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TABI.B  XII.                                                                      ^^M 

Vrr  capita  production  of  rje  In  tbe  coaotlc^  □(  the  wheat  area  In   WIbfoh'Ib,  ^H 
prodnclDB  one  btubel  or  more  D«r  capita.                                     ^M 

[Federal  CflnmiB.  IMS  to  ISW.l                                                       ^M 

Conntlea. 

IBU. 
Bnabela. 

1890. 
Bnshela. 

IW, 
DnabelR. 

IBW. 
BnahelB. 

1889. 

Ba»hel». 

Bmliela.     ^M 

1.7 

1.1 

„.. 

M.S 

-1 
i:!  ™ 

Brown    

l> 

I.« 

1.1 

i:a 

4.1 

lis 

1> 
1.1 
l'.9 

i!o 
i.a 

S.B 

lii 

u 

1.B 

1.1 

1.8 

i.t 

1.1 

1.4 

ilo 
ilo 

I.O 
1.0 

l.» 

1.0 

lo.e 

i!b 

i!o 
I'i 

lii 

8J 

J.T 

1.T 
I> 
l!* 

si* 

S.I 

iSSrr..;::::;::::;: 

l.S 

1.1 

l.S 

I'.i 

8> 

S.B 

4.S 

l.D 

».l 

1.1 

LB 

1.1 

i.« 

4!t 

i:» 

8.1 

8.1 

t.B 

lio 

l^l 

B.« 

i 

1> 

1.1 

lil 

1-8 

SJ 

t.s 

i't 

i.a 

l.> 

IJ 

1.1 

I.T 

l.M- 

1.&- 
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TABLE  XIII. 
Vvr  caiJlta  production  of  oats  In  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  In  Wisconsin. 

[Federal  Censas.  1849  to  1899.] 


Counties. 

1849. 
Bushels. 

1860. 
Bushels. 

1869. 
Bushels. 

1879. 
Bushels. 

1889. 
Bushels. 

1899. 
Bushels. 

Adams    

10.9 

6.8 

18.4 
28.8 

6.1 
28.4 

1.0 
14.2 
90.1 
10.1 
2B.5 
12.8 
88.0 
19.3 

4.5 
24.6 
27.8 
19.0 
87.7 
81.4 
29.8 
32.7 
85.2 
13.8 
15.9 
27.3 

7.2 
14.1 
67.0 

19.4 
23.6 
10.3 
84.1 

6.8 
18.9 
31.5 
18.7 
80.9 
83.9 
48.1 
85.8 
10.8 
34.6 
23.9 
23.4 
48.8 
62.1 
22.1 
56.3 
80.9 
19.4 
25.6 
45.4 
16.5 
15.9 
80.8 

8.1 

6.4 
18.6 
10.9 

3.2 
14.7 

3.6 
26.8 

6.3 
17.5 
26.4 
21.7 
29.8 
18.8 
19.7 
23.2 
10.0 
46.5 
88.4 
32.8 
18.0 
19.7 
39.0 
35.7 
88.8 
24.5 
28.0 
13.0 
19.6 
18.0 

6.0 

36.9 
28.1 
25.1 
64.4 
11.5 
89.2 
48.4 
95.7 
64.4 
49.6 
61.6 
41.8 
15.8 
51.9 
99.9 
45.7 
88.6 
80.5 
50.7 
105.7 
65.6 
32.8 
44.0 
46.3 
24.4 
23.8 
114.0 

7.4 

3.9 
27.8 
19.6 

5.6 
32.3 

2.8 
60.5 
21.1 
34.4 
84.9 
85.3 
56.5 
87.5 
99.8 
91.6 
40.8 
45.8 
100.6 
50.8 
24.6 
27.1 
84.3 
68.0 
40.4 
37.7 
39.9 
31.6 
45.1 
96.6 
U.9 

83.3 

Barron   

83.8 

Brown  

2.9 

8.2 
8.4 

83.6 

Buffalo     

96.8 

Burnett    

13.8 

Calumet    

4.8 
27.0 

9.0 
U.2 

5.8 
81.7 

4.8 
20.5 
15.5 

1.8 
11.5 
18.0 
18.2 
28.8 
18.1 
21.5 
200 
27.2 
10.3 

9.1 
17.4 
11.7 
16.1 
34.0 

68.2 

Chippewa  

45.8 

Clark   

30.7 

Columbia    

12.5 

75.9 

Crawford    

53.5 

Dane    

14.6 
10.6 

71.4 

Dodire  

64.3 

Door    

23.4 

Dunn     

63.0 

Bau    Claire    

48.8 

Fond  du  Lac  

6.9 
12.6 
17.8 

65.1 

Grant    

87.5 

Green   

96  1 

Green  Lake  

79.1 

Iowa    

ii.s" 

108.3 

Jackson   

79.6 

Jefferson    

7.7 

58  2 

Juuenii   

46.0 

Kenosha    

21.5 

50.4 

Kewaunee    

34.9 

La    Crosse    

24.9 

Lafayette    

15.2 

108.1 

Lan^lnde    

15.8 

Lincoln    

5.7 

Manitowoc    

1.4 

2.7 
2.7 

U.6 
13.0 

37.8 

Mnrnthon 

19.6 

Marinette    

8.9 

Marquette    

7.6 
4.0 

7.0 

3.4 

11.1 

0.9 

5.9 

14.0 

5.7 

15.3 

10.7 

11.2 

10.5 

6.8 

25.0 

18.2 

17.4 

1.6 

9.8 

16.8 

20.8 

30.3 

13.0 

14.9 

3.9 

6.9 

11.9 

1.2 

3.8 

17.6 

3.0 

10.8 

16.6 

17.0 

17.2 

15.8 

14.4 

14.7 

11.7 

80.0 

40.5 

21.3 

8.7 

13.1 

28.5 

93.8 

26.8 

17.2 

17.7 

7.1 

9.4 

9.7 

4.4 

44.5 

Milwaukee    

2.9 

Monroe    

57  6 

Oconto     

32.0 

Outagamie    

45.1 

Ozaukee    

54  0 

Pepin    

56  5 

Pierce   

50  3 

Polk     

49  7 

Portage    

2.7 
11.5 

2.7 
23.5 

1.1 

24  9 

Racine    

30.2 

50.4 

Rock    

51.5 

St.   Croix  

91.6 

Sauk    

75.4 

Shawano    

31.1 

Sheboygan    

4.4 

34.0 

Trempealeau    

lOS.rt 

Vernon 

66.8 

Walworth    

21.1 

5.3 

12.9 

75.3 

Washinston    

52.8 

Waukesha   

62  9 

Waupaca    

37.5 

Waushara    

41  6 

Wlnnebaaro   

2.9 

33  8 

Wood    

12  8 

State   

U.8 

14.3 

10.1 

96.0 

86.0 

40  6 

14 
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Per  capita   prndnrnun  of  com   la  coantles  ot  Ibe  irlieat  arm   I 
!Fed?ral  CensQB.  1B4S  to  I8W.] 


CountlH. 

Bnabela 

lau. 
Bnflhera 

bZ.i» 

wn. 

IBM. 
BashelH. 

ISO, 
Baahelt. 

S.1 

7.7 

17.8 

ois 

!!» 

ibIs 
n.o 
w.* 

ois 

I8> 

nio 

»;* 

n.t 

■:> 
ill 

■1.8 

iM.a 
toIb 

4e!e 

oIb 
wis 

i 

Cs 

18.0 
M,8 

soil 

18> 

G0.4 
8.1 

9.9 
6.1 

sa'.i 

M.B 
K-5 

»i:» 

w'-i 

x'.t 

8i;b 

17. « 

in'.s 

M.O 

«;i 

n'.t 
ail 

18:7 

31.$ 

n.i 
u!i 

nil 

7:9 
SB.  a 

M.8 

It.t 
W.t 

S:l 

U.8 

1.S 

0.7 
IS.t 

a'.i 

B.l 

1.7 

wis 

7.» 

is.e 

!> 

».a 

is'.a 
sis 
u'.s 
u'.i 

Ti 
■  io:« 

9.9 

(is 
11  ie 

i.B 
B> 

isia 

is:7 
«:s 
isit 

ib!t 

s.o 

8.1 

li 

(.1 

B.5 

B.S 

S.1 

i^:! 

7.B 

*.t 

n.* 

11  io 

»:> 
ill 

!»:i 

i»!t 

i.t 

0.9 

i.9 

1.4 

8.S 

■  ,7 

i«.« 

■1.0 
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TABLB  XV. 
Per  capita  production  of  potatoes  In  counties  of  the  wheat  area  In  Wisconsin. 

[Federal  Census,  1840  to  1800] 


Conntles. 

1840. 
Hushels. 

1860. 
Bushels. 

1880. 
Bushels. 

1870. 
Bushels. 

1880. 
Bushels. 

1800. 
Bushels. 

Adams    

4.0 

4.8 

0.7 
8.4 

2.7 
5.0 
8.7 
8.8 
8.1 
5.0 
7.0 
6.1 
6.5 
7.5 
8.8 
4.7 
8.7 
5.8 
7.6 
7.8 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 
8.7 
7.0 
10.8 
5.8 
8.8 
8.8 

8.8 

6.0 
4.7 
7.7 
4.7 
4.8 
7.0 
0.8 
7.0 
8.0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.6 
7.0 
8.7 
5.8 
8.4 
6.5 
6.8 
6.0 
4.0 
5.0 
11.7 
6.5 
5.8 
4.8 
8.8 
15.8 
6.6 
4.8 
7.1 
5.5 
0.0 
8.7 
7.8 
0.8 
7.8 
0.7 
7.6 
7.4 
6.6 
18.4 
5.5 
6.6 
6.5 
7.6 
10.8 
6.6 
5.7 
6.4 
6.4 
6.8 

88.8 
17.8 
6.0 
14.7 
15.0 
6.0 
16.1 
0.4 
18.0 
0.8 
5.0 
8.8 
8.0 
16.6 
0.8 
8.8 
10.1 
6.0 
0.8 
8.1 
10.0 
7.8 
18.7 
8.8 
7.1 
6.8 
8.4 
7.0 
8.6 
6.3 
8.0 
5.5 
16.0 
8.8 
15.7 
8.1 
6.0 
10.0 
18.0 
80.8 
16.8 
68.4 
7.8 
8.7 
6.4 
85.8 
18.0 
8.8 
5.7 
18.8 
18.6 
7.0 
8.6 
10.4 
18.7 
47.1 
40.0 
6.0 
8.4 

77.1 

Barron     

83.6 

Brown    

4.0 

2.5 
15.6 

4.4 

Buffalo    

11.0 

Burnett   

34.0 

Calumet  

5.8 
14.1 

5.8 
6.1 

11.8 
4.8 
8.0 
8.0 
4.8 
8.1 

10.0 
0.0 
4.8 
4.8 
8.7 
5.8 
4.5 
8.7 
8.5 
4.5 
5.0 

15.8 
8.4 
5.1 

6.8 

Chippewa    

18.6 

Clark     

10.8 

Columbia   

6.8 

84.8 

Crawford    

7.0 

Dane    

6.4 
8.8 

7.5 

Dodire   

11.4 

Door    

18.6 

Dunn    

85.6 

Bau  Claire  

0.0 

Pond  du  Lac  

5.0 
8.8 
1.0 

11.8 

Grant    * 

Green    

0.0 
6.7 

Green  Lake   

17.8 

Iowa  

8.0 

7.8 

Jackson    

10.0 

Jefferson    

8.0 

7.0 

Juneau  

85.6 

Kenosha  '. 

6.4 

7.1 

Kewaunee    

7.7 

La  Crosse   

4.6 

Lafayette  

1.6 

7.7 

Laniflade    

7.4 

Lincoln    

4.7 

Manitowoc    

1.0 
4.0 

8.0 

7.8 

8.8 
8.7 

6.5 

Marathon    

10.4 

Marinette   

8.7 

Marauette    

4.8 

8.8 

8.8 
4.0 
8.8 
7.8 
6.0 
8.8 

U.O 

18.1 
6.4 
4.6 
5.8 
4.6 

10.4 
5.8 
4.8 
5.5 

18.1 
5.4 
4.5 

8.5 
8.4 
5.5 
4.8 

8.5 
5.4 
5.8 
4.7 
4.6 

10.6 
6.1 
6.0 

11.8 
5.6 
8.8 
6.4 
4.8 
4.4 
4.4 

U.8 

86.0 

Milwaukee   

8.1 

Monroe    

10.6 

Oconto   

10.1 

Outagamie    

0.4 

Ozaukee    

17.4 

Pepin    

10.1 

Pierce    

10.8 

Polk    

18.7 

PortaiTG   

1.0 
8.0 
8.1 
4.0 
8.1 

67.1 

Racine    

8.1 

Richland    

6.0 

Rock  

6.1 

St.  Croix  

11.0 

Sauk    

83.6 

Shawano  

11.4 

Sheboygan    

4.4 

0.1 

Tremoealeau    

0.0 

Vernon  

8.8 

Walworth  

5.6 

7.4 

Washburn   

0.4 

WasninflTton    

6.8 
6.8 

4.0 
7.0 
6.0 
7.1 
4.6 
t.8 

8.0 
14.8 
6.8 
8.1 
8.8 
7.8 

8.0 
U.5 
U.O 
0.4 
4.6 
6.8 

16.0 

Waukesha   

81.4 

Waupaca  

40.7 

Waushara    

110.8 

Winnebaffo   ..t......... 

8.8 

5.8 

Wood  

10.6 

State   

4.6 

4.0 

6.8 

6.6 

0.0 

11.0 
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prodttclns  D.W  tons  or  more  i»er  capita. 
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Conotlei. 

1MB. 

Tons. 

rODB. 

lETV. 
Tons. 

1889. 
Tons. 

lan 

Tnnj. 

1.M 

l.BS 

i.n 

1.4S 

lios 

i.'b? 

KM 
1.9> 

».M 

liTS 
1.9* 
l.W 
>.» 

l.R 

«;« 

s.ts 

1.19 

t.oa 

O.M 
l.K 
1,» 

3.l» 
*,1T 
l.U 
1.1s 

ilsi 

i.a 
i.« 

lias 

»:oi 

S'.H 
l.M 

S.ffi 

9. at 

l.M 

tiia 
iIm 

lis 

:«8 

,» 

!oi 

IIS 

i.ts 

.78 

.» 

l.t9 

;s7 

M 
.« 

-a 

.IT 

.>« 

.a 
.« 
.10 

.*! 

!m 

.n 

1.W 
l.T» 
MS 

t.» 
l.»T 

lilS 

l.R 
l.» 

IM 

l.TS 

l.W 

IM 

oln 

l.M 
l.» 

I.U 

1.19 
l.U 

s'.te 
i.to 

i!oi 

l.U 

i^sa 

J:" 

OM 

i.M 
o'.x 

1.18 
l.M 

i!» 

l.M 

I.W 

l.SO 

i.sa 

0.97 

lias 

1.83 

t'.ai 

l.M 

0.93 

).» 

i.ii 

I.n 

1.71 

o.m 

din 

IM 

t.9( 

I.n 

1.01 

i:*o 

O.M 

I'.U 
l.» 
l.M 

o.so 

0.M) 
0.91 

.81 

'.X 

I.IS 

1.85 

a.vr 
1.11 

1.88 

I.n 

1.M 

1.S4 

l!09 
l.0t 

L*S 

liiB 

oiw 

i.s> 

I.OH 
l.W 

lion 

l.« 

l.Bt 

1.80 

1.17 

1.81 

l.SO 

0.90 

x.« 

t.M 

■'■ 
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TABLE  XVII. 

Per  capita  number  of  bones  in  tbe  counties  of  tbe  wbeat  area  in  WisconRin 
baying  twenty  or  more  borses  per  bnndred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1899] 


ConntieB. 

1849. 

1869. 

1889. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

Adams    

0.25 

0.84 

0.47 

0.59 

Barron    

.28 

Brown    

.22 

Buffalo  

.27 

.88 

.45 

.52 

Bnrnett   

.28 

Calnmet    

.28 

.88 

.87 
.22 
.22 
.40 
.48 
.48 
.48 
.28 
.80 

.45 

Cblppewa  

0.88 

.27 

Clark  

.36 

Columbia   

0.81 

.84 
.24 
.87 
.29 

.89 
.88 
.48 
.86 

.1^ 

Crawford    

.44 

Dane    

.20 

.38 

Dodire   

•  U 

Door  

.88 

Dunn   

.26 

.40 

Bau  Claire  

.23 

Pond  du  Lac 

.25 
.87 
.41 
.81 
.40 
.22 
.25 

.29 
.48 
.46 
.87 
.44 
.27 
.80 
.21 
.86 
.22 
.60 
.26 

.35 
.54 
.54 
.    .41 
.52 
.82 
.85 
.81 
.42 
.81 
.66 
.80 

.S*) 

Qrant    

.24 
.88 
.20 
.21 

.55 

Green    

.81 

.51 

Green  Lake  

.40 

Iowa    

.54 

Jackson   

.44 

Jefferson  

.33 

Juneau   

.35 

Kenosba    

.27 

.86 

.89 

Kewaunee    

.38 

Lafayette    

.81 

.40 

.68 

Manitowoc    

.29 

Maratbon   

.28 

Biarauette    

.27 

.86 
.81 

.48 
.86 

.48 

Monroe  

39 

Oconto    

.27 

Outagamie  

.21 
.82 
.ST 
.29 
.20 

.21 
.86 
.85 
.86 
.25 
.22 
.28 
.45 
.42 
.82 
.40 
.21 
.24 
.48 
.48 
.49 
.48 
.89 
.29 
.45 

.28 

Ozaukee    

.24 
.21 

.38 

Pepin  

.40 

Pierce  

.41 

Polk  

.ft 

.38 

Portage   

.27 

Racine  

.20 

.20 
.24 
.86 
.27 
.26 

.22 

.86 
.86 
.88 

.88 

Rlcbland   

.46 

Rock    

.26 

.34 

St.  Croix  

.86 

Sauk    

.41 

Sbawano  

.28 

Sbeboygan    

.20 
.26 
.26 
.48 
.24 
.84 

.27 
.86 
.87 
.87 
.87 
.86 
.81 
.88 
.20- 

.23 

Trempealeau   

.46 

Vernon  

.46 

Walwortb    

.28 

42 

Wasblngton   

.41 

Waukesna   

.22 

35 

Waupaca    

.33 

Wausbara   

51 

Winnebago   

State 

.10- 

.16 

M 

.27 

.27 

27 
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.» 

.M 
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.tt 
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.B 

ja 

.« 

!n 
.a 
.It 
.m 
.«■ 

ll 

i| 

.SB 

M 

.BO- 

M 

.U 

.n 

M 

.is 

.Si 

.a 

.so 

.SI 

.n 

M 

.»- 

.11 
.SB 

.36 

-ST 
.31 

■s 

.M 

!m 

M 

u 

.46 

M 

.M 

« 

M 

'.n 

.a 

u 

:S 

.« 

'.SL 

lao 

:« 

.ss 

.»» 
.w 

.7> 

M 
.M 

M 
.SB 
.Bt 

:« 

1 

.a 

u 

'.le 

'.a 

.n 

.n 

.30 

.as 

.19 
'.Si 

in 

.80- 

^H 
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TABLS  XIX. 

Per  capita  number  of  "other  cattle^'  In  the  conntlea  of  the  wheat  area  In  Wi»- 
consln  haying  thirty  or  more  cattle  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census,  1849  to  1880] 


Counties. 

1849. 

1869. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

1899. 

Adams    

0.51 

0.88 
.46 

0.91 
.40 
.80 
.90 
.67 
.68 
.84 
.56 
.87 
.88 
.78 
68 
.47 
.68 
.60 

1.87 

1.19 
.66 

1.65 
.74 
.49 
.57 
.51 
.61 
.80 

1.85 
.    46 
.86 
.85 
.72 
.87 
.48 
.49 
.51 
.68 
.71 
.81 

0.51 

Tlifci*T*An                           *  -  -  - 

RrADim     ......*•.* 

Buffalo     

.81 

.78 

.65 
.88 
.48 
.84 

.48 
.71 
.68 
.68 
.56 

.61 

Burnett    

.88 

CAlnmet     

.88 

.57 

f*hlnnpiiirfl.     .   .......«.*. 

.97 

.80 

Clark   

.81 
.44 

.49 

Colnmhls    

.84 
.40 
.84 

.65 

.60 

T)anP    

.87 

.49 

Dodflre   

.88 

.46 

Door    

.46 

Dnnn    

.84 

.49 
.46 
.84 

1.81 
.58 

1.09 
.80 
.58 
.47 

.m 

.41 
.88 
1.85 
.87 
.88 
.78 
.50 

.87 

Fond   dn    "Lac 

.86 
.44 
.56 

.5^ 
.46 

.87 

Grant    

.50 
.66 
.85 
.69 

1.01 

Oreen    

.88 

.98 

Oreen  Lake  

.51 

Iowa    

1.88 

jAckflon    

.47 

Jefferson   

.88 

.88 

.86 

Jnnpan    

.85 

K<kiiofiha    

.48 

.47 
.80 

.54 

.80 

KpurnnnM^    • 

.57 

TjH  ProfiMk     

Lafayette  

.80- 

.54 

.81 

1.88 

Manitowoc    

.88 

Marathon    

.81 
.58 
.80 

.85 

Maronette    

.58 

.71 

Monroi*  

.88 

OpAnto        ••• 

.86 

Ontairamle     

.89 

.48 

.48 
.46 
.50 
.40 
.87 
.88 
.66 
.70 
.88 
.68 
.88 
.48 
.65 
.55 
.68 
.40 
.48 
.44 
.68 
.80 

.81 

OcAiikp^ 

.81 

Peoln    

.49 

.86 

Pierce   ...• 

.46 

Polk   

.58 

Portace    

RapIdp        ........•.••.•• 

.86 

.88 

Blchland   

.86 
.88 

.91 
.66 
.57 
.67 
.58 
.88 
1.04 
.98 
.58 
.61 
.89 
.58 
.89 

.65 

Rock  

.85 

.88 

.41 

St    Croix  

.41 

Sauk    

.88 

.88 

.17 

Shawano  

.88 

Sheboyiran  

Tremnealeau    

.87 
.88 
.89 
.88 
.88 

.88 
.49 
.48 

.56 

Vernon  

.57  • 

Walworth    

.46 

.49 

Washington   

.89 

Waukesha   

.81 

Wauoaca    

87 

Waushara    

.87 

.89 

Winnebago  

Wood    ..T 

•  *  •  '^ 

.81 

State   

.86 

.89 

.81 

.47 

.49 

IS 
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the  pnuntlea  of  the  nhest  n ., 

Hbeep  per  hundred  of  popnlaQoD. 


I  In  Wl^nnstel 


CoDntlM. 

IM. 

USB. 

laas. 

«.. 

ia». 

u.. 

i.i 

0.T 

1b 

.B 

.a 

.B 

'.s 

.6 

llfl 

.8 

:« 
1.1 

I.t 

a'-J 

.S 

'.a 

■■> 

.a 

.B 

.8 

'.t 

*!t 

.7 

I.t 

.e 
.s 

i.t 

I.t 

.6 
'.S 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

9.0 

!■ 
'.1 

':? 

'.» 

':i 

.8 
l.O 
.8 

lis 

l;i 

.1 

.8 

.7 

l.B 

.8 

■e 

.7 

.8 

':* 

.1 

i.o 

.» 
lio 

lis 

.7 

'.s 

'.6 

1.0     ■ 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

l.S 

.« 

1.S 

.s 

.1 

-* 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 
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TABLB  XXI. 

Per  capita  number  of  swine  in  the  counties  of  the  wheat  area  of  WlsconalB 
having  fifty  or  more  swine  per  hundred  of  population. 

[Federal  Census.  1840  to  1800] 


Countiei. 

1810. 

1860. 

1800. 

1»0. 

1880. 

1800. 

Adams    

1.0 
.7 
3 

0.0 

1.6 

.8 

1.0 

Buffalo  

1.1 
.0 

.8 
.6 

8.8 

Calumet  

.7 
1.5? 

.9 

OhlnD^fira. 

Clark  

.6 

(.4) 

Columbia   

.0 

1.6 
1.6 

1.8 
.8 
.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.0 

.8 

8.6 

Crawford   

.7 
.5 

1.8 

Dane  

.8 
.7 

(.0 

8.8 

Dodffe  

1.8 

Dunn   

1.3 

Ean  Claire 

.6 

Pond  du   Lac 

.5 
.0 
.0 

.5 
8.6 
8.6 
1.8 
8.4 

.0 
1.0 

.8 

.0 

.8 

8.7 

8.1 

1.8 

8.8 

.7 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

.6 

1.1 

Grant    

.8 
.0 

(.4) 
.8 

1.8 
1.6 

4.1 

Green    

4.4 

Green  Lake  . . . .» 

1.8 

Iowa    

.0 

1.1 

8.0 

Jackson    

1.1 

Jefferson   

1.6 

Junean    

1.0 

Kenosha    

.6 

.6 
.5 

.6 

.0 

Kewaunee    

Tjfl.  Crosse 

.6 

Lafayette  

.6 
.5 

.0 

.6 

"'i'i' 

1.1 
.0 

8.6 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

1.0 

.8 

6.1 

Marouette    

1.5 

Monroe    

.6 
.6 
.5 

.8 
.6 

1.4 

Outaflramie    

.8 

Ozaukee  

.5 
.6 
.5 

.6 

Pepin    

.6 

1.8 

Pierce  

.0 

Polk   

.6 

Portage   

.6 

.5 

1.0 

1.8 

.6 

.6 
1.8 
1.7 

.8 
1.8 

.6 

.5 

Racine    

.5 

Richland   

.7 

.8 
.0 

8.5 

Rock  

.7 

1.8 

St.  Croix  

.6 

Sauk    

.6 

.6 

1.8 

8.8 

Shawano  

.0 

Sheboygan    

.5 

Tremoealeau    

.5 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.5 

.7 
1.4 
1.7 

.8 
1.0 

1.8 

1.8 

Vernon    

.8 
.7 
.6 
.0 

1.5 

Walworth  .............. 

.7 
.5 
.6 

1.1 

1.0 

.6 

1.0 

8.7 

Washington   

1.1 

Waukesha   

.8 

Waupaca  

.7 

Waushara    

.6 

.0 

1.8 

Winnebaffo 

.6 

State    

.6 

.4 

.6 

.0 

.8 

1.0 
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TABhB  XXII. 


(Federal  CensnB.  IS49  to  ISM;  State  CenBoa,  UM.) 


Conntlei. 

Pounds. 

iZa.. 

isas. 

Pound*. 

■»•■■ 

rannda. 

UM.*] 

6.SKI 

i.eso.HO 

1.S0B.89O 

»J 

697,  tV 

so.aa 

ii.iis 
s.sn.ws 

m 

OB 

» 

MB,5«8 

S4.3N 

37?;™ 

U.OBS 

3a,sai 

STS.IU 

s«T.am 

U.S40 

in.-m 
s.sao 

u.owItoo 

ia.80i> 

ia,3§& 

18.385 

m.coe 

*.iM3.8ro 

7.089.988 

Ki.l70 

M 

1.TSB.8H) 

Walworth 

M.ias 

m 

VW.BIS 

10,808.  «S 

iB.3aB.i«e 

4S,»n,uo 

ST.tra.iM 

'  The  total  prodactlon  of  tobscco  [n  1850  w 
Walffonh  caantlen  produced  ta.uo  and  H.MO 
of  tobncco  were  produced  In  Wlsconaln  In  ISb. 

■Dodge.  Raclae.  and  Sauk  coitDtlen  produced  20.770.  El. Ml 
reapeclli-ely. 

■Barron.  Buffalo,  Dodee.  Eaa  Ctnlre,  St.  Croli.  Shawi 
coantiM  produced  U.eto,  so.iso.  so. wo,  n.iw.  le.soo.  io,«n  a 
■D«ctlTelr. 


ipectlvely.    Only  1 


and  l£.7D0  poundi 
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r                                                                            TABLHXXIIl.                                                                                       ^H 

Oiih  TiUne  of  (anni,  per  acre  of  ImproTed  land.  In  conntlM  of  tlia  wbeat  arM                    ^^| 

In  Wliconain  at  tUc  Federal  Ceaoas  perlodi.  1H9  to  18W.                                         ^H 

Conntlea. 

«». 

1S«D. 

i9ro." 

1880, 

.««. 

-               ■ 

Ms.n 

m.^ 

m'.eo 

as.  58 

Boiu 
-  ta.53 

«!w 

34. M 
M.TS 

ii'.ta 
at'.K 

M.« 

ss.ni 

KT.as 
w.w 
so!«a 

83.30 

1 

98.07 
*S,U 

si!sa 

R.M 
W.B8 

4s:w 

KM 

30.  W 
H.W 

a.  18 

M.BJ- 
M.St 

31. 8« 

sslsi 

48.  U 

!».» 

«;»» 

tS.TS 
81.09 
44. 7B 
S4.M 

38!m 
u'.n 

fM>» 

■ 

4i 

■! 

01 
34 
88 
88 
M 
38 
41 

ai 

«e 

31 
65 
88 

M 

n 

88 

a 

s 

a 

K 
V 

m 

3E 

T4 
ST 

DA 

37 
4S 

« 
H 

a 

St 

81 
04 
M 

W 

71 

n 

88 

m 

77 
36 

» 

43 

81 
8! 

8t 

SC 
XI 
Bl 

n 

n 
« 

711 
19 

a 

88 
Ut 

51 

W 
88 
4E 

m 

3« 
48 

43 

88 
40 

M 

U 

^^1 
^^^1 
^^^1 
^^1 

^^H 

^^1 
^^H 
^^H 

^^M 

^^H 

^^H 

^^1 

^^1 

^^^1 

^^H 
^^H 

^^M 
^^H 
^^H 
^^H 
^^H 

^^H 
^^H 
^^1 
^^^1 
^^1 
^^1 
^^1 
^^H 
^^H 

^^H 
^^H 

^^H 
^^H 

^^H 
^^H 

u.n 

aa'.K 

IB  In 

M.fM 
30. » 

ss.tn 

11 

so'.m 

W.B! 

w.ar 
».u 

B.TO 
S».«4 

n.B3 

W.H 

n.aB 

».10 

«.S8 

nice 

».« 

a.»T 

88.07 

tl.IT 

n.« 

m.n 

ss.oe 

tt.n 

S:S 

ts'.K 
ST.IO 

Bs!l5 

Sfl.BB 

gi!ss 
u.at 

U.5S 
H.W 
W.M 
B.34 

S9.10 
SI  .01 

siIh 

aaioo 

as  in 

a'.oi 

SB. (9 

«:b7 

n.n 

♦5.0B 

M.n 

SO.TS 
»S.«9 

K.79 

m.97 
3*'.a 

M.7« 
(B.M 
10.38 

8».41 

sa'.se 

st.n 

VM 

ssn.oo 

WO  .73 

838.38 

•48.78 

^^H 

'  R«Io»d  one-flfth  to  allow  for  dppreclntlon  of  cnrrencj.                                                      ^^| 

*  tDclDdlDff  the  value  of  bolldlnca.                                                                                   ^^^^^M 
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\00  \0    V»9  tT.^v^ 

3.00  \o   Z^Vi  }^jjjl 
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Frauu  9. — Map  Ssowma  Tm  Covmrnuonon  ow  Railboiab  is  1 
BT  DEOAora,  18E0-1890. 


Banks :    In    Bosk    Co..    41  ;    promoted    by 
proatierit)',  41. 

Barltj  :    BucceedH    In    W]«r,    24 ;    fare 
muBl    ralBP.    112 :    jrleld    KmUn* 
llonary,    4T ;    wfifrc   grown    In    WU.. 
and  trnpurtance.  etc.,  of  ileld.  SS,  i 
69,   T6-T»,   aa,   86.   i»l-63.  9B,   »8,   : 
100.    140.    1&2,    300;    IncreaM    In,    ' 

TS-10.  8S,  oi-ea,  9ij.  ne.  oe,  iihi.  i 
tG2:  dlRpUccd  b;  oats,  6(1,-  displace* 

«-h(>at.  00 :  apPClBl  tendaify  toward, 
Tl>  ;  tobacco  illaplacea.  B6  :  falls  to 
market,  124:  spvclBlltatlon  In.  16S : 
wheat   competes   wltb,    iT4.     Sea   t 

Barron    Co.,    Wli. :    wbeat    growing    la. 

li,  7S.  Oft,  IBS:  BOtatoes  In,  SB,  11 
Baratow.  G.  — ;  Mtitagr,  cited.  44. 
Barter :    wb?at   used    In.    S6.     Sob   alio 

Commerce  and  trad*. 
Dcavpr  Dam  Argut:  cited.  148, 
Beet;    com-fed.    not    raised    eiten»lvelj 

Iti  Wis.,  lee.      Stf  alto  Cattle:   Cows; 

Bcloft.  WlB, :  rallroBd  rpaches,  42  :  (arm   ' 

machlnerf    made    al,    B3 ;    111.    wheat 

shipped  through.   114. 
Berlin.      Wis. :      railroad      reachea. 

(arm   machinery   made  at,   tl3. 
Btackburn.   A.   W. :   Borne  loc    QfuJ   < 

(anion  In  ilerelopmtnt  of  ffnciBf  Co., 

Blodgett.  — ;  Relailoni  of  pop.  and  food 

prod.  In  n.  8..  died.  124. 
Bonds  ^  rallrosda  aided  by,  141. 
Bran :   dlRlcalt   to   separate   (rom    Boor, 


British    N, 


:   KTOwLns   In, 


Brltt.   Vice  Pros.:   cited,   117,   IIB. 

Brown  t.'o..  Wis.:  Its  territory  car- 
lalled.  51 :  rank  ns  wheat  producer. 
02;  potatoes  In,  100:  growth  o(  pop. 
in,  101  :  land  Talnatlons  In,  IBS. 

Bnck,    Solon   J. :  cited,   167. 

Bnlhlo  Co.,  Wla. :  location.  r>i  :  crops  In, 
r>4 :  exports  wbeat,  SB  ;  rank  as  wheat 
producer.  64,  74,  S3,  02.  00;  wheat 
jleld  In,  64,  02,  IB3:  wheat  growing 
perslflta  In,  101  :  do u ring  Industry 
loe :  animal  husbandry,  etc..  In, 
74,   84,   86,    SO,   O-l.   04:   e.  co.'b   « 


pBrable  to,  OT ;  "'other  crops"  In- 
■rease  hi.  74 ;  com  In.  S5 ;  oau  ta. 
i2.   100:  low  cash  land  i 


lurdick.   Col-  Z.  P.:   cited,  41.   141. 

<umett  Co.,  Wla. :  wheat  growing  hi, 
74,  7S,  en,  09 :  potaloea  In,  9'i :  mllcb 
row.  In.  9B. 

Sutler  Co..  O. :  wheal  growing  and 
dairying  In.  178.  179. 

tutier :  Dane  Co.  Import*.  32 :  IM- 
lories,  03,  101;  In  Wla.  Intenor  ta 
earlf  daja,  167,  16B;  vKloc  (»(  cai- 
Uiad.  108:  price.  ISO:  may  be  pi«- 
duccd  In  manj  places,  ITS.  Stt  atos 
StBtlstlta. 

'aUCumla :    Wis.    larmen    emigrate   th 

26,  aa. 
'alumet   Co.,    Wis. ;    animal    hosbaDdry, 

etc..    In,    67.    76:    wheat    growing  la. 

76,  83  02,  00 ;  "otber   crops"  gain  ta, 

T6;     bnrley,    declines     M.     100:    land 

raluatlons    In,    I3S. 
halves :  not  counted   In  caisus  prior  u 

10(10,  y8. 

■nmpbell,  William  W,  r  Lift  and  irM- 
iB(/»   0/  DeWitt   CUntoit.  eltf^,   12fl. 

'snada :  reciprocity  treaty  with.  abn>- 
gated,  108,  100;  wheat  shipped  toi 
1i;i;    wheat   growing   In,    IT3. 

V;n«il    Mag.:  cU'mI.    173. 

'apKal ;  Bcarce  among  Wis,  aeltleti  ant 
(armera.  18,  23-20,  30:  Id.  on  tno- 
tler.  IS3.  124,  1^  :  wheat  offen  good 
returns  tor  outlay  o(.  27;  croppm* 
to  wheat,  reqnirea  no  outlay  t»r 
pi^rmaaent  Impronmenti.  40:  littlt 
ri-qulred  tor  wheat  growing.  48.  lU. 
i:t0,  141:  loat  by  low  prieea  tn  bofi*, 
fiO;  investment  of.  In  dairying.  M. 
101  :  Id.  In  mlllbig  Industry.  10% 
104,  105;  lied  up  hi  land.  131;  dB 
cllne  u(  inlerpst  rates  on.  alTecta  land 
catiiatldn,  1.11:  farmers'  deflected  6t 
mllroad.  143 :  considerable,  needed  In 
lobacco  culture.  167. 

'npltallBts:  Interested  In  Wla.  lands. 
14G. 


Clirey,  Mr.  — :  repL  of  wbeat  grown  bj. 

Carnegie   Institution  ;    Thanked,    9, 
Carpenter,   8.   D. :  Inrentor,  63. 
Carpeflters;    no.    In    Wis.    (1840).   18 
Carr,  —  :,  S*etcft  of  La  Craft,  cited.  41. 


INDEX 


Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Jr. :  cited,  150. 

Adams  Co.,  Wis. :  its  statistics  com- 
bined with  those  of  Sauk  Co.,  51 ; 
rank  as  wheat  producer,  56 ;  animal- 
husbandry,  etc.,  In,  68,  78;  other 
grains  in  (besides  wheat),  78,  85; 
potatoes  in,  85,  96. 

Adams,  Cyrus  C :  Commercial  o^O-, 
cited,    105,    124. 

Agricultural  condition  and  capaoity: 
cited.  22,  23. 

Agricultural  Societies :  Their  work, 
171.     See  also  Wis.   State  Agric.  Soc 

.Agriculture :  extent  in  Wis.  and  111., 
14;  poor  and  reckless  methods  fol- 
lowpd  in.  20,  21,  25,  26,  27.  48.  49, 
58,  60,  71,  121-123,  125.  126,  129. 
1  :;o.  1  .'>0 ;  reasons  for  poor  methods, 
2.3 :  poor,  Injurious  to  state,  27 ;  f or- 
elpn^rs  slow  to  adopt  Improved 
methods  In,  28;  methods  of  foreign- 
er»  botter  than  those  of  Americans, 
28 :  methods  changed  and  improved, 
5r».  77,  80,  81,  88,  162,  163 ;  extensive 
in  Wis..  122,  181  ;  more  extensive 
method  made  necessary,  123 ;  ex- 
tensive, profitable,  163 ;  methods  of 
X\  S.  followed  in  Brit,  colonies,  123; 
sciontific.  will  redeem  land,  l.'iO;  bet- 
ter system  needed,  131,  148 ;  better 
methods  yield  better  results.  160;  ef- 
fect of  poor  methods,  162 ;  depression 
in.  In  Wis.,  24.  99;  diversification  of 
Hntroduction.  tendency  toward,  re- 
sults, etc.),  24,  27,  30-32,  .35,  36,  48, 
r>2.  r,8.  60.  64.  66.  68,  71,  76,  78,  79, 
88.  9;j.  98,  99,  i;iO,  131,  134,  135, 
150.  152-1J54,  158,  168-166,  174,  177, 
178.  181,  18.3;  others  injured  by 
wheat-grow  In  g.  27  :  paradox  in,  27 ; 
more  intensive,  forced  by  rise  in  land 
valu*»s,  31  :  implements  for,  imported 
Into  Dane  Co.,  32 ;  lands  under  culti- 
vation Increase  In   Wis.,  33 ;  statistics 


of,  untrustworthy,  47 ;  status  in  Wis. 
and  various  co.'s,  49-55,  60.  78 ;  dairy- 
ing (q.  V.)  Increases  at  expense  of, 
51 ;  extensive,  stimulated,  63 ;  crops 
other  than  wheat,  increase,  66 ; 
changes  in  S.  Wis.,  77 ;  speciallzatioa 
tendency  In  other  crops  than  wheat. 
79,  88 ;  cains  in,  at  expense  of  lum- 
bering, 80 :  rotation  of.  80  (see  also 
above,  under  methods)  ;  affected  by 
prices,  90 ;  Id.  by  railroad  and  trans- 
portation. 139,  144,  154,  155.  176. 
177,  183;  two  chief  factors  In,  124; 
In  Mass..  126 ;  cost  of  products  of, 
147  ;  of  west,  confined  to  wheat  grow- 
ing, 151;  changed,  in  Wis.,  162; 
changes  in  crops  grown  depend  often 
on  capital.  101.  162;  change  hi,  de- 
stroys chinch  bugs.  164 ;  improved  by 
agric.  school.  171  ;  products  of,  fav- 
orable for  dairying.  174.  See  also 
Farms  ;  Farmers  ;  Land  ;  Machinery  ; 
Prices :  Soil ;  Statistics ;  and  the 
various  agric.  products  and  pursuits. 

Alvord.  Henry  E. :  Dairy  development, 
rlte<l.    177.    178. 

.\merlcnn    Institute:    Trans.,   cited,    128. 

American  Railroad  Journ.:  cited.  18, 
113.    115,    146.    200. 

.Xndn'ws.  C  C.  :  Conditions  and  needs 
of  aprino  trhcat  culture,  cited,   137. 

.\ppleby,    John    F. :    inventor,    62. 

\rma:  cited,  173. 

Argentina.  8.  .\. :  wheat  growing  in. 
173. 

Ashtabula  Co..  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  In,  178,  179. 

Atlantic   Monthlv:  cited,   147.   151,   187. 

nankcrh*  Mag.:  cited.  173. 

nankniptcy :  prevalent  in  Wis.,  26 ; 
forced  by  over-specialization  in  wheat, 
30;  Induced  by  ImportatlOQ  of  food, 
32.     See  also  Mortgages. 
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7:<.   IIU.   111.    117.   lie,    151,   182;   et- 

[cct  of   on   r.   r.   14S :   betireen 

and     lake    llaes,     115-118.     141;     bt- 

alio  ChLcBgD :  and  Mllwaulteel  :   Cbeap 
and  Iprtlle  land  ■  tactor  In,  121 
alio  Land]  ;  helgbwned  bj   r.  r.. 
In  eattle  ralilDS.   ISO.    Set  alao  Com- 

Cuinectlcut :  wheat  area  In   I1790J.  12S. 

Com.    Indian.     Sag   Malie. 

Coulter.  J.  L, :  Bill,  oj  agrlo.,  cited.  71. 

Cow>:  land  (erUlbed  bj.  77.  MUch 
and  dairy — Increase  in  number  In 
larlDug  co-'a  and  reelans  in  Wla.,  Cl- 
54.  66-67.  en.  74-73,  84,  88,  ST.  83- 
97.  100,  101.  149.  152:  Id.  In  Wli, 
I  wbole.  IS&.  80.  >i5.  97.  213  ;  gen. 


rally    i 


68; 


ne  In   i 


Wli. 


Ii:t,  DT  ;  Increase  In  various  atAtea,  SA 
nreed  Improrcd.  (14.  Bet  alio  Cattle 
Dairying    and    Ita    seTeral     produrU 


Co. :    M(ra,     farm 
dted. 


COI,    Henry    F. 
mafblncry.    IS. 

Coxe.    Tenche:     View     o/    U. 
125. 

Crawford  Cn..  Wla. :  coat  of  wheat  pro- 
dnctlon  In.  Sn ;  erapa  ralud  In.  04 
wheat  graH-Ing  In.  64.  92,  9B ;  ml 
Dial  husbandry,  etc.,  In.  65,  74,  86, 
93.  94 :  galna  In  "other  crops"  In. 
74 :   lobncco  cultnre   In,   60.  94. 

Creameries :  reniarkablc  Increase  In.  93. 
See  olso  Dairying. 

Cr«dlt :  secured  by  land.  19;  extended 
by  cheap  land.  24. 

Croobes,  Sir  William ;  Wluat  proB., 
cited.    173. 

Crops:  fallare  of.  20.  26:  effect  at  ro- 
tation of.  SI.  Sea  alto  the  aeveral 
agrlc.   prodncM. 

Coltlvatlnn.     See   .v»rlcj    anii    Wheat 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  In.   178.    179. 

Dalrylni; :  recommended  tor  Wla.,  31 ; 
Wis.  adaptwi  for.  24.  160,  174-176. 
183;  few  regions  Btted  for  to  C  8., 
IT-i;   mnny   regions  said   to  be   fitted 

(n,  27,  2K ;  by  Swtiia  and  Scandl- 
navlana,  2!i,  SO ;  progreas  and  devel- 
opment   In    Win ,    and    various    reglona 


thereof,  ill.  M,  SO.  ~&.  78.  feO, 
88.  03,  9a.  96,  IWI.  101,  14S. 
1G2,  167.  16S.  174-170,  183;  rM- 
aon  tor  Ila  late  deyelopmaat,  167, 
barai  lacklnE  Cor.  40 ;  no  groenl 
luoveoient  In.  U7 :  dlaplacea  wbeat 
growing.  75.  77.  78.  S3,  97,  88.  96, 
117.  Uti,  183,*  168-171.  177;  aScctM 
l>y  wheat  prices,  OU  :  c(.  wbeat  grow- 
ing. 168-170.  183.  184:  recl'Dia  and 
conditions  of.  gaierallT  dlitlnet  tnn 
those  of  wbeat  growing,  178,  ITS, 
184:  accompanied  by  general  sUca 
raising.  77.  78 ;  relstlooft  to  4gile. 
prod,  and  yields  of  eropa.  »«,  Itft 
170;  relation  to  land.  87.  170,  ITt, 
IHUi  beneflta  aotl.  170.  188:  not  lo- 
callied,    86 ;    dltBculiy    of    • 


Indei  of.  101 ;  ■peclalluUao  bi,  IM, 
170,  1T8:  over-productloD  In,  1«C: 
labor  distributed  more  evuilj  In.  170: 
requirement*  In.  170 :  favorable  (*«■ 
tors    In.    174:    tariff    nilea    we«   of 

raent  of.  177:  social  taetota  In.  lO, 
184.  In  Ohio.  178.  179;  In  K.  T. 
1711.     Map.   cited.    17B. 

Dairy  farms :  more  valuBble  than  whMt 
fartna.   1 70. 

tlairv  Indualrv  in  Wii.:  cited.  93. 

Dairymen:  effect  of  organlmtlon  amsDC. 
in.i,  156,  1A8.  169,  183:  contrasted 
with  wheat  growen,  170. 
airy  products :  of  Wis..  Inferior  in 
early  days,  187,  189;  price,  187.  gM 
nI»o  the  several  pmdacta. 
Bkota  (DDkotaa)  ;  emigration  to.  71. 
131.  132;  r.  r.  facilities  extended  to. 
71 :  la.  tocrrase  in.  89,  DO ;  wbttt 
growing  In,  80.    loO.   131,    134.    193. 

Dandeua.  J.  B. ;  Boil  ferUUtu.  Cited,  21. 
lane  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  In  1-''. 
22,  46.  52,  84.  65,  75-77,  S3,  HI. 
nil:  milling  Industrr  in.  17.  lOi, 
107  ;  flai  crown  In.  SI ;  other  gralni 
In.  ."i2  ;  tobacco  culture  In.  (IB.  76-77. 
70,  8fi.  lao.  1B2;  dairying  tn.  30: 
snlraal  husbandry,  etc..  Id,  31.  AB: 
Ita  setllers  and  pop..  29.  30.  34.  44. 
45.  OS:  per  capita  yield  In.  rcdocad 
liy  Madison's  growth,  nn :  Imports 
Jn(i>,  32:  land  valuations  decline.  13S: 
r,  r.  eitended  Into.  140:  Sauk  Co 
compared    to,    55. 


D»ne  Co.    Agric.   Sor.\    meetlDK  ot,   13.it. 
Dene    t'o.    Farmera'    Prolectire    Dnlon : 

UanlellB.   Pror.   W.   W. :  clWd.  ST. 

Darke  Co.,  O. :  wheat  growlnl  and 
d>lT7lnB   In.   118,   179. 

Debov>-t  Rev.:  cited,   IS. 

Dchta:  Incurred  by  Caraien,  25.  20,  tXi. 
46. 

Delawan. :   wb«at  growlDB  In,    ISU,   1T2. 

Demand  and  Supply :  working;  ot  law 
or,  18.  47,  48:  In  wheat.  108, 
log.  129.  130;  In  Bour.  110:  In  dairy- 
ing, 1S8,  16U.  S«e  alio  Wheat  and 
Wheat    growing. 

Dc  Nereu.  OiihIbviu  ;  OonMdwatdMM 
o!  .imrr.  rropi,  cited.  23,  122. 

DMrolI.  Mich. :  campetes  with  Ull- 
waukee.   lie. 

Dodge  Co.,  Wis.:  wlical  growing  In.  16. 
22.  52.  6S,  75,  83,  SS.  69 :  milling  In. 
duitrr  In,  104  ;  rotation  ot  Gro(ii  In. 
Rl,  32:  other  grahis  hi.  M:  animal 
buibandry.  etc.,  tn,  69,  95  :  Improved 
IrikI  Increaae*  In.  G2 ;  land  ralnatloni 
decline.    135;    comtjared    to    Sank   Co., 

Dors  :  Bheep  destroyed  hy.  4S. 

Door  Co..  Wla. :  whwil  grnwing  In.  02. 
Oil;  potalosa  In,  100:  pop.  In.  101: 
land  lalnadona.  13S. 

Douglas  Co.,  WU. :  milling  Induatry  In, 
108. 

Downefl,  Robert  Hugh:  Soc.  aiti  eoon. 
(levelupment  0/  Kenoaha  Co ,  cited.  ST. 

Drouth :  Ita  ^ecta  on  Wla.  cropi,  66, 
72.    73.    1 60. 

Duluth.  Minn. :  competsa  with  Milwau- 
kee In  milling  Indus..  110;  as  wheat 
center.  IIT,  IIB;  bencais  by  dlacrlml- 
natlOD    In    rates,    119. 

Dunn  Co.,  Wis.;  wheat  growing  In,  78. 
96.  m,  isa :  com  In,  SS :  potatOM  In, 


Eagle  Center,  Wis.:  r.  f.  rMChea,  42, 
IIB. 

Eau  Ulalre.  Wis. :  Influence  of  Its  pop, 
on  iigric.  ahowlng  of  Its  co..  OR. 

Eau  Claire  Co..  Wla. :  wheat  growing 
In.  SB.  T8.  OS.  99.  153.  104:  milling 
Indus.  In,  lOB :  potatoes  tn.  100;  Urn 
milch  cowi  In,  60:  T.  r.  taellltlea  ex- 
tended lo.  88  :  Birvcted  bj  trowtb  ot 
city  po)),.  05  :  apecDladon  tn.   144. 


123, 
Ivllla.  Albert  Uallatln :    illat.  »}  Portai/a 

Ca..  cited.  43,  141. 
Ellsworth,    Heorr    Wllllnm :      7aIIav   0/ 

Vpper  WabaHi,  cited,  198. 
EcDlgrallon.     Bee   Population :   and   Set- 

tlera. 
Emigration  Commlsalonet :     Rapt.,  cited. 


Emlgralion     Tratelllng     Agen 
.   42, 


Bapt., 

hat.   of   n. 


Emmons.     Ebeneie 

y„  cited,  ISO. 
EnBllali,    as    farmers,    'la. 
Esterly,   George:    Inventor,   32.   63. 
Europe :  wheat  export  to.  89. 
Ri.cbanKe :    wheat,    as    medium    ot,    SB. 

Wheat,  at  MUwaukee,   117. 
Kxports.     e«e  Commerce  and  trade. 

Farm   and  Faetoni:  cited.  105,   104. 

Farmers:  No.  In  Wla.  <1849).  IS; 
source  of  their  credit,  19,  Attitude 
■oward  r.  r..  19,  20.  Sfi,  38,  71,  7B. 
112.  1.18.  138.  141,  142.  14T-1B2,  18S, 
183:  aid  r.  r,  construction,  38,  42, 
141-144 :  complain  of  high  freight 
rates,  7S,  140  (lee  alio  Transporla 
tloni  ;    speculate    in    land    i 


1.  ISTt 


by  r.  r..  143 ;  do  not  gahi  control  ot 
r.  r.,  148;  at  mercy  o(  r.  r.,  150; 
Ibelr  losses  by  high  freight  rate.  IBt , 
rendered  more  Intelllgeni  by  r.  r., 
15n:  depend  on  r.  c„  IBfl.  Vte  poor 
methods.  20.  21.  68;  early,  profit  by 
pnnr  tnrmlnE.  27:  forelgneis,  good, 
28 :  Engllah,  177 :  should  diversity 
crops,  27,  48:  they  do  this.  72.  80: 
change  methods,  80,  81  :  reason  tor 
nlsUiK  wheat.  30;  sow  eTcluslvely  to 
nbeat  («.  v.}.  47.  B8:  lose  benefit  ot 
large  wheat  crop.  ST :  wheat  maintains 
cn>dlt  witb.  70 :  seek  substitute  tot 
wheat.  T4;  grow  Id,  at  loss,  134:  de- 
pend mainly  on  cash  wheat  sales,  149; 
prejudiced  agahiBt  wheat,  175  :  should 
raise  wool.  31.  48  :  Increase  their  llTS- 
Rtock,  84:  enter  dairy  Industry.  148. 
Tse  wheat  as  money,  ifi :  Incur  debt, 
28:  stalna,  26,  SB,  38.  47.  48.  B8,  BO. 
149.  100;  their  farms  too  large,  28 
(tee  aim   tandl  ;   Increase  land   hold- 
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IngR.  41 :  salTer  Irom  cheap  land,  122 . 

Mli^aalppl    Blv..    144:     inade    trom 

attitude  townrd  EOTt.  land  poller,  131, 

spring    wheat.     23;    new     process    b 

130;  emUntlOD  of,  2S.  2S.   131,   132. 

130,  140 ;  make  effort  to  UnproTe  con- 

108:    overproduction      In      Id.      100: 

dition,   30,  31  ;  suffer  from  high  price 

winter      wheat      superior      to      aprlag 

wheat,    109;    prices,    46:    valae   coo- 

cUinecy,    82.    1B6;    Injured    by    compe- 

(lared  to  that  of  wheat,  1U» :  CBOBdlan 

llflon.  Tl,  72;  early  wbest.  speculste. 

e.cluded   from  markets  of   T.  8-.  10*. 

1  i>a :  freight  rates  on.  higher  than  so 

ganiie,  142.  149.  ISU  (tee  oUd  Grander 

sorbs   most  ot  wheat   crop,   110;  «« 

their  condlUon.  160;  need  organlaatloD, 

of  handling,  leasened.  111 :  takes  ptaea 

105;    unable    to    compete    witH    w.    In 

of  wheal  at  Milwaukee.  118.     Bet  olM 

cattle,    isa;    cansecrallre.    1S8. 

Milling  hidustry  and  Ullla. 

Farmers'  General  Home  Leasne ;    Lttter, 

Kond    du    Lac,    Wis.:    Its    effect    oo    Iti 

cited.    142. 

CO.,   B6. 

Farmers'    InaUtute   ol   Wla. ;      BulItUn, 

Fond   du   Lac  Co.,   Wl».:      Whaat  «row- 

cited,  71,  120.  137,  186,  186,  189,  178- 

ing    In,    22.   23,    40.    62.    58.   96.    IS* 

180.    187. 

121)-.    dtber    crops    In,    S3:    Ita    unc 

Farmers'    Instltotea:    their  woch.   171. 

Importance    decreased    by    growth   e( 

FsriDing,     8m   Agrlc. ;   Farmers:   Land; 

cltfes.  9a  :  aa  milling  o-nter.  104  :  milch 

and    Wheat. 

cows  In,  76:  growth  ot  pop.   la.  46; 

Farms:  effect  ol  too  iaree,  20;  lold  b*- 

ita  status.  67  :  comparable  with  otbal 

cause  o(  ubeftt  (allures.  29,  30  ;  should 

co.'s,  52.  67. 

be     Improved,     32:     set  tiers    Uke     up 

Forage  crops:  lack  oi.  40:   Ihcreaae  In, 

new,   43:   man;   opened    up    In    Wis.. 

43  J    rsTenuea    of,    decrease,    71;    larg. 

foreigners:    cultivate     grains,     27,     2b. 

In  N.  Y.,  122;  prkea  and  valaea,  126. 

See    fllju     Settlers:    and     the    sevenl 

127,    128.    131,    160,    170,   219;    Imple- 

natlonBlItles. 

ments  used  In  Wla..  crade,  120 :  mort- 

Forests:   relation  to  wheat    growing.  Si, 

gagea   {g.  if  I   on,   133,  142;  tAdeoej 

In  change  of  (arm  puraulta,  161,  162; 

Forum;  cited,  173, 

dairy   and   vheat  compared,   170.     S«« 

Foi  River.  Wis.;  Improvementa  on.  IT; 

also   .^grlc. ;   FarmerB :  Land;  and  the 

value  ot  land  neat,  34 ;  valley  of.  aet 

several    pursuits   and    product* 

tied.  44:  milling  Indoatry    near,   107. 

Parwell,    OoT.    I^onard    J.:      Mmtagt, 

Foi  and  Wla.   Improvement  Co.:     Bapl. 

of  director,  cited,  44,  48. 

Fayette    Co.,    0. :    dalrjhiB    and    wheat 

Freight  ratoB.     See  Traniportatlon. 

growhiB  In,   178. 

French :  ns  farmers.  2M. 

Ferry  boats :  uaed  In  wheat  trade,  114  ; 

Frontier:  attitude  toward  land  on.  IM: 

car.   devised   for    Lake   Michigan.   120. 

wheal  growing  on.  and  Its  coodltleaa. 

Fertilisers:   not   of   great   ant  on    rlrgln 

123-125.     127,     164.    187;     latwr    and 

Boll,    27 ;    farmers   use.    32 :    cort    in 

Mass.,  12(1,     Bee  al40  Manure. 

an  Important  (actor  of,  124  ;  r.  r   de- 

Fish.    Herbert    Clay :     Uovemmt    oj    V. 

y    onrf  JW.  E.  elemmts  of  pop.  0/  WU.. 

InsUblUty.    13B:    few    wants   on,    164. 

18S.    Bm  alio  Pioneers;  oM  Settlen. 

Fisheries:    of    Wla..    how    lOppllcKl    witji 

wheat,   16. 

□eauga    Co..    O. :    dalrytog    and    wheat 

0/    H'esl.  cited,   63.   14T. 

growing  in.  178,  179. 

Flax  :  grown  In  Dane  Co..  81 :  repta.  o( 

Oenessee    Co.,    N.    Y. :    price    of    imlB- 

not  encouraging,   40 :   important   crop 

proved  land  to  (1804),  129. 

In  various  co.'a,  60. 

Ceneva,    N,    Y. :    wheat    yield    do    lud 

Flour:  export  ot  Wla..  16,  114;  shipped 

near.  1211;  estate  n««r.  129. 

to  MllwaukM.   116;  Id.  from   West  Ot 

Georgia:  wheat  area  In  (1700).  US. 
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B  C&ra 


>.  13. 


1,  28 :  settle  In  WU., 


occompani/iHg 


Gold  :   premlQm   on.   S 
Oo(i«-Hor'«     Uetiagf 

doc:  citea.  13,  114. 

Unhain.  Jmmn  Blftin :  Soon,  opid  loo, 
ilwily  0/  pup.  0/  SI.  Oi-olif  Co.,  cited, 
18. 

Gralni:  injured  In  bsrrest.  ZS;  ibnndant 
eropB  bring  proBperltj,  40 ;  prlcea  ie- 
cllnr,  59:  BpecliUiatloti  in.  64;  teod- 
mcy  lo  dWereiflotlon  In,  183;  re- 
lailon  10  llveitock  Indiiatrr.  66.  124. 
17T  :  luDsldlBrT  ta  dairying,  ITO;  Wis. 
*  renin  for.  101  :  area  Weat  of  Ula- 
■Iwlppl,  113:  area  moTec  witat.  129. 
KIO;  rates  on.  111.  147;  winter  more- 
meni  of.  BtlmulHted.  117:  trade  of 
ChlvBuo  greatly   diverted.   120;   effect 

bnga    Injure.    III."!.     Set   alto    the    aer- 

Grand  liaveo.  Mlcb, :  baa  lake  connection 
wltb  Milwaukee.  114:  extra  loading 
required  at.  116. 

Granger  UovemeoE  (Ihe  Uranga)  :  riae 
and  object.  150;  m  Wla..  IDO.  IBl, 
182.    183;    Ita  work,   171. 

Grant  Co.,  WIi. ;  wheat  growing  In,  40, 
■14.  flO,  T7.  124:  flooring  Indnatrj'  In, 
104 :  tobacco  culture  In,  8S ;  "otbei 
cattle"  In.  86  ;  land  valuatlona  decline, 


130. 


126. 


irletlea    cnltlTated,    31 


i|  Blrer:  whaat  growbig  n 


Green   Ba;.   Wla. :   wbeat   region   abaDt. 
IH,    16.    14,    91;    soil    cbaraclerlatlca 

aired  at,  148. 

:  wheat  srovbig  and  dalrr- 


Ing  b 


178. 


Ore<n  Co..  WW. :  wb.-al  growing  In.  B4. 
06,  T7;  soil  eibauated  bj  whoit.  77: 
mtllUig  bidoa.  in.  104.  106;  tobacco 
enltare  In.  86;  llvvstock  Indualrj  In. 
n*.  67.  77 :  suitable  tor  dalrytng,  S4  : 
land  taluea  rlae  In.  I3S  :  chlncti  bnga 
In.    164. 

OrMTi  Lake  Co.,  Wis  :  aet  off  from  Mar- 


31,  G2,  04,  60.  75,  83,  90,  09.  128; 
decline  In  flooring  Induatrr,  100 :  rje 
growing  In.  70;  dlferallled  agrlc.  In, 
ttU ;  sbccp  ralaing  In.  6fi.  Tn :  dairying 
in,  30;  land  Taluatlona  de«lne.  130; 
i:umiiared   to  otbet  cu.'s.   52,  SS. 

Iregory.  John :  Land  limitation  moot- 
fjimf,  ailed,  20:  Imlus.  rttaurttei  of 
Wit  .  died.  2S.  46.  122,  140,  1B7. 

irosvenur,  W.  U. :  cited.  147,  148.  ISl. 


Hubert)-.    Frank    U. :    tftuUi.    himI    poU>. 

■•t)iiirttel,   cited,    137. 
Hamilton    Co.,    O. :    dairying   and    wheat 

groHlng  in,  1T8.  179. 
Hancock    Co.,    O, :    dairying    and    wheal 

growing  In.   ITS.   179. 
l/rirperi   Weakly.-'  cited.  172. 
llarrlgan,  Frank  HI  wood :  £coa.  and  *ao. 

Jactort    In   deerlopment    of   Dane    Oo., 

cited.   29. 
Uar  :    In    WU.,    DO,   5S,   56,   70.  90.    100, 

211:     lubsldlarj     to     dairying.     174. 

urn  alto    BUtllUCa, 
llaiurd.  —;  V.  8,  oom,  aad  atoHa.  rtg.. 


44.    4n.    S8. 


.    66,    71.    7D.    86, 


140.  146,   148.  149,  101,  166-161 
nitl.  Atlui  of  WU..-  cited.  71. 
f/'<iC.  0/  CMpfeiea  Go.:  cited,  144. 
ll*tt.  <•/  (7al>mM«  Co.:  died,  43.  44. 
nut.  0}  Orotetord  Co.:  cited.  129.  131. 
unl.    or  Dodfft   Co::   cited.    142, 
Bitt.  0/  Fond  du  Lao  Co.:  cited,  78,  I 


llitt 


t  Co..- 


.   141. 


Hilt,  of  La  Croite  Co.:  cited.  144. 
Hitt.  of   tt  luAfHfitoti  and  Utamiee  Oo.'t,: 

cited,   141. 
nitt   of  Wauketha  Co.:  cited,  141. 
Hoard.  W.   D. :  cited.  71,   167. 
Ilollord,    — :    Hill,  of  Orant   Oa.,  cited, 

noTvklns.  Crrll  G  :  l>hfli.  and  ktimtt. 
cited,  21. 

Hopn  :  succeed  In  Wis..  S4 ;  culture  ana 
field,  31,  60.  68:  tallore  ol  crop,  04, 
ISO:  eipense  ot  production,  high,  90; 
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Borlcun.   Wis. :    r.    r    reacbes.   42  :    ftum 

macUlncr;    made   at,   <S3. 
lIorwE :    imported    Into    Dane   Co,,    83 : 

phIwiI  In  WU.  (Tarloiu  reglonB 
iiKiaed).  E4-RT.  (ID,  74-78,  80.  64,  86. 
96,  08,  lOO.  1411  -^Vi:  lni:rpiis«  In 
Iowa  Co.,  not  mtlrel?  Incidental  to 
grain  Krowtng,  00.     See  alio  Statistic!. 

riudBOn.  Wis.;  wupat  region  near,  16; 
lanil  office  oiiened  at.  44. 

HuBl's  M<<r.   Sing..-  cited.  12T. 


llllnotB:  wbeat  conditions  in.  almllar  to 
Uioip  in  Wis..  i:i ;  wbeal  growing  In, 
13.  21,  22;  Wis.  wheat  brings  better 
price  tban  that  of.  4T :  competition 
for  wheat  of,  113:  wheat  shipped 
from.  114.  lis  ;  vbeat  ot,  deteriorates. 
114:  ptT  cent,  of  its  pop.  engaged  in 
Bgrlc.  14 :  farm  mactiiner;  used  Id, 
92,  33 :  coippetltlan  In  between  live- 
atoclt  Industry  and  casli  grain  crops. 
177. 

111.  k.tate  EntomologlBt ;  Rept.,  cited,   BS. 

Immigration  and  Immigraota.  Set 
Population. 

Imports.     See    Commt'rce    and    trade. 

India :    wheat  L'lports   from,   90. 

Indiana :  italus  (1B3S).  128:  Wheat 
growing   in.    ITS. 

Indians :    reservations   (ot.   16. 


Inpuc 


!  ot  r 


Insects:  injure  crops.  20,  72.  T3.  163, 
104,    184.     Bee  alto  Chinch   bugs. 

Interest';  met  hj  payment  In  wheat.  Sfi  ; 
rates,  high.  26:  rales  on  mortgages, 
41.     Bee   alio    Money. 

Investments;  estimated  of  fanoers  In 
machinery.  62,  Bev  alto  Capital ;  and 
Speculation. 

Iowa,  slate:  (arm  machinery  used  in, 
33:  Mllnaakee  compeles  for  wheat  ot, 
114:  Us  wheat  shipped,  lis.  IQT : 
wbeut  growing  In,  148,  172. 

Iowa  Co.,  Wis. :  wheat  growing  In.  22. 
S4,  66,  TT,  161  :  milling  Industry  in. 
104,  106;  aim  in.  OS:  livestock  In- 
dustry In.  flO,  77,  80:  land  valuations 
decline  in.  186. 

Irish ;  as  tarmers,  28 ;  settia  In  Wis., 
43. 


In.  136. 

Janesviile.  Wis. ;  coat  of  tranvortaUon 
from,  to  Milwaukee,  16:  mlllliig  eeo- 
ler.  17,  103;  wheat  sblpped  tbroDgk 
114:  r.  r.  extended  to,  42.  Ill: 
growth  of  pop.,  4S  :  tttrta  machlnetr 
mad«  ftt.  63. 

Jayne,  Oov,  — :  Ueti'iye.  cited.   130. 

JeSenon  Banner:  cited.  71,   133. 

JelTcrsoa  Co..  Wis, ;  wheat  growing  In, 
23.  53,  «t6.  7S.  83.  133;  milling 
dostry  In.  104,  lOe.  107 :  hop  cr 
Ing  ID.  60 :  tobacco  culture  h,  64. 
8«:  milch  cowa  In,  T5 :  cbeese 
dUBtry  In,  135 :  growtb  of  pop. 
."■,:! ;    Improved    lands    inci 


!  in,  135:  far 
values  In,  ITO;  dronght  in,  63 :  d 
prcsslon  In.  133. 

Joiirn.  oj  Pol.  goon..-  cited,   B9,  178. 

Jaum.  a!  Roy.  Statu.  Soe.:  cited,  89,  911,1 
1T3. 

Jiini'Bu   Co..  Wis.:   potatoes  In.  78.  M; 


Koerger,     Karl ;     LomdictrUehatt.     dtA 

173. 
Kansas:    nvestoclc    tndostr?    in.   87,  88: 

wheat  growing  In.  80. 
Kcnosba.   Wis. :  wheat  market.  IT.    So 

al»o    Soulbport. 
KenoshK    Co.,    Wis.:    wheat    growing   In, 

■ZX  60,  51,   00.    .7,    101:   Ubi.   an  Im- 


I 


livestock    In- 


duiiry   In.  31.   00,   67.   161 ;   datrjlng 

In.    31.   61. 
Kentucky :  wheat  growing  In.  172. 
Kesalnger,  L, :  Hilt.  e{  Buffalo  Co.,  eltsd, 

63,   144.  leC, 
Kewaunee  Co..   Wis. :   wheat  growing  Ul 

52.   S3,    OT.    83.    1)2,    09,    104;    rye  In. 

H5 :  mlich  cows  in.  76 ;  growth  of  psii. 

In.  OT  :  land  valuations  In.  13S. 
King.  Franklin  Biram  :  PAyMot  of  Agrle, 

Labor:  scarce,  18.  23,  33,  62.  70,  124. 
164.  165;  wheat  offers  good  retonil 
(or,  27:  limited,  necessary  for  whcAt 
growing.  [23-130:  macbtnerr  aavn, 
■IH,  63:  agrie.  less  dependent  on.  83t 
land  Bold  for,  44  ;  (all  in  prlc«  of,  pre- 
dleti^,    40:    dear.    In    Wis..    36.    143: 
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mat  or.  InCMaiei,  IRZ 
IIee'  iDpplj  nt,  1411:  much,  needed  tn 
lobncro  culCare,  lel :  distrlbated  more 
enfoljf  by  dalrrbiB.  170. 

tji  rroiw.  WIi. :  r.  r.  extended  to.  42, 
BS,  113  ;  lattO  o(Dce  opened  at.  43 ;  tni' 
porunt  mllllnK  cpnier,  lOtt :  compe- 
tition at.  113:  wheat  eiporta, 
lumbering  Industry  In,  lufl ;  Board  of 
Traur,   llrpl.,  c.led.   100.    144. 

t»  Crosw  Co.,  Wis. ;  crops  In,  M ; 
wbeat  ETOwIng  In,  S4 ;  mllllnE  Id 
duclr.r  In.  lOS.  lUT.  lOs;  favorsbl; 
located  tor  wheat  markctB.  106 :  bopi 
produced   In,   89. 

Ln   Croue  Daily  Dmuxtrat:  cited.   lUO, 

La  CroBie  Vallcj' ;  change  of  indmtry 
needed    In,    1^2,    13:1. 

Lafayette  Co.,  WU, :  whe»t  growing 
54,  OS,  TT  ;  milling  Induatry  In,  II 
tobacco  culttire,  ba.  86;  livestock 
duMry    In,    07.    77, 


tlona 


.  138. 


I<nd :   Impcoved,   m,    (deflnedl.  33 
44.  49,  BO^a.   B3,    l(erm   misleading). 
HB.    00,    as,    79.    82.    ST.    91,    93, 


or  ri 


.  19: 


•Iderallnns  regarding  fertile,  23,  84. 
52.  90.  lis.  1J4.  127,  131,  1B9.  (»«i 
n'«o  brlav,  volur*  and  pflcel  ;  how 
rp.f.rflll»Ml,  77.  yo.  IflB  Cm  tilto 
Pertlllaers:  mil  Mannrei  ;  wbeat 
ftrtlllled  In  Uaaa..  120:  rertlUly  de- 
t>1M"l.  ls2  (irr  alto  8oll-Hhau>tlonl  ; 
varliKw  mm aldera lions  rrgardlne  cheap, 
:.'S.  IN.  2S.  aS-:|[V,  87,  121.  123-125, 
I'JT,  l:ln,  IMT.  ISl.  ISO,  163.  184.  ISO, 
17:1,  1T4,  161:  Talnea  and  price,  etc., 
SI.  41,  43-40,  ST.  88.  00.  68.  121-129. 
127.  I,  ,  l.'iO-lST,  1U9-141.  inO,  102- 
ion.  ITO.  ITS,  17«,  1T7.  181-lBR  (tee 
nfao  Item  Immediately  preceding)  : 
cRBlly  Bccured  in  Wli.,  04  r  paid  for 
In  wheat,  2B:  limitation  bi,  20,  122; 
ramopaly  In.  26:  skinning.  In  Wla.. 
2T.  158;  Scandinavian*  Increaae  hold- 
ing* In,  30:  good,  becomee  acarcc.  3S , 
apeCQlallon  tn.  3.1.  41.  4S.  124,  12B, 
1S«.  ISO.  137,  139-141,  181:  boom, 
m  Wis.,  140;  agents  and  agency.  84, 
43;  oncers,  41.  42:  rush  for.  In  Wla,, 
43:  morlgased.  30  (see  otM  mort- 
■"g"^>  :    oaally    cleared    In    Wl*,,    40; 


ruily  cultlTatcd  bi  Wla.  non-toraatsd 
r(>gloo,  40:  aiDt.  of  aalea  (1800-60), 
43,  44:  school,  swamp,  and  pine,  44: 
pglicy,  oE  farmer,  48:  relation  of 
dalrjlng  to.  and  lu  effect*  on,  ST, 
no,  ire,  183:  id.,  lire  stock  Indnstry. 
1)15  (waste,  utilized  byi.  ITT:  Id.. 
B-lK-at  growing.  90,  121-13S,  ISO,  16U. 
102-105.  170,  1T3,  1T4.  181,  182: 
cheap,  necessary  tor  grain  cultivation, 
ir.l  ;  of  Ml*.,  eihanated.  no ;  in  H.  8. 
Id..  1T3;  grant*  to  r.  r,  opposed  bt 
Wis,  121.  144.  145.  ISl  :  homcelead 
law.  12] ;  hoatlllty  In  w.  to  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  122;  attitude  toward, 
on  frontier.  122:  relation  of  pop.  to. 
GI.  12R.  130  (Inflnence  of  citle*),  139, 
181 ;  Internal,  of  N.  H..  120 ;  capital 
lied  up  In,  131 :  relatlOD  to  r.  r.,  etc, 
136,  144.  145,  100.  181  ;  effect  of  In- 
ternal ImproTemenla  on,  13S ;  COD- 
necilon    o(    Granger   movement    with, 

150,  151  :  clayey,  better  after  dnt 
crop.  IGO:  relation  to  eoet  o(  prodne- 
tlon.  102.  Bee  alto  Agrlc;  Farman: 
Farm*;  Boll;  Statlnica:  and  Wb«Bt 
and  other   products. 

Land  policy,  Govt,  public:  Ita  relation  to 
pop.  and  wheat  growing,  and  erltlcIaiM 
on  Its  practical   resnlts,  121-138,   IBO, 

151,  181,  182. 

Livestock  loduntry  :  It*  relation  to  agrle.. 
124.  160.  105.  ITT:  relatlm  of  dairy- 
ing to.  1T7 ;  production  and  Increaae, 
149.  102.  ISl:  eff«t  or  Its  Introduc- 
tion, 100;  center  of  production  moTea 
w*st.  177:  preeenl.  in  Wis.,  177,  See 
alto  Cattle ;  Cown  :  Sheep  :  ami  Btock- 
ralRlng. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wbeat  grow 
Ing  In,   178.   179, 

[.uiaberhig :  bow  region*  of,  mpplleo 
with  flour,  10:  wheat  eichanged  for 
lumber,  17;  wheat  not  mucb  grown 
In  region*  of,  40;  In  various  Wla. 
Co.'s.  G4.  08 ;  little  land  taken  for, 
in :  sgrlc.  gain*  at  expense  of.  SO. 


McGregor,   Iowa:  r.  r.  center.  143, 
UeBenry    Co.,    III. ;    wheat    shipped    to 

Wis,  from,  114. 
Machinery,    farm:    where    mssittsctured, 

18.    63 :    uae    Increases,    82.    33.    TO ; 

complaint*    of,    32 ;    Its    Influence    In 

agrlc.   (eapee.  wheat  irowlng),  40,  48. 
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Gl.  S2.  S6.  83,  124,  lU.  IM.  181; 
Introduced  daring  dvU  wkt,  6I>  82; 
KBaon  for  Incmoed  UW.  62 :  pricn. 
62 :  dlrerBlflcd  agric  requires  more 
thin  wheat  growlns.  I6C :  bongllt 
recklessly.  166,  Various  kinds  named  : 
binder^.  H3 ;  Bain'*  machlner;,  83 ; 
Caee'B  machinery,  32,  33 ;  com  cut' 
teni,  ISe :  com  buaken.  186 ;  com 
Rhcedders.  103;  cradles  (farm  imple- 
ment). 32.  138:  cultlvatofs,  63.  166: 
Bsterly's  machinery.  32,  63 :  erBl" 
drills.  .'1^:  hacvestera.  S2.  S3.  82; 
headers,  32.  33 ;  Qerdan'a  macblnerj', 
32  :  horsepowers,  S3  :  HcCormlck's  mB' 
chlnery.  32:  mowera.  62,  63:  rakei, 
32:  reapers.  32,  33,  62,  63:  plantCft. 
166:  pouto  dluers,  166:  Beedera,  63: 
Btrav  stackers,  63  ;  tbresbera,  33,  62. 
63 ;  truck  wagons,  03. 

McLaren,  N.  P.:  Addreti  by.  cited,   116. 

Madison.  Wis. :  r.  r.  constructed  to,  43  : 
growth  In  pop..  4fl  :  (arm  macb.  made 
at.  S3 ;  Its  effect  on  per  capita  yield  ot 
Dane  Co.,  65;  wheat  prlcea  at,  146; 
grata   elevator   at.   146. 

Madiaon  Aryut:  cited,  140. 

UaaiKon  Aroat  nnd  DfMOcrat:  cited.  48. 

Madison  Co..  O. :  dairying  and  wheat- 
growing  In,  ITS,  178. 

XadiBon  Demoaral:  cited,  71,   141. 

Maize  (Indian  Com)  :  Its  cnlHyatloa  In 
Wis.,  27.  4T.  02,  B4,  H6,  flfl,  09.  TB, 
TB,  82.  8H.  87,  89,  Bl-83.  BB.  08.  99. 
100,  149.  1B2.  210;  displaces  wb^at, 
OS.  87.  06:  rapplemcnCary  to  dairying, 
7S,  174 :  displaced  by  barley.  61 ; 
alternated  with  wheat,  128;  Wis. 
largely   ootalde  district  ot,  166, 

Manitowoc  Co. :  wheat  imported  tato.  17; 
pulse  an  important  crop  In,  60 ;  wlieat 
growing  In.  83.  92,  135;  rye  gains  In, 
SS ;  milch  cows  In.  76 ;  land  yalna- 
tions  In.   13S. 

Manufactures:  developed  In  Wis..  17:  at 
Milwaukee.  18,  116-118:  value  In  Wis.. 
18 ;  (all  In  price,  predicted,  45 :  lum- 
ber, at  La  Crosac,  106 :  backward  In 
N.  T,.  122:  desired  In  Wis.,  148:  Im- 
possible to  stimulate  In  Wis.,  151. 
See  alto  Macbtaery.  farm :  and  Milling 
tadastry. 

Uanurc :    not    of    great 
soils,     27 ;     barnyard, 
used    in    Wis.,    12B.     Bee   alto    Fertl- 
sera:  and  Land. 


1  Important    ^H 


Marathon  Co..  Wis. :  puise  an 


Markets:  wheal.  16,  IT.  48.  08.  7S  (for- 
eign), 76,  77,  108-110.  112-120;  bona, 
ir-20,  33.  76.  77.  124,  137,  186,  1*4, 
14e.  IGl.  154,  181  ;  of  Ubm.,  COD- 
irolled  by  La  Crosse.  106;  at  Milwau- 
kee (4.  v.).  108,  110.  113.  lis,  116, 
117.  131 :  at  Badae.  IIB  ;  at  ChtcagD 
ii7,  V.I.  119:  at  Dnlath.  119:  foMfa. 
110:  iromlgrBUon  destmctlTe  to,  18;. 
failure  of.  IB,  20,  136,  181 ;  Wla.,  la 
danger.  113;  affected  by  poor  road*. 
'^0 ;  dicersllleil  agrlc.  most  marknl 
near,  3|  ;  break  down  ot  home,  forces 
dlversIBcation  of  agrlc.  3B  ;  effect  at 
V.  T.  on,  33,  112.  114.  115,  139.  140. 
143.  156,  181;  affect  ralne  of  land, 
4(1,  140:  rates  to,  high,  72:  surploa  tn, 
^1,  00,  144;  relation  to  milling  In- 
dustry. 103.  105;  Canadian  floor  ex- 
I'luded  from  C  8.,  108.  100 :  Cor 
brcBdatbffs,  dear,  110;  comiwtltleo 
(7.  iM  In,  110,  144:  Implied  bj 
speciBlliBtlon  to  wbeat,  124:  ne«dsd 
for  mfr™..  151.  Bee  oUo  Priam ; 
Traniiportatlon ;   and  Wbeat 

Marquette  Co.,  Wis,:  markets  for.  IS: 
wheat  growing  tn.  51,  68.  78;  rye  In, 
T8.  85  :  potatoes  In,  78,  86 ;  Uveatodt 
Indus,  in.  67.  68.  78:  divided.  SI: 
compared   to  Qreen   Ijike  Co.,   B2. 

Martta.  Edward  WinBlow :  Hat.  «/ 
Orangcr    Morenient.    cited.    134,    lU, 


145,    1 


T-I49,   lee 


187. 


Maryland  :  wheat  area  tn  (1790),  126. 
Maasaehusetts :    wbest    bitrodoeed    bito, 

123:   yield   per  acre   ta    (1860),   136. 
Mavor,  James:  WAeal  in  Oaimd.  S.    W.. 

cited,   173. 
MraiBsba.   Wis. :   ptae    lands   sold    to.   44. 
Uenatha   Advorate:   Cited.    44. 
Merchandise:    fall    ta    prices,    predicted. 

45.     Bte   atao   Commerce   and   Ttb4«: 

ana  Prlcea, 
Meyer,   Dr.  B.   H. :  BUI.   at  Mrly   K.  B. 

LegUI.  in  Wit.  cited.  19.  38.  141.  t«B. 
Meyer.  Dr.  Budolf:  cited.  173. 
Miami    Co..    O. :    dairying    and    wheat 

growing  ta.   178. 


W.  Dane  Co..  cited.  30. 
Michigan :    wbeat    yield    dlmintahea    ta, 

21  i  ,\gTic.  College.  21. 
Michigan,  Lake  :  offers  accesa   to  wbMt 
M;  tranapDrtation  across  lu. 
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MldBlpj,   — :  clV-A.   140. 

Uilk:  productloQ,  In  WJb..  94,  101:  RUj 

be  produce"!  in  ninnj'  pl«.w«,  1TB. 
HllllnE  Itiduatrr  (generall]'  wbeat  flour)  . 

In  WU.,  103-111:  bow  locstUBUon  de- 

104,  lOS-111,  118,  110:  In  St.  Louis, 
109 ;  reliMon  lt>  wheat  stawlng,  104, 
lOB,  107-109 :  sDected  b;  pop.,  104  ; 
IncreaieB  tuter  than  pop..  103 ; 
brlnEB  prosperity.  lOS :  patent  procera 
cBQies  expansion  in,  lOT ;  new  proceu 
Introduced  Into  Mllwaakee.  109: 
suits  of  m  111  In  K-ln- transit  kss 
100 :  Qninclal  depression  allecu. 
See   aiii,   Flour :   and   Wbeat. 

lUlllns-ln-translt :   denned.   105:   rei 
of,   100. 

Ullla :  flour— Wis.  vheat  takvn  la  1 
Id:   In   Dine  Co..   IT:   Importanci 


3.  108:  n 
ot,     1ft 


.  In  MllwauKee ,  108 : 


power  in.  108 :  oi 
Are,  108,  Urlat— In  Wli.,  103.  108. 
Wind— uaed  in  flouring  Indaatrj,  103, 
See  alia  Flour :  and  Wheat. 

Milton  Junction.  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended  to. 
42. 

Ultwankee.  Wis, :  wheat  market  In.  IS, 
IT.  48.  53.  69,  112-120,  144:  ptice  ot 
wheat  In,  OT.  201.  SOi:  source  (or  Un 
vhrat  supply.  1(14;  Its  location  as  to 
wheat  area.  111  :  Bral  wheat  ship- 
men  ts  from,  113:  superior  crade 
wbeat  marketed  In.  114  :  wheat  from 
other  states  shipped  to.  114,  115: 
loses  prei'mltieni'e  as  wheat  market, 
lis.  117:  beneOts  from  extension  01 
wheat  urea,  llli:  well  located  for 
grain  trade.  IIT ;  wbeat  receipts 
(18T3I.  117;  they  Increase  (18T8). 
117:  pa«es  rtlmai  In  wbeat  trade, 
118 :  competes  In  wheat  trade  with 
Chlcaeo,  113-118:  Its  prosperity  not 
dependent  on  wheat.  118:  exports  less 
wheat.  nOj  flouring  indastry  in.  103. 
108,  lOT-lII,  118  i  flour  shipped  to. 
114:  freight  rate*  to.  10:  value  ot  lt> 
mfrs.  IS:  center  far  mfrs..  118:  ralae 
ot  land  near.  34 ;  r.  r.  center.  42 : 
growth  of  pop.  hi,  45:  Ita  effect  on  Its 
CO..  54 :  declines  in  Importance.  113, 
llfi.  117;  reasons  for  Its  econ.  decline, 
IIS.    113,   116:   its   chamber   ot  com. 


nrftanlied,  116;  gains  by  outhrsak  ot 
i;lv!l  War.  lie;  competes  with  De- 
troit. 110:  Id.  with  Minneapolis,  IIS; 
enloys  all-rail  rates.  110:  dlscrlmln>- 
tlon  of  rates  against,  110:  reasoas 
for  lis  econ.    importance,   120. 

Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade :  BepU., 
citeu,  47.  108.  108.   114,  146,  IBS. 

UllwsQiiee  Chamber  ot  Commerce:  it* 
sec'y  cited,  42:  Repli,  cited.  47.  4h 
:.;.  50,  00,  72.  ior>,  lus-iii,  iis-iao, 

131,   I4S.   148,  150.   151.  18T.  200. 
MMwaukefl    Co..    Wis,:    farming    hi.    32; 
wbeat  growing  In,  BS,  54;  millUig  tn- 
duatry  In.  104.  106,  107.  lOS:  hops  In, 
S't :    Improved    farms    In,   offered   toe 

Uili'rutikre  Courier.-  cited,   21. 
Kilirautee  SMMnM;  cited.   10,   110. 
Mllu^aukee   Sentinel    and    Ooastfe.-   Cited, 


Ulaeral  Point  Den 


'  cited.  21,   12S. 


Miners;  no.  In   Wis.    ( 

Mlnen;    in    Wis..    16. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.;  milling  IndDstry  In, 

loa.  107,  no,  117,  118:  miiitng-bi- 
tranalt  system  benellts,  lOS :  comps- 
tition  with  Milwaukee.  110,  118; 
ahortnge  of  wheat  In,  110;  benefits  br 
rate  dlscrimlnatlDn.  110:  l/orlh^ett- 
em  Ulller  moves  to.  107. 
Mlanesots :  Immigration  Into.  71,  ISl, 
132:  r.  r,  facilities  extended  lo.  71: 
wheat  Rrow'ne  In,  80.  90,  lOfl,  tlfl, 
130.  134.  148,  103.  174:  studies  Ot 
wheat  growing  In,  cited,  103  ;  Its  wheat 
markets  conlrolled  by  La  Crosse,  lOfl; 
Milwaukee  competes  tor  wbeat  of,  114  ; 
exports  wheat,  115.  116.  157;  Id.  Hour, 
I.   rise,    124;   Kept. 


sec-y  of  81 


1,  137. 


Ulnneso 

Miaalsstppl  River :  character  nt  aoll 
along,  30 :  r.  r.  extended  lo.  42  :  Wta. 
Co.'s  along,  64  :  wheat  area  west  of. 
Increoses.  HO.  130;  Id.,  along.  01  ;  « 
factor  In  aeciirlng  cheap  ralei,  106; 
grain  region  west  of.  113;  Cvll  War 
Intprmpta  navigation  on,  116. 

Mlselsalppl  Valley  :  wheat  Introduced  Into. 

isa. 

Mllcbell.  Martin:  HUt.  of  Pond  du  Lao 
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(TaMoo.-  dUd.  US. 
Kat9n:  dML  1T2. 
Ktbruka :    "oUm    cattle"    Iner 


tb. 


NtlU,    E.    D.:    But.    of   rrtAam    Oo, 

MlBfi..  clud.    103,    137. 
New  EnBtBfid:  wb««t  ctovIdk  Id,  SS,  211. 
130 :  market  lor  Ifllwankee  floar.  108 ; 
miire  adTMiced   In  agrlc.  than  H.  X. 


122. 


da.  126; 


tbui  .V.  T..  122 :  Theat  aiM  In  (1790|. 

New  Ltibon,  Wli. :  r.  t.  eitmded  to,  42. 

y«u   Nnrthtcetl,   That  died.  71. 

New     Orleant.     La. :    wbeat    market    de- 

■Ircd  at.  IT  ;  wheat  Qrtt  a4l[iped  from 

Wabaab    Kir.  to,   133. 
Ntw    Tork,    ante:    rsto   to,    IS;    wheat 

VrowJnB     hi,     28.     20,     12B-12T,     184; 

market    for    Milwaukee    Hour,     106; 

BBTle.    backward    In.    122,    123 ;    dtlr;- 

Int  In.  ITe.  ITS,  184  :  facin  mactalnerr 

made  In,  flS :   land  cheap  tn.  122. 
New    York    crfy :    doBlrahrp   wheat    mar- 

kat,  IT  1  Immlfranti  land  at.  43  :  price 

of  wheat  In.  SOB,  SOO. 
Iffto  York  Prod.  Eaotiauge:  cited.  20S. 
Seu  Y«rk  PuMM:  cited,  IS9. 


iten  cs:iiTata.  >7 : 

to  Wla..  fix.  M.  M.  cs.  a.  M.  n. 

TT.  79.  n.  M.  aSi  tt-««.  M.  M.  «. 

lOrt.  i«>.  ISO.  : 


a.  T8.  M.  9T;  a^pl*- 
raaatarr  to  AirrhiC  7S.  ITl :  Bad 
DO  BtiFtet  b  GTwat  Col.  134 :  alltf- 
nate  wliti  wheat.  129:  sows  wttk 
wliMt  1«. 

O'Calla^iaD.  Edmand  Bailey  :  Ooe.  Un. 
o/  >-.  r  ,  cited.  125. 

OroDto  Co,  Wla. ;  voeat  ktowIcc  Id.  W. 

Ohio:  wheat  Browing  lo.  14,  31,  134, 
172.  178.  179.  184;  aetUen  tram.  tiT 
to  Introduce  tobacco  cultitrci  2» ;  (kiB 
machlnerj  made  In.  62 1  dalrTKif  B. 
1ST.    170.  184. 

Ohio  CulUvator:  cited.  S3. 

Oshkoeb.  WW.:  r.  r.  eitmded  to.  114 

Outagamie  Q)..  Wla. :  sbId  In  "olbtr 
cropB"  tn.  TS :  wb.  grow.  In.  S3.  9t: 
mflilns  indiu.  decline*  tn.  104 :  lutoi 

(loao-jBixi).  oe. 

OHlloak;  cited.  173. 

Ocaokee    Co..    Wis. :    llveatock    Indoatrj. 

in,    6T.    TO:    potatoes    In.    86:    WhMt 

KTOwIng  In.  12S  :  atatoa    (ISft^ltOO). 

00:  land  ralualloni  riae  In,  18S;  r  i- 

■  Idcd    in.   141. 

Panics:  Wh.  price*  b,  47;  UUwmnhM 
recDven  from,  115:  of  ISCT.  115.  1«: 
Ot  18T3.  IBl. 
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Parkman  Club   Papers:  cited,  26. 

Pasturage :  increase  In  Wis.,  33,  56,  80, 
81. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry :  their  principles 
adopted,  81. 

Pennsylvania :  ahead  of  N.  Y.  in  agric, 
122 :   wheat  growing  in.   125. 

Pepin  Co.,  Wis. :  crops  In,  54 ;  wh.  grow- 
ing In,  7)5,  64,  74,  83,  02,  99;  other 
grains  in.  85,  92,  100;  livestoclc  in- 
dustry in,  65,  74,  93 ;  low  cash  land 
valuation  In,   185. 

Perlam,  Jonathan :  Groundawell,  eited, 
140.    147,    149,   155,    187. 

Pickaway  Co.,  O. :  wheat  growing  and 
dairying  in,  178,  179. 

Pierce  Co.,  Wis. :  location,  54 ;  crops  In, 
54  ;  wheat  growing  hi,  64,  74,  88,  02, 
09.  101 ;  other  grahis  in,  85,  100 ; 
potatoes  in,  85 ;  tobacco  culture  in, 
86;  live  stock  industry  in,  74,  08; 
milk  produced  in,  101 ;  improved  land 
increases  in,  93 ;  low  cash  land  yalua- 
tion.  135 ;  reason  for  few  dairy  fac- 
tories in,  101. 

"Phiery"  [i.  e.,  lumber  region].  Wis.: 
wheat  market  hi,  17. 

Pioneer  Preaa:  cited,   130. 

Pioneers :  attitude  toward  farming,  130. 
See  also  Farmers. 

Plank  Roads:  cited,  19. 

Polk  Co.,  Wis. :  location,  54 ;  crops  in, 
54 ;  wheat  growhig  hi,  55,  74,  83,  92, 
04.  00.  101,  153;  other  grahis  in,  85. 
100 ;  livestock  Indus,  in,  64,  93,  94 ; 
reason  for  few  dairy  factories  in,  101 ; 
milk  produced  in,  101 ;  low  cash  land 
valuation    in,    135. 

Population :  In  various  cities,  13,  45, 
101  ;  in  various  co.*b,  27,  28,  45,  53, 
07,  84.  101  ;  export  of  produce  based 
on.  13,  14 ;  immigrants  and  immigra- 
tion, 16.  17,  19,  28,  29,  41-43,  139, 
140 :  leave  Wis.,  33 ;  of  males,  18 ; 
a  sparseness,  a  cause  for  poor  farm- 
hig,  23 ;  id.,  a  feature  in  wheat  grow- 
hig  in  U.  S..  121 ;  how  distributed  hi 
Wis..  29,  30;  growth  (generally  in 
Wis.),  33,  40-45,  56.  103,  162;  move- 
ment  of.  in  Wis.,  43 ;  wheat  growing 
increases.  45 ;  improved  land  in 
creases  faster  than,  51 ;  rural,  84 ; 
of  Wis.,  becoming  urban,  93;  maize 
fails  to  hicrease  with,  87 ;  effect  on 
stockraising,  98;  hifluence  on,  and  re- 
lation  to.   millhig  faidustry,   103-106; 


relation  to  land  values.  123.  131 ;  id. 
to  agric.  123,  151 ;  Influence  on,  and 
relation  to,  wheat  growing,  i30,  178, 
174. 

Popular  8ci.  Mo.:  cited.  21.  173. 

Pork :  imported  into  Dane  Co.,  32 ;  pro- 
duced at  Monroe,  104 ;  little  corn-fed 
in   Wis.,   166. 

I'ortage.  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended  to.  42, 
142 :   waterways  convention   at,   148. 

Portage  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growhig   hi,    178,    179. 

Portage  Co.,  Wis. :  potatoes  in.  78,  86, 
OG ;  hops  in,  80 :  maize  in.  85 ;  milling 
Industry    in.    106. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. :  wheat  market 
hi.   16. 

Potatoes :  failure  in,  49 ;  grown  in 
various  ca's,  53,  54.  95 ;  decline,  <>4, 
77.  78,  92,  100;  hicrease,  66,  68,  78, 
79,  85,  9i,  93.  95.  96,  97.  90;  reason 
for  increase.  95 ;  not  important  in 
some  regions,  68;  yield  compared  to 
that  of  wheat.  55 ;  displace  other 
crops  (principally  wheat),  69,  87,  9b, 
00 :  tendency  toward.  79 ;  specialisa- 
tion in.  79,  166;  must  compete  with 
wheat,    174.     See  also    Statistics. 

Powers,  Le  Grand :  testimony,  cited, 
138,  169. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. :  r.  r.  extended 
to,  42,  55,  113;  flour  and  wheat 
shipped  from.  114.  157;  waterways 
convention    at,    148. 

Prairie  Farmer:  cited,  15-17,  22,  23,  26. 
32-34,  40,  120,  107,  187. 

Prairies:  hi  Wis.,  39. 

Preble  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  in,  178. 

Prices :  decline  in,  predicted,  45 ;  effect 
on  wheat  growing.  48,  57-69.  89.  124, 
129.  149;  break  hi  wheat,  67;  of 
necessities  high,  68 ;  during  Civil 
War,  58.  147;  during  Franco-Prussian 
war.  72 ;  ehect  of  high,  58.  59 ;  move- 
ment toward  lower,  general.  59 ;  ef- 
fect of  land,  on  livestock  industry,  87, 
88 ;  reason  for  decline  in  wheat,  80 ; 
affect  method  of  agric.  90;  in  Qt 
Brit.  90;  in  Chicago.  90;  speculation 
causes  high,  100,  110;  effect  of  lower, 
on  foreign  market.  110;  land  affected 
by  r.  r.,  155.  Of  yarious  things 
(figures  given  to  some)  transporta- 
tion (q.  v.).  16;  wheat.  17,  18,  20, 
23,  36.  40.  46,  47.  68.  60.  61.  71-78, 
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1                 5, 

1                                     H3,    Ht,  SB,    128.    129,    131.    183,    1*8. 

menta.   119;    affect   coat    ot    tarmlnc 

L                                    ISO.    no.    182.    2D1-S04.    220:     tBTiD 

mHcblnerr,    32,   62:   buid.   33,    S4.  41, 

39-42.    68.    71,    106,     113.     114.    117. 

43-4S.  87,  88.  80.   12S,  127.  138.   131. 

ISl,   136,    137.  140   (Cttectl.    141.   143, 

133,    ITS:   HoQt,  M;  gialn.  5» ;   hop*. 

145,   148,  163.  182;  projected    by  Uh- 

SO;  crops,  00:  ruci,  106:  farmi,   12G1 

waukee  business  men,   112:  taliuce  al 

farm   producU,    147:   dftlt?   prodacti. 

enterprises,  141.  142:  completed  by  e. 

167,  168. 

by    eitenslon   ot,    4U ;    effect   on.   and 

ta.    31 :    coals    of,    bring    dlrerBlfled 

relauon    to,    land.    44,    131.    136.    13, 

ttgnc,  31  ;   Id.   lowered  b;  nwcblneiT. 

32;    cost    of    wheat.    35;    nmnd-about. 

Isnd    grams    In    construction    ot.    121, 

becomw     most     profitable,     161.     Bee 

oKo  Prices;  and  Tminportatlan. 

on    farms,    141.    142.     182;     e«ly    la 

Froflta :  In  wheat  crowing.  35.  127.   128, 

Wis.,  55;  competition  among.  78.  117, 

163;  iDVnted   In   lapd,   41;  Important 

148.     151.     182;    compete     with     late 

taclot   in   agrlc.    124;   tall    In   wheat 

Itaes.     115-118.     147;     heighten     com- 

growing.  128;   r.   r.  Uke  sll,  148. 

petition.  143;  discrimination   In   nta 

by,   107,    114;   unable   to   prevent  IL 

Co.,   decllnea.   27.   2S :   boom   in    real. 

111;    imtalr    dIacrlmlnaUon     guarded 

41. 

Bgahist.    117;    refuBB    to    grant    lowtt 

rates.    140:    high    charges    ot.    deMnv 

Quar.    Jouni.    of    Boon..-    cltrd,    62,    63, 

profits.    148;    map   at   Wla..    114,    US. 

147.    188,    17B.    174. 

228;    have  monopoly    of   storage  tacO- 

QiutrHrrlv   fle«..-  died.   IT.  81. 

lUea.  117:  effect  of  Introductloo,  lb. 

136,    ISO:    speculation     In.    137;    tob- 

aadne.  Wla. :  wheat  market  b.  16.  IT. 

sldlied    In   Wis.,    141;   atocka   become 

HE;    mfra.    In.    18;    harbor   imptOTO- 

wortHless.  142;  effects  not  unlver»llj 

menu   needed    at,    25;    bnslneas    con- 

beneficial.   143:    absorb    labor    supply. 

ducted   on   wheat  basis   In.   25:  (arm 

143:   effect   on   settlemrait.    143;  my 

machinery  made  In.  33  ;  r.  r.  extended 

on   local  business,  146:   combfaie.  147, 

to,  42. 

149.    165;  agitation   tor    sUle   contiM 

Kactne    Co..    Wli. :    wheat    growing    hi. 

of.   147.   148;  Id.,  favored   by  Oianpt 

in.   SI.   66.    lei:   mlllhig   Industry   In. 

Movement,     140:     cost     ot    optnOoi, 

104.    105:    Uveatock    Induetry    In,    66. 

high.    148;    recent    agitation     m    Wk. 

agalnal.    162;    educatlre     effect.    Ut: 

Eallroads:     conditions     In     Wla.     wheat 

object   of  early   to   Wis..    laS ;   bettct 

growng  before  advent  of.   15-36;   how 

methods   in,   IBS:    where    their    pro*. 

obtBlned    tn    Wis.,    19:    attitnde    ot 

perity   rests.  158:  as  tt  aodkl   taetoc 

farmers    toward,    10.    20.    .■».    38,    60, 

183.     Various      lines      and      rab-UM 

71,    73,   112.  1B9.   139,  141.  142,    147- 

nsmcd— Belolt   and   HlaalMlppl.    HI; 

ISa,  1S2,  183:  aided  by  tarmeni,  141, 

Chicago  and   tialena  Union     42:  Chi- 

148, 144 :  Id.  Invest  In  stocks  ot,   1*2. 

cago,   Milwaukee  and    St-    Paul.    IBT. 

143;    promise    low    rates    to.    Id..    140, 

Chicago   and   Northweatem     (foraettt 

146;  Id.,  do  not  gain  control  ot,  146; 

Cbl..  at.  P.  and  Fond.).    114:  ChlCM* 

id.,   oppose   monopoly   ot,    149:   td,.  at 

and  8t-  Paul.  157:  Chicago.   St  Ful 

mercy   of.   100;   effect   on,    and   rela- 

and     Fond     du     Lac.     42.      114.     1«: 

ttOD    to,    wheat    growing,    24.    40,    46, 

Green    Bay.    Milwaukee    aad    Ctalet|o. 

107.    129.    137,     143.    145.    168,     164. 

JIB;   Oalena   and   Chicago   Union    (Mi 

1B6-168.   IBI.   182;   effect  on   general 

ibom).  113;  I«  CroBBe.   115.  157-  x» 

Crosse  and  Milwaukee.   42.   142.   m_ 

lera  gain   conceaalona   from,    110  r   in- 

Its  reports,  cited,  141.    144,   14«:  f  *i 

BoenCB  on  markets.  38,  112.  114.   116, 

Shore   and    Mlcilgan    Saathem.    lit; 

146-149:    amt   ot   whe«t   carried   by, 

McGregor,     St.     Peter     and     Ula^nri 

114:    operata  elenton,   119;   dlseoii- 

tdnne   to   report   throngb  wheat  chip- 

141  ;  UIIwaDk..  «na  Hort<Mm.  44.  IH; 
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Milwaukee  and  La  Croue.  104;  1111- 
nouk^i'  and  MlMlulppl.  «2,  47.  IM, 
114.  14t*-142,  149.  1&6,  157— lu  re- 
purts.  died,  114.  140-144.  146,  l&T : 
MIlwBukw  and  Prairie  da  Chten, 
142,  140^1U  reports,  cited.  14T. 
I5N;  Milwaukee  luid  Sapertor.  141; 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  149,  IST ; 
Milwaukee  and  Wslectown.  42;  MU- 
n&ukee  and  Waukeaha.  42,  113 ; 
Nortbem  Paclflc,  117,  130;  Nortn- 
weHtem,  140;  Prairie  du  Cblen.  167; 
ItaciDe.  JaneiTille  and  UlisUslppi,  42 ; 
ItoL'k  Rlier  Vallff  Union,  42:  St.  Paul 
and  Faclflc.  ISO;  Sloiut  CltJ.  IBO ; 
^outbem  Wlscon^n.  140, 
Real     estate :     boom     In,     41.     Sas    alta 


.'alltj'  ■    predicted    i 

30. 

8t.  Croii  and  L.  Sii|l 


llU'd 


"!  pop 


and  jooiS  prod,  in   V. 


1T2. 


OammltiloHar, 


t  3tiltcc 


Rept.      oj      Emiffratum 

cited,    45. 

cJted.   IS.    148. 
Repl.  of  Trade  and  Cnm. 

cited,  201. 
Ron,    o;  K(W..-  Cited,   1T3. 
Klcbland   Co.,   Wli. :  wheat  growbis   I 

BB.    78.    104 :    livestock    Indoatr;    1 

TS.  an.  nn:  etatus.  es,  ss. 

RIpon.   Wis.:   land    values  ne»f.    140; 

r.  eitended  to.  140,  145. 
mtcble.     Jataes     B. :     WU.    and    iU     i 


,    43.    '. 


134, 


tant      (1870-80) 

79 ;     vTClaUntioa 

78  T  Increaw  In,  86, 

.    DO,    100 ;    coat    Of 

I>rodi.cllon,   125. 

Set  alto  sutlatica. 

Roads :  plank,  10.  ll> :  alTect  market.  2S 

Rock  Co.,  Wis. :  wbeat  growing  In.  IB, 
art,  35,  49-01.  94,  eo.  7T.  106,  161 ; 
mlUInK  Industry  In.  104,  105,  107, 
tobacco  ciiKore  In.  31,  87,  77,  79,  89, 
1.15,  IHO.  152;  barley  In,  77;  mllch 
cows  In,  T7;  dalrjlng  In,  IST;  land 
TNlues  In,  I3n ;  statUB.  140. 

Bock  Co.  Agrlc.  Boc. :  Why  rounded,  81. 

Hock  Co.  Agrlc.  floe,  and  Me«.  Inst ! 
■ddreH  b«tore,  cited,  41,  140. 

Russia :  wheat  etporCed  from,  M. 

RusI :  attacks  wheat,  72,   T3. 

Hye :  succeeds  In  Wis..  24 ;  crop  t«- 
malna  lUdonarj.  4T,  91,  SS :  In 
Tarlou*  regions.  63,  98.  75,  TO.  93; 
I   wbeat.    78 :   yield    anlmpor- 


Siuibom,  John  Bell :  Cong,  grantt  of 
and.  cited.  121.  122.  139.  142,  144, 
46,   187. 

at  Croli  Co.,  Wis.:  location.  54;  crop* 
in.  54  1  wheat  growing  in,  114,  74,  US, 
>.4.  02,  101.  153,  1B4,  161;  milling 
Industry  Id,  106:  other  crops  In,  74: 
oals  hi,  R3,  100;  potatoes  hi.  83,  85; 
r>'i!  In.  85 :  iiieslock  industry  in,  64, 
84.  93,  100;  reason  lor  lew  dairy 
ractorlen  hi.  101  :  rollk  produced  In, 
101 ;  pop.  rural.  84 :  raragea  by 
cbhich  bugs  hi.  sa,  104:  land  valDc* 
in,    135,   170. 

St.  Louis,  Uo. :  market  tor  Wis,  wbe*t 
In.    16;    mlllhig  ..-enter,    100. 

Saakatchewah :  predicted  aa  (utots 
wheat  center.  130. 

Sal.  Etenino  Pott:  cited,  ITl. 

Sat.  Rev.:  cited,  173. 

sniik  Co.,  Wis.:  agrlc.  In.  51;  wheat 
growing  hi.  56.  5T ;  mlllhig  Industry 
In,    100 :    bops    in.    SO,   SU :    potatoes 

HcnndlnavlatiH :  their  occupations,  29, 
SO;   settle  to  Wis..  42.   43. 

Set.   imer    Ssp .-  cited,    173. 

Scioto  Itlver:   wheat  growins  near,   12S. 

Sc-ncca  Co..  O. :  dairying  and  wbaat 
growing   hi,   178,   17B. 

Serine,  Dr.  Uax. :  cited.  173. 

Settlers  :  ststus  of  Wis.,  24-26 :  (DOn- 
gnge  lands,  29;  speclattae  In  wheat 
growing,  27 :  grain  culture,  by  (m- 
elgn.  27.  28;  native,  enttaee  hi  dnlry- 
ItiB.  27 :  source  of  Wis,,  2T-20 ;  for- 
I'lgn,  good  tarmers.  28 :  native,  ac- 
customed to  wheat  growing,  28,  20: 
emigrate  to  CaL.  33 :  settle  about  L. 
Whinebago,  34 :  iow  ls,nd  prices  an 
Injustice   to,    34 :    Btany    hi    Wla,    40 ; 


I    Wis,,    43;    gov 


land  poor.  121 ;  attitude  toward  r 
139:  abandon  Wla.,  136;  fotlow  we 
movement    182.     Se#  also    Farmers, 


address,  cited.  176. 
Ihawano  Co..  Wis.  ■ 
P4.   OS;  potatoes  ti 


■x-gov.    ot    N.    T.) 


gr'iwtli  ot  pop,.  101  ;  li™  <x»b  vniua- 
llon   In,   13S. 

SbtflioygHn.  WlH.:  wheat  market   »t,   16. 

ahebOTBttn  Co. ;  pnlae  crop  important 
Id,  00;  wheat  growing  In,  78 :  "other 
crops"  gain  In.  78;  llvmtocK  Industrj 
in,  -G:  cheeu  mdusin'  hi.  135;  luii 
■nd  farm  values.  135.  170. 

Bheep  End  sheep-ralaing :  pruflCsble.  80 
w-tUeCB  from  O.  trj  to  Introduce.  29 , 
(anoera  urged  to  engago  In  Induatry 
of.  4:t ;  In  Kenoaba  Co.,  31 :  attempted 
In    Ouie    Co.,    31  :    reaBOn    lor   decline 


Ot. 


f   In   } 


,    100 


S:l,  (H-BD. 
no  growth  In,  74.  7«.  78,  60 ;  declhies 
In  rarloua  localltiei,  60.  es.  »S,  100, 
IDS ;  wool -grow  hig  ;leldi  cash  «ilea, 
149;  among  (arnien'  reaourcea,  150. 

aherrlll.    Jennie    Bentlcr :    BM.    al    B. 
halt  ot  Ci>lHni64a    Co,   Cited,  29. 

Slborla;  wheat  growhig  hi,   ITS. 


er.   K. 


or.  02. 


Smith,  Ueorge  B. ;  sppech,  cited,  142. 

Tirgln.  27 :  pucullarltlea  or,  account 
for  cropa,  70 ;  benefited  bj  rotation  o( 
cropB,  Ids.  Bee  olio  land :  and  the 
two  following   items. 

Soil  eibauBtlOn :  deHned,  21 :  wheat 
growhig  induces.  30,  4S.  7T.  123,  170; 
forces  change  in  agric.  melhods.  31 ; 
apparent  contradiction  hi,  88 ;  CBuaea 
rl»e  In  land  Taluatloni.  131 ;  r.  r.  aid 
In.  I5G  ;  effect  on  wheat  growing,  159 ; 
e»ll  efTectB  of.  IflO:  In  Wis..  lUS ;  ef- 
fects at  vBTlouB  faetorB  bi.  181. 

Soil  exploitation :  londa  eihauBted  by, 
36  ;  accelerated  bj  c.  r,.  1B3 ;  warn. 
Injre  agttbiBt  In  WIb..  150.  leo ;  db. 
regarded  In  111.,  177  :  effect  of  public 
land  pollc;  on,  182. 

Soil  Map  of   Wli.:  cited,  24,  30, 

South   America:   wheat  growing  In,    174. 

Boutb    Carolina:   wh.'Bl  area   hi    (1790), 


12B. 


Dalioti 


Souther 


WlB. 


Urestoclc    Industrr    In, 
o    Dakota. 

zrlc.   8oc. :   speech   be- 


142. 


Southport.    Wla,  ;    wUl^Bt    market  at. 

Bee  alto  Keiiotha    (cltjl. 
i^autkport  American:  cited.  2n,  36. 
Seuthporl    Telvgrapli:   cited,    128. 
Sparta  BeraU:   cited,   71,   133.   148. 


UpeelallEailon.  wbeaL     Sm  Wluat. 

9pM-ulatlon  ;  cauan  and  effect  at.  41.  ' 
n'iB.  passeB  period  ot.  81 : 
lou.  110:  In  wheat.  IIT.  119:  >b 
BgMc..  declines.  18A :  In  land.  123. 
132.  130,  13T,  139,  141,  181:  Ri  r. 
r,  xlocks.  137;  tn  Eao  Claire  Co, 
141:  enrl^   farmera  engage   tn.    124. 

Stark  Co.,  O. :  dairying  and  wbeat  grow- 
ing hi.  178,  179. 

(^tatUUcat  AUtr.  of  U.  B.:  cited.  198. 

StallBtlcB;  agrlc.  tn  Wis.  untr™twwrThi, 
17 :  mcthud  at  compiling.  51  ;  stated 
nn  per  capita  basts.  Ii3 :  gBtberlng  ol, 
tor  rsrui  crops  hegun.  58 :  varj  greatlr 
fur  different  soetlon*.  73.  For  wheat 
— ciplalned,  BO :  unreliable,  «l ;  aert- 
age    In   Wis.,   IB.  58.  69,  »1.    IM ;   hi- 


.  of  a 


.  101. 


I  bu.  for  TBrlouK  dislrlets,  IS, 
22.  23.  36,  48-49.  57,  102,  130.  172. 
178,  170,  196,  199,  226;  yield  per 
acre,  in  bu.,  22.  23.  40.  46,  57,  61, 
12,1-129.  134,  180.  188.  I«6.  198:  per 
capita  yield,  in  bu.,  60,  64.  67.  92. 
99,  149,  172.  IBO.  191  :  Id.  in  qts . 
120:  per  sq.  mi,  of  Improved  land.  84, 
172,  102.  193:  per  ml.  of  r.  r.,  1ST: 
index  of  special liati on.  bj-  co.'s,  IM, 
1»5:  special  Italian  densItT  220-223; 
rale  of  Increase,  in  %  and  In  bn.. 
47,  40.  150.  152;  Increase  hi  per  cap- 
ita yield  (%  and  bn.},  54,  55.  6S. 
86,  69:  biereaae  In  bu.  per  aq.  mL  of 
improved  land,  55 :  decline  in  aver- 
age jield  1^).  71;  docllns  per  cap- 
ita in  bu,  and  %.  70  Cper  sq.  ml.). 
82,  01.  09:  Id.  In  tout  T'eld  In  bU. 
and  %.  H2:  Id.  In  acreage  and  %. 
09 ;  amount  lost  br  chinch  bugs.  Ci9. 
88.  r<9 :  cost  of  production.  35.  12T. 
128 ;  ratio  of  expansion  In  area  to 
coat,  90 :  amount  shipped  and  ex- 
ported. 4U.  80.  90,  115-117,  119.  144: 
transportation  rates  on,  18,  127.  1*5. 
148:  amount  carried  by  r.  r.  and  other 
carriers.  114,  115,  157.  158:  price  Ihi 
money  value).  48.  47,  57,  114.  2UU- 
206,  227.  For  mlllhig  Indnstry — on. 
trustworthy,  107:  no.  of  rollis.  103- 
106,  108:  capital  invested  In.  lOd, 
104:  value  of  raw  material  used  In. 
103.  104;  Id.  of  flnlshed  prodnet,  103. 
104 ;  output  of  Bour  Tn  bbla.,  lOK  | 
108.    111.    in.   115.    118;    " 
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70,  ion,  101.  Birler^pOf  c»plM 
ylelll  In  bu„  S2.  »1.  »S,  119,  ISS  (with 
othtr  products}.  SOT :  Incmse  p?r 
capita.  In  ba.,  TO :  Increan  per  uptta 
Id  %.  8S.  Malie— per  capita  ileli 
In  bu..  TO,  91.  119.  162  (witb  otber 
prodoets).  210 :  IncreasF  In  S%  of 
■cnage.  B2,  01.  OaU—lncrcaae  In 
j-leM  In  %,  T7.  TO.  S2 :  per  capita 
yield  In  bu..  79.  100,  H(i,  182.  209; 
Increase  In  acruKe  In  %,  84,  SI; 
InsB  from  cblnch  bugs.  In  bu.,  aU. 
Ryi'—per  capita  increaae  in  %,  OS : 
yield  per  capita  in  bu..  91,  149,  162 
(wlUi  otber  producta).  SOg :  acreaKe 
BS  cumpsred  with  whfat.  bi  %,  91; 
coat  lit  product  Ion  per  acre.  1^0. 
riaj— jleld  per  capita  In  bu..  S5,  58, 
79.  313.  Hopa— yield  hi  Iba..  HO,  8S; 
pru|)<irtlon  of  Improved  land  let  to. 
IMI.  Potatoes- — per  capita  yield.  In 
bu..  SO.  01.  00.  OT.  140,  ISS  (wllb 
other  crop*.  211:  Id..  In  %.  86.  09. 
OT.  Tobacco— yield,  bi  Iba.,  Ofl.  ST. 
7fi,  94.  160,  218:  ^In.  In  %  86.  OS  i 
acn'Bge  planted  to,  64.  9.'i,  LWestodI 
— p«r  caplu  Id  Wla,.  149.  1S2.  Cattle, 
tii'ni — decrease  per  capita.  87.  "Cat- 
lie,  ritber" — liopoMlble 
I  (Ml;  per  capita  In  Wis..  80,  85. 
216.  Cowi.  mllcb  or  dairy— no. 
capita  and  tncrease,  SO,  86.  H7, 
0:i,97,  I'll,  149.  162,  1T«.  IT9,  ; 
cle.'llnp    per 

21^.  Sbeep— no,  and  Increase  per 
capita.  09.  80.  140,  210;  decline  per 
capita,  86.  Swhie — no,  and  IncreaM 
piT  capita,  80.  217:  decpcsBe  per  cap- 
Hn,  S.l.  Dairying — production  ot  but- 
t-r,  cheegc,  and  mflk.  93,  97.  101; 
grr  alto  above  Cows.  I^and^prnpor- 
llon  at  Improved  in  WU..  16;  amount 
<<t  Id.  In  Wis,.  In  aerca.  33  ;  Increase 
'if  Id..  In  ^1,  44,  89,  162;  proportion 
of  Dane  Co.,  settled,  46 :  unimproved 
innd  In  Wla..  bi  acre*.  3a ;  prices  and 
acre).    43-46, 


I2R. 


1-133 


Transportation  and  r.  r. — cost.  35 : 
tonnage  of  products  carried,  160,  157 : 
mllrase  In  Wis.  (1846-1001),  200. 
Pop. —Increaae  In  no,.  In  Wis..  42,  43. 


co.'s,  43 :  Increase  In  various  co.'s.  In 
%,   53.   UT. 

Utevens  Pobit.  Wis. :  land  office  opened 
at,  43:  centennial  at  (ISTB).  141. 
lock  raliing:  recommended  tor  Wis.. 
22  :  promoted  In  Wis..  31 :  In  T^rlous 
rugionH  ot  Wis.  (condition,  etc.).  SO. 
ai.  53-68,  i)«-98.  T4-T8;  Utile  In 
Wig.,  64  :  IncreaaeH  In  Wis..  SB  :  abowa 
no  great  tendency  to  hicreaie,  87 : 
supplants  wtt,  growbig,  88,  60,  98  T 
nccumpanira  dairying.  77.  78 :  does 
not  tend  creatlf  to  spifClallsatlon,  TO ; 
depends  on  certain  crops,  8U ;  affected 
by  pop.,  03 ;  lands  dcroted  to.  161 : 
tendency  toward  dlTerslQed,  IBS. 
Him  aUfo  Cattle;  Cows;  Horace:  Uve- 
stock    Industry  :   Sheep  :   and   Swine. 

Stocks;  fall  In  price  of  farm.  46.  See 
ofsu    Kail  roads. 

Stoughlon.  WIS.:  r.  r.  cilended  to,  42, 
wtieal  compelcs  with.  174. 

Suear   tieets ;   speclalliatlon  In,   106. 

Summit  Co.,  C, ;  dairying  and  wheat 
growing  In,  1T8.  179. 

Ban   PralrlP,  Wis.:  r,  r.  Mlended  to.  43. 

Superior.  I Jke ;  mines  along  shore  of. 
IK 

Superior,  Wla. :  land  office  opened  au 
44  ;  flouring  Industry  In.  108. 

Supply.     See  Demand  and  supply. 

Rwcdes:   settle   In    Wis.,    42,   43. 

Swine:  declbie  In  Wis..  52,  54.  85,  86, 
1«0;  Increase,  86,  80.  T4.  75,  TT,  T8. 
80.  8a,  9S;  raised  along  MIeslsalppI 
Rl>..  64 :  numerous  bi  Interior  co.'s. 
ns.     Bee  alto    Statistics. 

Swlos ;  In  Wis..  26 :  bitroduce  dairying. 
;i(i :   displace    Scandinavians.   .10, 


148, 
Taylor.   I'rof,    Henry  C, ;   thanked.  9, 
Taylor.  Sen.   B.  A.:   speech,  cited,   in 
Tennessee  t  wheat  growing  to.  172. 
Tpxao:   llTestock   todustry   In.  8T,  86, 
Thompson,    C.    W. : 


cited. 


163.    1S6.   1T4. 


Tobacco  and  tobacco  culture;  succeeds 
in  Wis,.  24 :  settlers  from  O  try  to 
Introduce,  29:  attempts  made  in  cul- 
tore,  31  :  yield  bicreases,  eT.  76.  77, 
86,    84.    96.    BT.    100.    135.    1B2;    de- 


Ing.  TU.  77,  ea.  88,  B4-B7.  100,  166. 
174:  dlBplai.'i>K  bnrli^]'.  OU :  R[Hc<allisa- 
tlon  In,  TD.  ISQ;  locBllicd.  86;  ele- 
DentB  Caioring,    166.    161:   rukson  (oc 


Tomah,  Wis.:  r. 
Trade.  Bet  Coi 
rroJe  and   Com: 


B    0} 


hiaago:  cited. 


TranaportatlUD  :  b;  Icam  and  wagon.  ID, 
116:  bj  water.  111,  114.  116.  118, 
120.  146-148;  tcrtj,  114.  120  (car 
trrey).  lake  vs.  r.  r.,  116.  118;  rail 
more  effective  than  water.  I'M ;  loawH 
of  double,  18,  19:  iKnorance  of  larmers 
regardlns,  19;  relation  o(  wheat  | 
ine  (0,  U4.  laO,  124.  126.  129,  139- 
168,  173;  Increased  lacIllUea  urged, 
08 ;  Inadequate,  SS,  73,  l&O.  16T.  ISZ ; 
rncllltics     IncreBBcd,     71.     72 ;     letter 


]   by 


agrlc 


17«,    177; 
:oin|)etltlDii    In.    IIU,    IIS;    MLIwai 
Lted  for,   114;   Impor 


fail 


mprove 


147:  de- 
pends on  r.  r..  148,  149;  becomea 
Important  factor  to  farnier,  IS2 
feet  of,  reduce^,  164.  165 ;  dairy 
products  caally  transported,  156,  150 
of  wheat  In  Wis.,  cauae  ot  unstable 
condition,  158;  elements  entering 
that  of  dalrj  products.  167,  168;  re- 
frigerated. 168.  169,  Rates — wheat. 
Hi.  ar.,  108,  127,  145.  140.  107.  168; 
HurpluB  grain,  151  :  (or  dairy  products, 
108,  167.  16S,  178,  18S ;  complatoJd 
of,  17.  73.  140-148.  161;  high,  dip- 
courage  farmers.  35  ;  remain  high,  B8 ; 
lower  demanded,  60.  14S,  lower,  ob- 
ject ot  Orangei  Movement,  140:  de- 
creaae.  71.  117,  150.  151 :  cheaper  ob- 
tained for  Milwaukee.  117;  lake.  Ion. 
146:  dalrj-men  secure  faronible,  16*'. 
176.  183:  hicreBBed,  72,  ISl,  182; 
extortionate,  131 ;  Bxed  foi  mllUng- 
m-transit  system,  105  :  <I [scrim inatlor.. 
107,  114,  110.  120,  146,  147.  IBl, 
182;  MhineapollH  beneflta  by,  110.  af- 
fect growth  ot  pop..  Ill  :  all-rail,  116, 
117;  distance  tariff,  asked  nest  of 
Chicago,  176.  177.  Set  al»o  Rail- 
roads. 
Treaty :    reciprocity    with    Canada,    108, 

Trempealeau    Co..     Win, ;     location,     64 


crops  In.  54 ;  liyestock  Industry  In, 
64,  64.  65.  74.  80.  86,  83;  wheat 
growing  In,  64,  83.  92,  94.  UU ;  other 
grains  In,  85,  92.  100;  [mprovL-d  land 
in,  93:  low  cash  land  i-aluBtlon  m, 
135 ;  co.'r  comparable  to.   67. 

Trumbull  Co..  O. :  dairying  and  wbeat 
growing  In,  178,  17B, 

Turner,   Prof.  Frederick  J.,   thanked,  b, 

Tutlle.  Charles  Bicbard:  But.  ef  WU., 
cited,   43,   44,  139. 

Cnlted  States:  wheat  growing  hi,  49. 
59,  72,  123.  125.  160.  17a-lT3,  178. 
184.  lUU:  few  regions  adaplabli.  for 
dairying  in,  175.  Publlcatiooa  of 
goTl..  cited — Bureau  of  Censiis.  fiepft., 
14.  10,  18.  33,  4U.  45  (sUtlstfcal  at- 
las).  49.   50.    69,    80.    86,    SS.    91.  93, 


,   100,   101. 


llli. 


177,  1T8.  190  192.  104,  198,  199.  20»- 
2H>T  Dept-  of  Agrlc.  (vBriooB  dHi- 
Blons).  BuUetiHi  and  AepU., 


I.  184, 


I,  ISS. 


130,  137.  153,  172,  174,  ITS.  178. 
187.  19B.  199;  id.,  Yfarbook.  177 1 
Firit  Atner.  Rcpt.  on  litternal  Vom 
D/  V.  S.,  151 ;  House  of  Bep..  Kept. 
iJ/  Gomnittre  on  Saval  Affairl.  44 ; 
Industrial  Commission.  AapM.,  !l, 
120.  124,  137,  169.  173;  IntenUta 
(.•ommeree  Com~n,  Replt.,  ill,  178. 
177 ;  I>atent  Ofllce.  Scpct,  (on  agrcol- 
ture).  22,  23,  25.  28.  32,  40,  122,  124. 
128,  129.  160,  167,  171.  ISB;  Senate 
Doc,   25:    Rtpl     on   wholesale   prlCK 


203,   ; 

University    of   III,:    CtrcHlar,  cited,    21. 

'"nlveralty  ot  Wis. ;  »,  27,  71 :  BitUrtUu, 
cited.  10,  20,  121;  theses  ot,  cited. 
126.  Work  of  Agrlc.  school  ot.  171: 
RtptK.  and  Bi4tetliit  ot  agrlc.  ex- 
perimental station,  cited.  24,  28.  29. 
77.  8M.  80,  03,  94.  101,  102.  169,  187. 
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small  In  Kenosha  Co..  27.  28;  [and, 
;n,  87.  98,  128.  130-132.  160  (tann). 
170  (farml,  176.  177.  182.  183;  af 
wheat.  40 ;  of  raw  milling  maUrlsJ. 
03.  105:  of  Qnlahed  product.  103;  at 
farm  machinery.  63 ;  of  Ull. 
eiports.  115;  affected  hj  i. 
immigration.  130,  140:  de- 
I  ot,  precedes  readjustmait  of 
irmal,  133,  134;  of  various  pro 
impared.   168,     Bee  alto    pTlc«a.  ] 
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Veblen.  Prof.  Tborstein  B. :  Prioe  of 
Wheat,  cited,  89. 

VegeUbles:  abundant  crops  bring  pros- 
perity, 40. 

Vernon  Co..  Wis. :  location,  64 ;  crops 
In.  54 :  wheat  growing  in,  64,  82.  92, 
99 :  tobacco  culture  in,  86,  94 ;  "other 
crops"  in.  74 ;  livestock  industry  In, 
64.  74.  93,  100;  land  valuations, 
135.    170. 

Virginia  :  wheat  growing  in,  123,   125. 

Wabash  River:  wheat  first  shipped  to 
N.    Orleans  from.    123. 

Wages :    paid   in   wheat,   35. 

Wall.   Pres.   — :  cited,  119. 

Walworth  Co..  Wis. :  wheat  growing  in. 
15.  22,  23.  31,  50.  51.  64,  66.  77. 
160.  Itn  ;  its  wh.  market.  17;  barley 
in.  77:  milling  Industry  in.  104;  to- 
bacco In,  67,  86,  150;  farmers  emi- 
grate from.  26;  livestock  industry 
in.  06,  67,  77,  161  ;  land  values  rise 
in.   135. 

Warner.  — :    inventor,  62. 

Wars :  aCfect  wheat  prices,  72 ;  Russo- 
Turkish.  72.  See  also  Civil  War; 
and   Kranco-Prussian    War. 

Washingrton  Co..  Wis.:  its  territory  cur- 
tailed. 51  ;  livestock  Industry  in,  67, 
70:  wh.  growhig  in.  83.  96,  99,  136; 
milling  Industry  In,  105:  potatoes  in. 
S.'i:  Agric.  status  (1890-1900).  90; 
land    valuations    In.    135. 

Water  power :  In  milling  hidustry.  103, 
105.  108;  less  expensive  than  steam. 
110. 

Watertown.  Wis. :  milling  industry  at. 
17.   103;   r.    r.   extended   to.   42. 

Watertoirn  Ohronricle:  cited.   17. 

Waukesha  Co..  Wis. :  location,  66 ;  farm 
mach.  used  in,  32  :  wheat  growhig  In, 
40.  53,  78.  104,  116:  milling  industry 
!n,  104 :  barley  In.  78 ;  potatoes  In. 
85 :  milch  cows  in.  78 ;  r.  r.  have  lit- 
tle effect  on  agric.  of,   53. 

Waupaca  Co..  Wis.:  status  (1860-70), 
68:  potatoes  hi.  78.  85.  96.  97. 

Waushara  Co.,  Wis.:  status  (1860-70), 
68 :  livestock  industry  hi.  68.  78 ; 
rye  displaces  wheat  in.  78 ;  potatoes 
in.  78,  96,  97;  maize  in.  85. 

Wealth :  some  improvement  stimulated 
by.  41.  Sec  aUo  Farms;  and  the 
several   kinds   of  wealiu. 

Weeds :  wh.  land  allowed  to  run  to, 
129. 


West,  Pres.   — :  address  by.  cited,   131, 
150,    151. 

Western     Reserve.     O. :     dairying     and 
wheat   growing   in,    178.    179. 

Wheat :  export  of.  based  on  pop..  13, 
14 ;  exports  and  shipments  of,  16. 
46,  55,  90,  01.  ll.-l.  115.  116.  118. 
119.  129,  130.  144;  markets  and 
marketing.  16,  89,  110,  112-120.  144- 
146.  181  ;  speculation  in.  109.  110. 
114.  117;  competition.  114.  127; 
transportation  and  rates.  16,  46.  73. 
108,  146;  prices.  23.  .36-40.  46,  47, 
.->7-59.  61,  62,  71-73.  83,  84.  88,  90, 
08.  109,  110.  128,  129,  131.  133,  145, 
150.  179,  182.  201-206,  226:  value 
compared  to  flour.  108 ;  Id.  of  cai- 
loada.  168;  things  exchanged  for,  17; 
standard  of  exchange.  25 :  quality, 
22.  r»0,  109.  114,  115.  167:  wlntei, 
22,  23,  .35,  109.  120,  179.  180;  spring. 
22.  23.  47.  59.  90.  105.  110.  118.  120; 
milling  of.  23.  105  {Bee  also  Milling 
industry)  :  warehouses  and  elevators, 
2.'>.  114,  115.  140.  See  also  two  fol- 
lowing    items. 

Wheat  growers :  among  natives  and  for- 
eign bom,  27-30 :  sustain  losses.  73 ; 
reason  for  their  failure.  155.  156 ; 
threaten  to  trade  with  Chicago.  113; 
conservative.  168 :  lack  organisation, 
169:  contrasted  with  dairymen.  170; 
dependent  on  r.  r..  182.  See  also 
Farmers. 

Wheat  growing :  its  rise  and  decline  in 
Wis..  1-227;  reason  for  rise  in  Wis., 
181  :  reasons  for  decline.  83.  84.  131. 
133.  159-171;  most  important  factor 
in  rise  and  decline  In  Wis..  159 ;  in- 
crease In  various  regions.  64.  73,  74. 
7«*..  78.  02-95,  104,  152;  revival  In, 
92.  93.  172,  174,  178.  179;  remains 
stationary,  104 :  retains  some  im- 
portance in  various  co.*s.  94 ;  unim- 
portant. 96.  98 ;  discouraging,  36, 
36 :  declines  in  various  regions,  64, 
72-75.  77.  78.  80.  82-84.  94-96,  98, 
00.  104-106.  118.  129-131,  133,  162, 
159-172.  179.  183.  184;  decline 
temporary.  104 ;  id.  exaggerated.  183 ; 
contradictory  reports  regarding,  163; 
future  in  Wis,,  172-180;  no  revival 
likely  in  Wis..  184;  future  in  U.  8., 
173.  174;  likely  to  declhie  in  U.  8., 
184.  By  periods— to  1860.  16-36; 
after  1850,  37-185;  1860-60,  39-66; 
1860-70,      67-70;      1870-80,      71-81; 
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SaO-UU,  82-90:  atter  I8B0,  91-101. 
irra,  and  reglona  of — lootloii  ot 
landa  In  18*f>,  IS,  10;  In 
iHrlonB  co.'a.  and  coadltlana  ruling 
S8.   7*. 


Wli 


>.   52-SG,   < 


T5  (H(i  (Uro  uboDc,  Increase,  decrease, 
etc..  in)  ;  early  cenlers  (or.  la  n,  S., 
2S.  2B ;  movementB  ot  areaa,  29.  104. 
lOfl.    lOT,    163    livaHOnB   for  w.    movt- 


17a     . 


■orld   I 


174,  177.  181.  182, 
adapted  to,  39:  sroim  largtly  In  non- 
(oreated  reelMi.  40.  125;  two  areas 
In  Wis..  TS,  74  :  proilmltj  to  areaa, 
determine  local  1»tlon  of  mllllnB  In 
dnatrj.  103 ;  cmters  In  Wis,.  107  :  de- 
velopment  In  Wla.,  115:  centers  In 
Oblo,  12fl :  when  Introduced  Into 
Tsrlous  dlstrlcta,  123:  factora  on 
frmiller.  Isa-lMn:  wli.  countrj  In  V. 
B..  1S5 1  many  regions  flttL>d  tor  In 
V.  S.,  175 :  where  it  has  peralateo 
longest.  136:  central  Wis.,  unfltted 
tor.  164,  170:  decline  and  revival  In 
O..  ITS :  Id.  In  eome  of  alder  statea, 
1T4 ;  fncceaacv  In  otber  countries. 
173.  Aereage.  IG.  20.  33.  47-55.  58, 
fl],  03,  64,  65,  6B,  72.  BO.  89-92.  99, 
101 :  yield  fsUtbtlcs.  and  condltionKi. 
15.  20-2S,  sn,  36,  40,  46-49.  52.  53,  r>5- 
73.  79.  8B.  89.  01,  B2,  99,  116.  117. 
123.  125-127.  129.  133,  14(1.  150.  1B7. 
159,  leo  (on  nev  lanS),  163,  179. 
190-ID2,  lOa-IBG  {arc  ojao  the  »arl- 
oils  other  parts  of  Ihls  caption :  and 
auilstlcai:  of  Wis.  and  other  states 


red.    1 


]T2.  ITS,  179:  (allures  In  crop,  and 
Injuries  to,  21-23,  29-32,  35,  58,  50, 
71.    72,    88,    89.    109,     110.    116-118, 

103.  164.  Metboda  of,  121,  12E  (are 
alia  .\grlc.l':  eicesHlve  cropping  to 
and  apEcla Illation  In.  and  result.  20, 
21.  23-30.  33,  34,  36,  30-40,  46-48, 
50,  61,  66,  67,  90,  00,  63,  64.  67.  6S, 
73-T4.  123.  124.  126.  129.  136,  137, 
149-151.  153,  154,  ISO.  160,  170,  181, 

104.  196,  220-225:  fiee  alto  Soil  ei- 
bauatlon)  :  advantages  of,  48:  over- 
apeclallsatlon.  24,  126.  136:  limit  of 
•special Iiatlon  In,  In  Wis.,  64:  eices- 
slTr  cat  hire  causes  Granger  Move- 
ment. 160.  Ifll  :  orer-prodnetlon,  27. 
150;  exttnalve  cultivation  on  fron- 
tier. 24.  25 :  disadvantage  of  i^xten- 
xlve  system.  175:  must  become  In- 
tensive   or    be    driven    ont,    177:    how 


tendency  toward  modlBed.  68 :  other 
grains  sown  with,  84 :  good  pioneer 
crop,  124:  easily  bandied.  124:  pmi- 
perlty  of  n,  »,  not  dependent  on,  118: 
dependence  on,  bi  Wis..  150;  faeton 
of  pcosperltf  and  depression  In.  102; 
condlUona  favoring.  164.       Staple  crop, 

main  staple  crop.  77 :  moat  Inqiortanl 
Alngle  crop,  55,  67.  75,  76.  80 :  good 
rasb  crop.  23,  26,  27.  124 :  reqalrea 
little  capital.  *b,  141 :  reqolMS 
lltUe  of  permiuient  Improvementi, 
181 ;  over-capital  laed^  130  :  coat  of  pro- 
duction, 35,  90.  125-128.  131.  132, 
134,  143.  1S4,  ms  (basis  of  enltlra- 
lion).  102  <on  new  land).  143: 
proata  and  lolaca  In.  30.  35.  68.  74, 
123-126,  130,  132.  150,  163,  16S,  168: 
material  proaperlty  of  Wla.  due  to, 
46:  land  valUes  loo  biga  (or,  133- 
135:  competlClon  bi.  71.  72,  173, 
174.  175.  Condition  o(.  tiefore  ad- 
vent of  r.  r.,  IH-SO  :  relation  to.  and 
cITeet  on,  o(  r.  r.,  jJ.  107.  129,  135- 
137,  13B-158.  ISl:  relation  of  trana. 
portatlon  to.  4H,  71.  Compared  (o 
other  agrlc.  bidus..  22 :  hop  farmera 
resume,  60 :  displaced  by  genenl 
rarmlng.  76,  82.  98,  9B,  174:  Id.  b]r 
tobaeeo,  77.  8U.  94-07,  100;  Id..  Iw 
rje.  78;  Id.,  by  nata.  78,  86.  87;  Id,, 
by  potatoes.  79.  87.  95 :  Ift..  by  bar- 
ley, 87.  100;  id.,  by  maise.  87.  96; 
relation  to  seeding  lo  gtaas,  ITS. 
other  causes  ol  decline  In  Wis,,  iei 
cbnnge  to  other  farm  pursuits.  1S9- 
171:  ettect  ot  (arm  roach,  on.  181: 
relation  to  milling  indua..  104-108: 
relation  o(  wheat  market  lo.  112: 
relation,  etc,  to  pop,,  46.  130,  17S, 
174:  effect  of  cities  im.  50:  rela 
tlon,  etc.  to  prices.  47.  48,  89,  8B, 
129.  149;  effect  on  land  values.  ITO; 
relation  to.  and  effect  on.  dairying 
51,  76.  77.  78.  87.  88.  B6.  97,  98. 
100,    168-171,   177-179.    183.    184:   de- 


cline 


bi,  84:  relaUo 
Ing  to.  08 :  relation  to  forests^  63. 
*>6.  T6,  jn4  :  effect  o(  govt,  land  pal 
ley  on,  121-138,  181,  182 ;  t» 
latlon  of  land  to,  62,  122,  136,  170. 
1T.3,  1T4 ;  relation  to  sail  of  east. 
Wis,.  136:  affected  by  Civil  War,  61; 
Bffected  hy  chinch  bngs,  Iq.  v^,  77, 
HX.   89.   116.    16.3,  164:  almost   driven 
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from  Wis.,  82;  disappears  In  some 
sections,  94 ;  factors  that  influence, 
129,  180.  See  alio  Agric. ;  Farmers; 
Farms;  Land,  Machinery,  farm;  end 
Statistics. 

Wheelock,  J.  A. :  Second  aim.  repi.  of 
com.   of  BiaUa.,  cited,   187. 

White.    Fbilo:    cited,    26. 

Whitewater,  Wis. :  farm  machinery 
made  at,  63 ;  its  wheat  market,  114 ; 
r.   r.   extended   to,   140. 

Whittlesby,  Thomas  T. :   cited,   32,  139. 

Willard,   Hon.  J.  T. :   cited,  41. 

Williamson.    Capt    — :    cited,    125. 

Wilson,  — :  Repi.  on  eurvey  of  Rook 
Riv.,    cited,    148. 

Wind    Milts.     See   Mills. 

Winden,  Jnlien :  Influence  of  Eru, 
Canal,  cited,   126. 

Winnebago    Co.,    Wis. :    comparable    to 
'  Fond    do   Lac   Co.,   67 ;   wheat   grow- 
ing  in,    23,    76;    milling    industry    in, 
104,  105;  hops  in,  60;  "other  crops" 
in.    76. 

Winnebago,  Lake :  regron  of,  qoickly 
settled.  34 ;  character  of  soil  near, 
30 ;  wheat  growing  near,  91 ;  milling 
industry   near,    107. 

Wisconsin :  location,  62 ;  changes  in 
territory  of  co.'s  of,  51,  52;  its  pop. 
(settlement,  growth,  etc.),  14,  24,  25, 
28-30,  33,  40,  42-46,  56,  93,  136, 
agric.  state,  14,  24,  158 ;  rise  and  «^e> 
cline  of  wheat  growing  Id,  1-227 ; 
wheat  conditions  of  111.  compared  to 
those  of,  13 :  oniqoe  in  its  wheat 
culture,  13 ;  rank  as  wheat  producer, 
13 ;  wheat  acreage  in,  15,  58.  196 ; 
yields  and  crops  of  wheat  in.  (and 
conditions  of),  15,  21,  22,  36,  49.  55, 
57,  61.  99,  150,  19(V-196,  22(V-226 ; 
wheat  areas  in,  16,  49-55.  65,  67,  73, 
115,  116;  wheat,  a  staple  in,  21,  47. 
73 ;  wheat  growing  before  advent  of 
r.  r.,  15-36:  id.  after  1850,  37-185; 
future  of  id.  in,  172-180;  favorable 
influences  toward  wheat  growing  in, 
39,  125  (frontier),  127.  165.  166; 
wheat  of.  brings  better  prices  than 
that  of  III.,  47 ;  tendencies  and  con 
ditions  of  wheat  growing  in,  68,  6l> 
175;  wheat  lands  exhausted,  90; 
wheat  exported  from,  91 ;  quality  of 
wheat  of,  114,  167;  relation  of  govt 
land  policy  to  wheat  growing  in, 
121-138 ;  competes  with  other  wheat 
growing    districts,    131  ;    reasons    for 


decline  of  wheat  growing  in,  181, 
159-171 ;  little  winter  wheat  grown 
in,  179,  180;  wheat  growing  almost, 
driven  from.  183,  184;  floor  ex- 
ported from,  16;  flouring  industry 
hi,  103-111 ;  other  grains  in,  47,  164, 
207-210  (see  al$o  the  several  va- 
rieties) ;  largely  outside  of  maize 
district,  166 ;  tobacco  culture  in,  31, 
97,  166,  167,  218  (see  also  Tobacco)  : 
potatoes  in,  211  ($ee  also  Potatoes)  ; 
hay  (q.  v.)  in,  212;  "other  crops" 
in,  55,  64,  74 ;  agric.  in,  by  co.*s 
(1850-60),  49-55;  agric.  changes  in, 
72;  early  tendency  toward  diversifi- 
cation in,  181 ;  crude  agric.  methods 
in,  129;  dairying  (q.  v.)  in,  88,  97, 
167-170.  174-177,  183;  livestock  in- 
dustry in,  31.  65,  88,  177,  213-217 
(see  also  the  several  kinds  of  live- 
stock) ;  farm  machinery  used  in,  .33 ; 
lands  iq.  V.)  in,  and  various  factors 
affecting,  15,  27  (land  skinning),  33, 
34,  45,  52.  90,  121-138  (public  pol- 
icy), 144,  145,  165;  character  of  soil 
in,  39.  159;  prices  and  sales,  33,  34, 
43.  44.  88,  127,  132.  140,  219;  boom 
to,  140.  Markets  in,  17,  19,  20; 
mfres.  in,  17,  18  (see  also  Machtoery, 
farm)  ;  protoctive  tariff  favored  to, 
17 ;  labor  and  capital  scarce  to,  18 ; 
monopolies  dreaded  in,  19 ;  maps  oi. 
cited,  24,  39.  40 ;  assembly  of,  ap- 
potots  judiciary  committee,  20* 
state  treasury  injured  by  low  prices, 
34 ;  econ.  status.  40.  41,  45-47,  130- 
133,  It'i,  164:  productive  todustry 
in,  tocreases,  47 ;  elements  maktog 
for  profits  in.  56 :  state  fair,  62 ; 
passes  through  period  of  speculation, 
81  :  r.  r.  iq.  v.)  to,  113,  114,  158, 
200,  and  map  at  end;  Granger 
Movement  In,  182.  183;  soldiers  fur- 
nished by  durtog  Civil  War,  61,  C2. 
Message  (1851)  of  gov.  cited,  48, 
114,    140. 

WIb.  Acad,  of  Sciences:  Trans.,  cited, 
19,  145. 

Wis.  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  N.  W. 
CulHvaior:  cited,  15,  22,  80,  84. 

Wis.  Aseeflibly :  Appendim  to  Journal, 
cited,    26. 

Wis.  Dairy  Manufacturers'  and  Milk 
Producers  Ass'n. :  object  of  its  crsa- 
tlon,  176',  177. 

Wis.  Dairymen's  Ass*n. :  created  (1872), 
168;    its   work,    168,    169,    171,    176; 
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ReptB.,   cited,    71,    72.    77,    129,    165. 

167-170,    176.    187. 
Wis.    Farm    Mortgage    Land    Co.:    its 

creation,    142. 
Wit.  Farmer:  cited,  17,  22,  28,  84,  44- 

48.    57.    58,    62,    126-128,    144,    146- 

148,    165,    187,    196. 
Wis.    Fanner    and    N.    W.    OulHvmtor: 

cited.  18,   21.   22,  32,  33,  35. 
Wia.  Legisl.  Manual:  cited,  44. 
Wis.    Miacel.   PamphleU:  cited,   141. 
Wis.   Palddium:  cited,  20. 
Wisconsin   River :   wheat  landi  east  of, 

15:    id.    north   of,   49 ;   improTements 

desired  on,   17 ;   value  of  lands  near, 

34:    valley    of.    settled,    44. 
Wis.    Sec'y'   of   State:   Rept.,  dted,   16, 

47,   60.   84,   142,   198. 
Wis.    State    Agrlc.    Soc. :   organized,    80, 


31 ;  Its  work.  171 ;  Trans.,  cited,  15. 

17.    21-26,    28,    31,    32.    40.    41.    46, 

48,  49,  57,  58,  60,  69,  70-78,  80.  81. 

87,  124,  128,  129,  131,  188,  189,  140, 

142,    144,    145,    147,    148,    151,    158, 

160,  162,  164-166,  168-170,  176,  179, 

187. 
Wis.    State    Censos:    Repts.,    cited,    99. 

100,    101,    107,    108.    190,    196,    198, 

218. 
Wis.    State    Hist    Soc.:    staff,    thantaid, 

9:    Collections,    cited,    19,    44.    141; 

Proceedings,  cited,  44. 
Wis.      State     Land     Otttce: 

Rept.,  cited,   43,   124. 
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